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pw School Year Begins PICTURE PERFECT 
students Welcomed Back; 


New Schedule Is In Effect 


Nancy Anne Pimentel 796 

Welcome back! It’s September again and summer is over. You know 
at that means: it’s time to hit the books and get back to class. Everyone 
ows that it’s also a time to learn if the new schedule is really going to 
tk. The administrators and staff have worked long and hard to devise 
iat they consider the most excellent choice for the new year. The 
1edule is as follows: a four day rotation period, mixing the eight classes 
o integrated segments of six per day. 
Eager to test the idea out on students and teachers alike, the administra- 
n conducted a trial period for a simulation of the new schedule in June. 
is experience was viewed with mixed reactions by students and teachers. 
me were not willing, some were anxious while others were eager to see 
at was really in store for them. The coming weeks will tell. 


From the files of the RF 








ATTENTION PARENTS—This first day of school issue will be mailed to parents. 
Parents are reminded that the Register Forum is published about four or five 
times each year, and distributed in school to students free of charge. 






See below for sample schedule. 








__ NEW SCHEDULE (SAMPLE) 


DAY, 4 DAY ROTATION - REPEATED OVER 8 DAYS 


Some of last year’s peer tutors 


“I'm so glad the tutoring Center exists and offers me this opportunity 
to help.” CRLS peer tutor 


“Tutoring is great brain exercise. I realized there were many things I 
thought I knew well but in fact I didn't know clearly. It’s hard to teach 
someone!” CRLS peer tutor 


“T have developed a great friendship as well as a tutoring relation- 
ship with my tutee. Her understanding of the material has really 
improved.” CRLS peer tutor 


Last year, 350 students came to the Tutoring Center to ask for help. 
294 of those students got help; they were matched up with tutors who _ 
met with them once or twice a week. This year, we want to try and 
find a tutor for everyone who comes asking for help. 


- 
| 


If you have time to tutor, please sign up with J. Wilson in A209. We 
need you! . 
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EXTEND LEARNING TIME 





Involve Yourself in a Club 


Is there something that you have been extremely interested about, but just couldn’t 
: find others with the same interest? Have you ever wanted to take up a sport such as 
i : skiing, rowing or sailing but just couldn’t find the time, money or resources? At 
: C.R.L.S. one of the most unique qualities of the school is the wide array of student 
: clubs. Unlike many schools, our students are able to take part in free opportunities 
; that most will never get in an entire lifetime. From the isles of the Caribbean to 
helping the homeless, students are encouraged to extend their learning time in after 
: school activities. 
: If you are planning on attending college, there is nothing better (except good 
: grades) than to be an active member in extracurricular activities. Even if you have 
the slightest interest in any of the clubs listed in this issue, check them out and possi- 
: bly you will leave C.R.L.S. with a new found interest. There will be a club day on 
: October 18 when all club advisors will be present and students will be able to receive 
: information as well as sign up for a particular club. 


Student Government Needs You 


t All students deserve a say in what takes place at their high school. At CRLS there 
: isnot one student who cannot put his/her leadership skills to use, as freshmen through 
: seniors are able to take part in one of the many student government positions. While 
: many freshman and sophomores do not know of the positions open to them, there are 
in fact quite a few. These positions include: State Student Advisory Council, Student 
: Government Day Representatives, Student School Committee and School Improve- 
: ment Council. Also each homeroom elects two representatives to take part in their 
: House Government which plans field trips, fundraisers and deals with any issues 
: concerning the individual program. 

; Juniors and seniors are able to run for their class executive board. Each board 
: consists of a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer and an eleven member 
: committee. 

To run for any of the above positions, students must file nomination papers be- 
: fore the election day which will be held on September 28 (nominations are due on the 
: 19th). Good Luck! For more information, visit the Student Service Center. 

KAYA STONE 796 


CR.LS. Science Team poses in front of a cactus at national competition. (Bart Leib photo) 


Our Science Team Enjoyed 
An Early ‘Summer’ Vacation 


By Ben Schneider Dollard and Mr. Tad Sudnick. If you want 
It was on Thursday the nineteenth of | to know the list of names, ask a science 

this past March that we set off. Almost | team member. 

everyone was wearing a funky hat, and I don’t think many of us enjoyed tray- 


wondering how we were going to go 


eling on an airplane. While Emma Bingay 


from the 50/60 degree weather of Mas- | was convinced she wouldn’t make it, 
sachusetts to the 80/90 degree weather | most of us dealt with smaller fears of 
of Arizona. On to the bus and to airport: | flight—nausea and simply being uncom- 
we were off. fortable. A few enjoyed it. 

This is the second time the Science We stopped at Denver for enough 
_ Team has made it to Nationals in recent | time toyo to the bathroom and see “Wel- 
ee ae Ss resre rensees ae come Science Team” displayed on the 





| Phoenix flight listing screen. Off to Phoe- 
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Bilingual Department Awards 
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C.R.L.S. VALEDICTORIAN 


(from The Boston Globe) 













ayne Marshall, who will at- 

tend Harvard College, said 

his parents inspired him to 
succeed by getting their college degrees 
through night school. Although his 
school’s football team had a record of 1- 
27-1, the defensive and offensive line- 
man still managed to make the Greater 
Boston All-Star Team. He was a report- 
er for the Register Forum school paper, 
a math tutor and a member of the senior 
executive board. Marshall, who lives in 
Cambridge, said he has not decided on a 
major. _ 

















Have an Interesting 
Summer? 
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The Houses Offer Much to Our Students 





Leadership School 


By Alexandria Younossi '96 

The Leadership program is located on 
the second floor of the Rindge building. It is 
one of the largest houses at the school and 
| does a good job of trying to accommodate 
| everyone. Its main focus stresses multi-lev- 
| els in its courses and cooperative learning as 
| well as educational experiences that involve 
| community service. 





Fundamental 
School 


_ By Antonio Gonzales '96 

s The Fundamental School, located on the 
fourth floor of the Rindge building, teaches 
_ the student the beauty of the student and 
_ teacher relationship, as well as the important 
_ value of leaming in today’s modern society. 


Pilot School 


By Marcel Paret *96 
The Pilot School is a very unique and 
enjoyable program that is located on the fifth 
* floor. What makes it unique is that its stu- 
dents are given more freedom, which enables 
them to do things that they might not be able 
to do in other houses. Because of this free- 
dom, the Pilot program also requires its mem- 
| bers to be somewhat more responsible. One 
; of the things that is stressed by Pilot is a feel- 
ing of community, by various activities, such 
_ as pot luck dinners, which are held twice a 
"year, and the Pilot Arts Open House, where 
students and their parents display works of 
art they have made during the year. The two 








CAMBRIDGE-RINSGE<«&-«LATIN-SCHOOL 


Students from Leadership (top), Pilot (left), 
and Academy (right) 





major trips that the program has are the retreat 
and the olympics. So, Pilot is a great place to 
be! 


Academy 


By Nebiyou Yonas °97 

The Academy at C.R.L.S. is a house full 
of students from all over the world. The ulti- 
mate aim of the Academy is to prepare students 
for a lifetime of learning and personal develop- 
ment. The Academy is a wonderful place to 
achieve your goals if you have a dream. 


Rindge School of 
Technical Arts 


By Eric Morrissey "95 

“Established in 1888, (RSTA) is the sec- 
ond oldest vocational program in the United 
States. Rindge is one of the first schools in the 
country to forge new directions for technical 
arts education. In our program, the mechanical 
arts merge with the academic and fine arts.” 
(from Course Catalog). 


House A 


By Munaf Shaikh ’95 

House A is on the third floor of C.R.L.S. 
House A means commitment to the constant 
pursuit of academic excellence. It is a positive 
environment for students of all colors and races. 
It strives to maximize the potential of each and 
every student. Along with an excellent curricu- 
lum, it provides many student-run activities and 
services. Success comes from House A! 





Club Day at C.R.L.S. is October 18 


Academic Decathlon Team 
All 11th and 12th graders with a desire to 
compete state-wide in a wide array of aca- 
demic fields should see either Mr. McCarthy 
or Ms. Siriani in Leadership. 


Alpine Ski Club 
If you are interested in learning to ski or 
would like to take part in one of many school 
scheduled ski trips, contact Mr. Greenidge 
in the Phys Ed. Dept. or Mr. Haverty in 
House A. 


Black Student Union 
Students who are interested in promoting 
understanding and appreciation of African- 
American culture and heritage within 
CRLS, should sign up in the Student Ser- 
vice Center. 


Chess Club 
Do you have an interest in learning or play- 
ing chess. If so, join the 1994 State Cham- 
pionship chess team by seeing a current 
chess team member or Mr. Sosa. 


Community Impact Corps 
If you are interested in developing a com- 
munity service center, like the City Year 
program in Boston, join this student led or- 
_ ganization by contacting John Shea in the 
RSTA office. 





Film Club 
Are you a movie nut? Lear more about 
the world of film by seeing Mr. Morris in 
Leadership. 


K.B. Club/Key Club 
Tf you would like to take part in fundraising 
activities for those in need, take part in this 
community service project by signing up 
in the Career Resource Center. 


Law Club 
Are you hooked on Court TV, and would 
like to lear about the law profession 
through guest speakers? If so, see Mr. Bruno 
in A212, Academy. 


The Literary Magazine 
Show off your writing and artistic talents 
through this publication by seeing Mr. 
Rutter in Fundamental. 


Mass Pep 

' Leam the field of engineering through field 

trips and classes. See Ms. Greene in House 
a : 


oa 


National Honor Society 

If you are a junior or senior with at least an 
86.5 GPA you may be eligible to join this 

__ prestigious society. For more info ‘see Mr. 
Sotoen in oes A. . 


Project Ten East 
Put an end to homophobia and heterosexism 
through this gay/ straight alliance. See Al 
Ferreira in the Art Dept. for more info. 


Register Forum 
Join the staff of the school newspaper by 
submitting articles about school, local and 
world events as well as art and photogra- 
phy. See Mr. Surette in A211 for more de- 
tails. 


S.A.D.D. 
Get involved in putting an end to drunk driv- 
ing in our community. Contact Mr. 
O'Connor. 


Sailing Club 
Leam to sail or continue your interest in sail- 
ing through this spring club that offers sail- 
ing on the Charles. Talk to Mr. Ponte in the 
Music Dept for more info. 


Science Team 
If you have an interest in the field of sci- 
ence and would like to take part in our state 
champion team, contact Mr. Sudnick. (See 
Telated article in this issue.) _ 


Wilderness Club 
Get out in the wilderness through fall and 
spring trips of rock climbing, camping and 
cae See Mr. Sudnick or Mr. Samp for 


CULTURAL*:CLUBS 


CRLS offers anumber of cultural clubs that 
focus on the ways of life, the language and 
an understanding of that particular country 
or region. If you have a particular interest 
in a certain place, join one of these clubs 
regardless of your own nationality. 


Asian Club 
Peter Ho (Academy) 


French Club 
Ann Pietrowski (Pilot) 


Haitian Club 
Yvon Lamour (Academy) 


Italian Club 
Jane Scorza (Academy) 


Japanese Club 
Please visit the S.S.C. 


Portuguese Club 
Ms. Ferreira (A102) 


Russian Club bat 
Lucinda Leveille (Leadership) _ 


East African Club 
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Athletics Has Something 
For Players and Spectators 


By Kaya Stone ’96 

Gazing at the numerous championship 
banners that hang proudly in the school 
gym and fieldhouse, the 1994-95 CRLS 
athletic teams look to add to the Cambridge 
Falcons great tradition of sports excellence. 

Freshmen/Upperclassmen 
Urged to Try Out for Teams 

Ready to get the 94-95 athletic year 
off to a good start are the six fall sports 
[football, swimming (girls), soccer (girls 
and boys), golf (coed), volleyball (girls) 
and cross-country running (boys and girls)] 
all with good chances of success. Now, 
freshmen and upperclassmen alike are 
urged to go out for a sport regardless of 
skill level. Many of the teams do not hold 
tryouts or have junior varsity teams, mean- 
ing that just about anyone is able to take 
part in the experience of playing for the 
CRLS Falcons. If, for some reason, you 
don’t feel like taking part in a team, every- 
one is invited to the teams’ home games to 
cheer on their friends and classmates in 
action. 

If you are interested in playing on a 
fall team, talk to any current team member 
or see one of the coaches listed below. 


Girls and Boys Golf - Joe Pagliaro 
Girls Volleyball - Eileen Taxe Levine 
Girls Swimming - Tad Sudnick 
Girls Soccer - Rami Alwan 
Boys Soccer - Andrew Inglis 
Boys Football - William Timmins 


Football Team Is 
Optimistic With Young 
Promising Players 





By Kaya Stone 796 

Every fall the question lingers. Will 
the C.R.L.S. football team win a game? 
Despite a year full of disappointing losses, 
as well as a team decimated by graduating 
seniors, head coach Bill Timmins still sees 
a solid nucleus to build a successful team 
around. After three years of playing for the 
Falcons, seniors Simon Valentin, Matt 
Keller, and Peter Popovic are expected to 
step up into strong leadership roles. Also, 
with high expectations is the returning 








Most hurt by graduation was the front 
line, which lost standout players, Wayne 
Marshall and Dom Calioro. For.C.R.L.S. 
to beat GBL foe, Peabody, which won the 
1993 E. Mass. Super Bowl, Timmins is 
looking to junior Nate Lesser to make the 
stops on the front line. 

If young players such as Lesser and 
Materazzo are able to step up for the Fal- 
con team, the question will not be “will 
the team win a game?” but how many. The 
upcoming 1994 season looks bright for the 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin team. If you 
are interested in joining the football pro- 
gram, please report to the Field House af- 
ter school (ASAP). 





CLUB DAY IS OCTOBER 18 


lineeswacnnseeseoseeveccecesooveceseesesqsneccaessnrenssvesacscesssvousesescocsesorees? 


Cross Country Teams 
Want to Revive the 
Winning Traditions 


By Josh Snider ’97 


Rindge & Latin has had a rich history 


' with its cross country teams upon entering 


thé Greater Boston League three years ago. 
The C.R.L.S. boys team has come in first 
twice and last year the harriers came in 
second only losing one meet by one point 
to Peabody High School. This year, most 
of the stars are back and they want to bring 
the winning tradition back to Cambridge. 
This winning tradition, along with two 
GBL championships, also includes ten 
league champions in a row in the former 
Suburban League. 

The teams will start right after the first 
day of school, and will meet in the field 
house every day after school during the fall. 
Come with a form showing that you have 
had a physical done. You can get one in 
the Teen Health Center. 















































The Register Forum has an Arts 
Page just for you! Submit all 






“Our beloved team captains (I) and when we turned around (r), Raphy had become a cactus!” 








(photos by John Carroll and Bart Leib) 


Science Team Is Ranked 33rd 
In National Competition 


(continued from page 1) 

for the rest of the trip. I think it was an- 
other three hours of travel before we ar- 
rived in Tucson and had a snack at (of all 
places) Jack in the Box. We stayed in prison 
cell-like dorm rooms at the University of 
Arizona at Tucson, where the competition 
would be held. There is a three hour time 
difference between Arizona and Massachu- 
setts, and it was that night that we felt it 
the most. Needless to say, we woke up early 
and very tired on the following moming. 

The trip really consisted half of travel 
and half of everything else. Three of the 
six days were spent on bus and airplane. 


But the following two days were centered 
around the Nationals competition, which, 
after all, was why we were there. 

There are a few things about Arizona I 
should mention. First, there really are those 
big cacti everywhere. Second, everything 
is flat. The cacti aren’t dense enough to 
block out any background, and all the 
buildings are spaced apart and are low. The 
horizon is there on, well... the horizon, right 
in front of you, usually furnished with hazy 
mountains. It’s very different. 

Friday morning we went to the Desert 
Museum. It was pretty amazing. Every 
creature, plant, and ecosystem in Arizona 
was displayed. And Joshua trees. (Neat!) 

Opening Ceremonies 

The opening ceremonies were that night 
at some “wild West” theme park. There was 
strange and interesting food for dinner. In 
the actual ceremony we watched each team 
parade its banner and state flag in a rodeo 
arena. We couldn’t hear what they were 
saying because the sound was poor. There 
was a swap meet afterwards. Most Cam- 
bridge kids played frisbee instead, but 
some managed to swap for a large, inflat- 
able cow, which is now in Melanie Barron’s 
office. 

The Competition 

Saturday was the day the whole trip was 
really based around—the competition. All 
the events that required study had been 
studied for, and all the creations of the 
building events had been resurrected from 
the horrors of United Parcel Service or 
carry-on luggage (though not in perfect 
condition, either). The alternates originally 
had events, but due to strange and inexpli- 
cable circumstances, they were all can- 
celed. So they fetched lunches for team 


That night offered another outside din- 
ner, but at the University. During dinner 
Bart Leib began a ridiculous story which 
cast us in various and sundry roles. After- 
wards, we walked to a building where we 
waited for so long that we grew delirious. 
We began a kick line, a limbo contest 
(which Zach Hunter narrowly won), and 
Mrs. Levinstein and Tad hooked the i.d tags 
around their necks together, which were on 
elastic strings, and tried to roll a pencil from 
one side to the other. 

The awards ceremony was boring, ex- 
cept when a DuPont representative used a 
phrase encouraging us to strive towards 





“global dominance.” (Ack.) 


Cambridge came in thirty-third (out of 
52 at Nationals or out of 50,000 nation- 


ally). We placed sixth in “Scrambler” with 


Brian Duran taking the glory of accepting 
the medal, as well as a few (non-medal) 


eighth through eleventh places. Not bad! 
They gave us nifty little pins, too. 


The day ended late as some of us played 
Ultimate Frisbee with some Native Ameri- 


cans whom we had met at the kick line. 
Others went back to the dorm rooms. 


Our Reward 

The end of our trip was the reward: the 
Grand Canyon. Well, it was more like one 
day and two nights out of the last three that 
we were actually there. The rest, as I have 
already said, were spent in travel. 

On the way there we stopped at a natu- 
ral swim area with a “natural waterslide.” 
We got to the Grand Canyon in time to see 
the canyon once, and to set up our tents. 


The following day was filled with as many 


hikes and tours as we could manage, end- 
ing in canyon sunset. It was, I should say, 
spectacular. The day lasted for at least two, 
and was well worth it. 

We woke early for the sunrise and set 
off for the airport: home. 






1993 Newspaper Awards 1994 


New England Scholastic Press Association 
Journalism Awards 












Register Forum 


— All New England Category - 3rd Place — 
— Highest Achievement Award — 










Samantha Spitzer "94, Editorial Writing 
Gretchen Brion-Meisels '95, Feature Writing 
Henry Shieh 95, News Writing 
Kaya Stone '96, Feature Writing 


Wenim ° Mee 
. ‘Elina Kari '9 
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New School Club 


CRLS NEWS Debuts on Channel 47 


By Brian Duran : 

As the lights faded up in Cambridge 
Community Television’s Studio A, two 
CRLS students sat waiting for their cue to 
begin to speak. With a quick hand move- 
ment, the Floor Director let them know they 
were on the air, and they started reading 
their opening lines to the television cam- 
eras: “Welcome to the second edition of 
CRLS NEWS, a biweekly student-pro- 
duced news program about the events and 
people in the daily life of Cambridge 
Rindge and Latin School...” 

The students were Pilot Junior Eric 
Pugatch and Fundamental School Sopho- 
more Myniece Greenidge, the news an- 
chors of a new television series created and 
produced by members of CRLS’ newest 
club, The Video Production Group. 

The Video Production Group, with 
Library Media Technician Peter Kastner as 
its staff sponsor, was formed to offer ex- 
perience in making video programs for 
broadcast to all CRLS students, especially 
those who are not taking Video Production 
(taught this year by videographer Lori 
Meserve) as an elective. The Video Pro- 
duction Group — or VPG, as it’s getting 
to be known — is still in its earliest stages 
of formation, working out its structure, 
meeting time and place, and the services it 
will be offering CRLS students. The club 
has plans to offer a range of services: train- 
ing in camcorder use and video editing; 
access to equipment on a limited basis; 
connections to the world of professional 
video; and, possibly as a club requirement, 
the participation in video-taping of school 
events. 

On Cable Channel 

“The focus of the club,” says staff 
sponsor Kastner (who worked for many 
years in the world of professional televi- 
sion as an actor and writer) “is to create 
programs that will go on the air on CRLS 
cable Channel 47. I think you only learn 
how to make video — all kinds of video— 
by actually creating something that you 

" want to show to the world. Since we’ve got 
our own cable channel here at the high 
school, originating in room R224, we have 

_ the perfect opportunity to broadcast the 


(Continued on Page 3) 

















| Tamar Leffert, Emma Berndt, Tove 





here at CRLS. 








(l-r) Clerge Rukens, Peter Kastner, Brian Duran, Myniece Greenidge and others have led the VPG 


(Nick Altieri photo; Ben Schneider drawing) 


Drama Department To Perform 
Macbeth, November 18 - 20 


By Emily Packard 

Rehearsals for the Drama De- 
partment’s fall production have started. For 
the first time in 
years, director 
Gerry Speca and 
technical director 
Steve Hall have 
decided to pro- 
duce a Shake- 
spearen play. 
While the name 
“Macbeth” is con- 
sidered bad luck 
in theater, this 
show promises to be anything but. 

The company is working on making 
magic. The play Macbeth has a lot of ev- 
erything: tragedy, magic, murder, mad- 





ness, love... Although a classic, it has not 


lost any of its power over the years. 


Performance dates are set for Novem- | 


ber 18th, 19th and 20th. Tickets will be 
available in advance from any company 
_member. Come support the drama depart- 
ment and see an amazing show. “We shall 
meet again in thunder, lightning or rain.” 


CAST MEMBERS-Amy Dunbar, Sara 
Balloffet, Patrick O’Keefe, Sam Kohn, 
Ben Spatz, Emily Packard, Liza Baiza, 





nelle ] 
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Brown, Emily Jane Griffin, Kathleen 
Hawes, Nancy Pimental, Rachel Walker, 
and Jennifer Zudeck 


TECHNICAL CREW- Brian Danz, Mary 
Hurd, Melody Khan, Lucy Leuders-Booth, 
Paul Miranda, Leigh O’Sullivan, Josh 
Packard, Yaimani Rivera, Yadira Rivera, 
Paul Derocher, Boudu Bingay, Rebecca del 
Valle Brousssard, Heather McIntyre and 
Jonah Smiley 


STAGE MANAGERS- Moira Chapin and 
Natasha Johnson 


CRLS Hosts 
13th Blood Drive 


By Natalia Landman & Nina Pimentel 
CRLS hosted the thirteenth annual 
American Red Cross blood drive on Octo- 
ber 21, 1994. Thanks to all, especially Mr. 
Ed McGillicuddy, coodinator, that have 


participated in the event. The blood drive 
has been a very successful event. 





Class Officers Chosen; 
Seniors Vote for 
Co-Presidents 


By Manny Stamatakis 

Let me tell you about Sara Reese and 
Bannet Endale, recently elected Co-Presi- 
dents of the Senior Class. 

Sara is a respOnsible, cooperative and 
enthusiastic person who likes to plan trips 
and proms. She is a person who takes a 
stand when dealing with issues that con- 
cern and affect her community and peers. 

The Pilot senior was Vice President last 
year and worked extremely hard to make 
the year a successful one. Students know 
that Sara has the experience and the com- 
mitment to make this year a fun and memo- 
rable one. 

Says Sara, “One thing that I learned 
last year [is] that I will never forget that 
actions speak louder than words.” 

Bannet Endale is the other Senior Class 
President from Pilot. She wants to chal- 
lenge seniors and their vision for the school 
year. 
In the past three years Bannet’s been a 
member of various organizations such as 
BSU, Mediation, and Junior Class Execu- 
tive Board. Her participation in these or- 
ganizations will give her the skills to mu- 
tually improve her peers. 

Bannet sees a need for better commu- 
nication throughout the school. She plans 
to publish upcoming events in a more or- 
ganized fashion. Bannet personally wants 
this years Senior Prom to be a very excit- 
ing thing, holding it on a Boston Boat 
Cruise. 

Bannet has suggested that the Senior 
Class trip be in Atlanta or a foriegn coun- 
try. 


(More election coverage on Page 4) 










SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP ALERT 


Readthe DYK for 
scholarship notices and 
pick up applications 
the CRC. ; 
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New Literary Magazine 
Is “On the Stand” 


By Lit. Staff 
The Literary 
Magazine was 
published 
recently and is 
available in 
limited supply 
through the 
Language Arts 
office in room 
A220. 

The Cam- 
bridge Rindge 
and Latin Literary Magazine is a student- 
run arts magazine distributed every year 
through the Language Arts Department. 
The Literary Magazine is entirely a 
student-oriented publication which prints 
everything from poems and essays to sheet 
music. Any creative expression is 
welcomed. The literary magazine was 
published under the title “Hollow Echo 
Murmurs” and enjoyed substantial success 
after a year without the magazine. The 
magazine was created in 1986 in order to 
give students an accessible medium in 
which to present their artwork. 

In order for students to get their 
artwork published in the Literary 


HOLLOW ECHO 





Magazine, they must submit the work in 
question to a board of peer editors. Each 
editor is given a copy to take home and 
read. The editors then express their 
opinions about the piece during the next 
meeting. A piece of artwork or written 
work will get published with a majority 
decision of the editorial board. Members 
of the editorial board are expected to be 
entirely without prejudice. 

The magazine is a representation of 
our school’s creative sector. The magazine 
strives to represent all houses, cultures, and 
age groups equally. In past years the 
magazine has been hailed as a success, and 
the editorial board hopes to keep it that way. 
The Literary Magazine asks everyone who 
is creative in any way to submit artwork to 
either Mr. Rutter, the faculty advisor, in 
Fundamental, any member of the editorial 
board, or Mr, Paul Burke, a contributing 
faculty member in House A. 


Law Club Observes 
Silver Anniversary 


By Eliane Teixeira Femandes ’95 

This school year marks twenty-five 
consecutive years of Mr. Anthony Bruno’s 
Law course at the Cambridge high schools. 
He introduced the course as Teens and the 
Law and then changed to Law: Civil and 
Criminal. Now it is broken down into two 
semesters: Criminal Law and Civil Law. 

More than three hundred seniors at the 
former Rindge Technical School and the 
Cambridge High & Latin School have 
taken Teens and the Law in the first few 
years in which it was offered as well as 
hundreds more since. Mr. Bruno’s past stu- 
dents now include many judges, lawyers, 


Tenth annual Club Day was held in the cafeteria on October 18. 


police superintendents, captains, lieuten- 
ants, sergeants, patrolmen/women and pro- 
bation officers. 

Club Day saw over 100 students sign 
up. All students who are interested in joing 
the Law Club should contact Club Presi- 
dent, Elaine Teixeira Fernandes (Law Club 
Headquarters A212; homeroom A314B) 
and help make this year’s Law Club the 
best ever! 


Russian Exchange to 


Focus on Ecology 


By Ben Schneider 
From November 11-30, 1994, a host 
of Russian exchange students will be vis- 


La LAS 


Bee su HANNS 
Pal SCIENCE TEA 





(Kaya Stone photo) 


iting Cambridge. One focus of the ex- 
change is an Ecology Science Summit. The 
two teachers are science teachers and they 
will work with our own Tad Sudnick and 
Lucinda Leveille. The summit will involve 
water testing. 

This new exchange is sponsored by the 
American Council of Teachers of Russia 
(ACTR), and is funded by the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency (USIA). The exchange will 
last three weeks, longer than before, and 
will allow for more teaching/educational 
exchange. Cambridge students and teach- 
ers will travel to Russia from March 25 to 
April 15. (Students must be taking a class 
in Russian to attend.) 











Science Teacher Received 
Summer Grant to Study 
Cell Biology 

B ye . . 

“hia Mr. Kelly is Teaching 

valle InEnglandonExchange 

Broussard 

By Debbie Dupont 

Ms. Mary 

Splaine, I have some information about 

whowasmy Mr. Robert Kelly, the math teacher in 

Biotechnol-- Leadership. Some of us know him and 

ogy teacher ~— some don’t, but last school year he 


last year, received a research fel- was picked from thousands of teach- 
lowship this past summer in mo- ers in the U.S.A. to go to England to 
lecular biology at Harvard Medi- teach, while a teacher from England 
cal School from the American So- _—_ would come to the USA to teach us. 
ciety of Cell Biology. The labora- Well, he traded with a woman who is 
tory in which she worked consisted 


of 19 post-doctors, representing 
eight different countries. This labo- 
ratory focused essentially on the 
extracellular matrix and the skel- 
eton. The research centered prima- 
tily on collagen bone diseases and 
one of the investigations in particu- 
lar was osteoarthritis. 

The assignment was to make 
aconstruct, which is a specific an- 
tigen protein from a portion of 
DNA sequence of alpha one VIII 
collagen, to be used to elicit a spe- 













now at CRLS. Some might have her. 
Her name is Mrs. Bull. I heard from 
other teachers that she is really 
good. She is located in R235. We 
welcome her to Cambridge. 


SPECIAL THANKS 
to 
| Mr. Ed McGillicuddy 


for a very successful 
13th Annual 
GRLSS: 
BLOOD DRIVE 
























ey 














manner. 


HOUSE A 
LEARNING CENTER 


The House A Learning Center is an academic support 
program that will assist you in improving your learning 
strategies and critical thinking abilities in activities such 
as those above and in numerous other study skill areas 
as well. The main focus of the Center is to help you 
apply these skills to all of your academic classes and 
courses of study in a more effective and efficient 


The House A Learning Center exists for you! Give it a 
try!! It is located on the 3rd floor of the Rindge building 
in Room R339. The Center is open Monday through 
Friday, before school from 7:15 until 8:05 A.M. and after 
_ School (by arrangement). For more information, contact 










INTERESTED IN 

+ Speed reading? 

* Help with that research report? 

+ Improving note-taking abilities? 

+ Suggestions that will aid you in 
preparing for examinations? 

* Benefitting from an SAT Review 
and Preparation course? 

* Developing your memory skills? 
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New Student Video Production Club Debuts at CRLS 
With A Variety of Programs Planned 


(Continued from Page 1) 
shows we make to the Cambridge commu- 
nity.” 

So far, the VPG has undertaken the 
training of a half dozen production teams, 
in addition to making the news program 
under Producer Brian Duran, a Pilot School 
senior. Teams of three students are begin- 
ning to create simple “person-in-the-street” 
interview series in which a group of stu- 
dents are asked a single question (e.g. 
“How do you feel about American troops 
being in Haiti?”). Production teams are 
working in a variety of languages: Lucia 
Santana is producing a program in Span- 


= ish; Mozart Pluviose is working in Haitian 


Creole; Yi Han and Liyan Guo are creat- 
ing a Chinese-language program; and 
Carmen Rodrigues and her crew are mak- 
ing a show in Portuguese. 

In addition, Angel Babbitt and Shendei 
Sage have received VPG training and are 
planning to create programming express- 
ing the views of Black Student Union 
members on various issues. And three stu- 
dents from the Ahora/RSTA young men’s 
group project are also setting out to create 
a video program for broadcast, based on 
VPG training. 

CRLS NEWS 

CRLS NEWS is the VPG’s most am- 
bitious single project. Duran and Kastner, 
who both liked the idea of trying to create 
a student-produced TV news series, 
worked over the summer to make a “pilot” 
of the proposed series. Myniece Greenidge 





had already been hosting her own interview 
show, “‘Conversations,” which runs on 
Channel 47, so she was asked to co-anchor 
the show. Knowing that he had consider- 
able experience as a performer, both pro- 
ducers thought of adding Eric Pug atch to 
the team. Mozart Pluviose agreed to be 
the sports commentator. 
BIG SUCCESS 

This pilot program received very fa- 
vorable reaction when shown to audiences 
(the staff of the Language Arts Department, 
in particular); so a second program was 
made, this time with a full student crew, 
including Dylan Blowen as Head Writer, 
and Megan McGuire as Technical Pro- 
ducer. The program is made in Cambridge 
Community Television’s Studio A, a pro- 
fessionally equipped television studio. A 
group of adult mentors (including our own 
CRLS Video Production teacher, Lori 
Meserve) was brought in by the VPG to 
train crew members — like the lighting 
team of Joseph Sokol-Margolis and 
Michelle Toppi. Some crew members, like 
Jorge Farietta, were already experienced in 
television production. 

The program itself is fifteen minutes 
long, and consists of five news stories, read 
by the “anchors,” a three minute “feature” 
— a piece video-taped and edited sepa- 
rately, dealing in more detail with some 
event or person (like the “Summerbridge” 
program) — a “Viewpoint” segment, in 
which CRLS students express their opin- 
ions on a particular issue, and a sports seg- 


We Gratefully Acknowledge 
COM/Energy, 

The Cambridge Partnership 
for Public Education, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Central Administration of the 


Cambridge School Department 





lication of the 





ment, presented by Mozart Pluviose. The 
CRLS News “theme” was created and per- 
formed for the program by Noam 
Weinstein. 

NEW STUDENTS INVITED 

The VPG is very interested in hearing 
from students who are interested in its ac- 
tivities; and, specifically, who are interested 
in working on CRLS News as production 
staff. Interested students should contact 
Brian (Pilot R509) or Peter (T.R.C.). 


CRLS NEWS 
Crew List 
October 2, 1994 (Program #949502) 
Producer - Brian Duran; Director - Brian Duran; Tech- 
nical producer - Megan McGuire; Lighting - Joseph 
Sokol-Margolis; Key Grip - Michelle Toppi; Switcher 
- Jorge Farietta; Audio - Megan McGuire; OG - Dylan 
Blowen; Camera - Joseph Sokol-Margolis, Michelle 


” Toppi, Lori Meserve; Remote Camera - Tara Pacheco; 


Head Writer - Dylan Blowen; Lighting Consultant - 
Holly Gettings; Camera Consultant - Lori Meserve; 
Tech Consultant - David Lawrence - Director/Con- 
sultant - R.A.; VPG Staff Sponsor - Peter Kastner. 


IF YOU'RE REGISTERED, VOTE ON NOVEMBER 8TH 


ALLSEASONS INC. 


ALLSEASONS INC. is a student-operated desktop publishing 
enterprise in Rindge School of Technical Arts (RSTA) Data Processing class. 
The class teaches us how to run our own business by making and selling 
calendars, banners, and multilingual greeting cards. We use IBM- 
Compatible computers, hand-held scanners (color and gray-scale), and 
printers (laser, color dot matrix, and color deskjet). 


Our teacher is Ms. Williams. She helps us meet the needs of a small 
section of the desktop publishing market when they desire banners and 
greeting cards for birthdays, holidays, and special occasions. We work hard 
and try to please and educate our customers. We contributed to the 
community's knowledge of African-American’'s history by producing an 
African-American Inventors calendar in 1994. 


ALLSEASONS ONC. is a positive company that supports our 
community needs. Last school term we donated one third of our gross 
earnings ($186.00) to the N. E. Home for Little Wanderers. 


Our class in located in R113. DON'T GO BY,COME BUY!!! 


Been accepted to 
a great college? 
Congratulations! 








Don’t know how your family’s going to 
pay {or it? Call MetroWest! 


Each year, college tuition gets more expensive. Luckily, help is 
available. You can apply for federal and state financial aid. Colleges 
and universities have their own scholarship funds. And there are 
plenty of private organizations that offer funds which are not 


necessarily based on need. 


But, applying for financial aid, or investigating the other options 
for paying for college, can be a complicated and time-consuming 
process. Why not let an expert do some of the legwork and wade 


through the paperwork for you? 


Let MetroWest Financial Aid Service help you find all of the 
resources you are eligible to receive. We offer comprehensive 


financial aid services including: 


¢ Free Scholarship Match with Service 


¢ Assistance with Completion of Financial Aid Forms 


- 


¢ Personal Financial Aid Guidance throughout the Year i 
° Alternative Financing/Loan Counseling ; F 4 
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Academy Senior 
Awarded National 
Writing Prize 

By Emilie Bard 


Last Spring, English teachers at CRLS, 
along with English teachers across the 
country, nomi- 
nated students for 
the National 
Council of Teach- 
ers of English 
(NCTE) Achieve- 
ment Awards in 
Writing. A com- 
mittee of English 
teachers from 
CRLS read the 
stories submitted by students and selected 
three juniors to enter the national contest. 

Nationally, there were over 3,000 jun- 
iors who entered the contest. Each story 
was read by two judges: one high school 
teacher and one college professor. A third 
judge then helped to create a list of final- 
ists. Only 13% of the original 3,000 par- 
ticipants received awards. These winners 
will receive recognition for being the best 
high school writers in the nation. 

Gretchen Brion-Meisels was among the 
top 13% in the nation. She is a senior in 
the Academy and entered the contest as a 
junior last Spring. 

The NCTE Achievement Awards in 
Writing Contest will take place again this 
Spring. Juniors nominated by their En- 
glish teachers are eligible. 








Grisel Guzman of Leadership and Kadisha Daye of Leadership are happy to be friends. 


(RF Staff photo) 


Blood Donors Are Appreciated 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Bums, Maria J. Perez del Pulgoz, Dionne 
Williams, Mary Gavin, Jim Pelena, Shamus 
Bailey, Sarah Sikowitz, Henock Assefa, 
George Traganos, Saul Adamsky, Sarah 
Wedge, Dr. Les Oliver, Emma Rose, Steve 
Hall, Anitze Guada, Hollington Lee, Jorge 
Cardoso, Jasmine Pedrosa, Claudia Costa, 
Larry Epps, Chunsheng Cheng, Mark Lsuis, 
John Hibbard, Nancy Burns, Miriam Fujita, 
Steven Gaffney, Rene Rojas, Liza Baiza, 


Ling-Ping Wong, Keni Pintro, Paula 
Valencia, Jean Perry, Brian Roach, Blanca 
Lemus, Sean Kenney, Jack Haverty, Bill 
Morris, James Reid, Norm Lancu, Jessica 
Yoakum, Yu Lang Tsou, Vanessa del Valle, 
Emma O’Connell, Fraguel Maleus, Jr., 
Ryan M. Epps, and Carla Guilherme. Their 
generosity and the ability to make time for 
such a worthy cause is appreciated. 

Special thanks to Count Dracula for 
his special blood drawing techniques! 





94-95 Officers 
Are Elected 


Senior Class Co-President 
Bannet Endale & Sara Reese 
Vice President 
Astride Joseph 
Secretary 
Stephanie Brooks 
Treasurer 
Franky Pierre 
Senior Executive Board 
Gloria Asamoah, Pamela Clair 
Melissa Colon, Tanya Daniel 
Suzette Dias, Christine Evans 
Lydia Lestage, Tracy Miller 
Jasmine Pedroza, Erica Posada 
Nick Romasco, Mervet Taha 
Aneisha Worrell 


Junior Class President 
Marcel Paret 
Vice President 
Shenita Cosby 
Secretary 
Rashida Ogletree 
Treasurer 
Rachelle Clarke 
Junior Executive Board 
Vanessa Alvarado, Angel Marie Babbitt 
Rebecca Hamlin, George Hinds 
Elizabeth Johnson, Jason Marshall 
Eric Pugatch, Charles Stanley 
Jason Upshaw, Hai Wei Amelia Wang 
Roxanne Williams, Alexandria Younossi 


94 State-Mandated & 
School-Wide Election 


CRLS Advisory Council 
Carlos Lopez, Megan McGuire 


Student School Committee 
Emily Packard, Nicole St. Clair 
Kaya Stone, Gabriel Thompson 

Nadeem Vaidya 





Summerbridge Experience Benefits Kids & Staff 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

Summerbridge is an academic sum- 
mer program for sixth and seventh grad- 
ers in the Cambridge Public Schools. It 
pulls kids from every elementary school 
in Cambridge and is presently serving ap- 
proximately 68 students. The summer 
program runs for six weeks. Kids arrive 
at 7:45 every morning and leave at 4:00. 
They take three one-hour classes every 
day and receive about three hours of 
homework every night. So, why would 
any eleven year-old choose to do this with 
his/her summer? I'll let them tell you: 

“When I think about Summerbridge, 
I think about summer school . . . and fun 
and games and cute boys. Homework — 
we get a lot, but that’s not a problem. It’s 
fun! We do a lot of projects and plays. 

“T learned more during six weeks of 
Summerbridge than six weeks of regular 
school. 

“When I’m at Summerbridge, I feel 
like I’m home, if not more comfortable. 
I feel like this because you make so many 
friends. It’s like one big happy family.” 

Summerbridge is a unique experi- 
ence for many reasons. The teachers are 
all of high school and college age and 
most of them are still students them- 
selves. For the students, having teachers 
this young is a new experience. 


Summerbridge students get to choose 


which classes they want to take, although 
they must take one English, one science, 
summer included Greek Myth, Waves of 
and Streetwise. There are only 4 to 8 kids 





in each Summerbridge class. This gives 
students a chance to get the individual help 
that they need. They are expected to do 
the work that they are given, but they are 





others know that this is hard for them. The 
program is special in that it gives kids the 
chance to pursue their talents (whatever 


- those may be) as well as helps kids to work 


also give the tools with on their weak- 
which they can accom- “The program is special nesses. Mini- 
plish their goals. This = yee & . courses are a 
ipa nite epeneace = |r that it gives kids the | chance for stu- 
for many of the su- | chance to pursue their ou to pursue 
dents who attend the | talents (whatever those | {un ace 

Summerbridge may be) as well as helps Mini-courses this 
students come from a ine ‘ * year included Cal- 
grounds. They also | weaknesses.” and Hip-Hop 
have a variety of tal- Dancing. At the 
ents. While some stu- end of the summer 
sian Saeee io. acted ukaed Wiggle the students hosted their parents at a big 
balvoe saclincabawple a each geieation tet inched bon aad 


ge ee es Fs, neers ques 








ceremony and a talent show. It is only 
by sitting through this special event that 
one can truly understand the diverse tal- 
ents of the students and staff at 
Summerbridge. 

Staff Members 

Summerbridge staff members come 
from a number of different schools, and 
range in age from 16 to 22. Every staff 
member comes to the program for a dif- 
ferent reason> Once there, however, their 
goals become one and the same. The 
staff run every part of Summerbridge, 
from the classes to the field trips to the 
administrative work. Working at 
Summerbridge usually means living 
there; most staff members work 10 hour 
days before going home to lesson plan. 
Summerbridge is a unique work experi- 
ence because it is the only program na- 
tion-wide which allows young people to 
design and teach their own classes. And, 
despite the hours and the energy that 
working at Summerbridge takes, most 
of the staff members would agree that it 
is one of the most rewarding experiences 
they have ever had. You have to love 
kids to work at Summerbridge, because 
you are dedicating six weeks of your life 
completely to them. But once you meet 
them, it is not hard to fall in love. 

If you are interested in-volunteer- 
ing at the Summerbridge after school 
program (Thursday afternoons), or in 
working at Summerbridge next summer, 
please see Manuel Muoz in Pilot or Sa- 
tah Feldman in R2A5. vf 


(CRLS studs ince on tf wer: Tacita Oriel- | 
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_Mentoring/Youth Leadership Program Is Growing Fast 


By Emily Packard 

Mentoring is a fairly new program at 
the school, though quickly gaining recog- 
nition. 

The program was started by Physical 
Education teachers, Mike Weaver, Al 
Priest, Maxine Berry and Bud Toomey in 
1991. The primary goal was to help fresh- 
men make an easier transition from gram- 


mar school to the high school. Then it was. - 


hoped a feeling of community could be 
brought into the large and somewhat over- 


> whelming school. 


Mentors are students who have an in- 
terest in leading groups and activities, as 
well as having goals to improve the school. 
Every spring new mentors are trained, of- 


= ten learning specific skills. The next year, 


mentors are given a chance to work with 
other students in gym classes, freshmen 
days or the rapidly expanding programs 
outside of school. 

Reports one student, “Being a mentor 
in Leadership myself, the thing I like most 
about the program is the fact that it’s mainly 
student run, We are given achance to work 
with teachers instead of under them. The 
many initiatives we are trained to lead are 
challenging for both the mentor and the 
group. Emphasis is placed on teamwork 
and communication skills.” 

In the many special days for freshmen 
and similar field trips which mentors have 
been to, they have seen people bring back 
positive concepts. Trust falls, group games 
and “getting to know each other” activi- 
ties are usually regarded as one-time 


Science Student Joined Pharmeceutical Team 
In Summer Program at Northeastern University 


By Rebecca del Valle Broussard 
This past summer, Rebecca del Valle 
Broussard participated in a laboratory pro- 


_ gram at Northeastern University funded by 


an NIH grant. This 
program, orga- 
nized by Dean 
Patrick Plunkett, 
hires ten high 
school students in- 
terested in science 
to work for seven 
weeks each sum- 
mer in order to en- 
hance their experi- 
ence and to help 
them decide if they would like to pursue a 
Career in science. 

Rebecca was selected to work i in the 
pharmaceutical section, headed by Dr. 
Medhi Boroujerdi, where she performed 
general laboratory tasks and attended lec- 
tures with third year college students. In 
the labs she made many interesting prep2- 
Tations: ointments, creams and tablets 
among others. Besides the class , Rebecca 

, worked along with TAs under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. Boroujerdi with anti-cancer 
drugs. Doxorubism and Daunorubicin 
(both from the same tree) are anti-cancer 





drugs that cure all types of cancer except 


Mead i be ain. Porat lee 


Supp ort the CRLS Alpine Ski Club 
at the 








Cross Neighborhood Network (CNN) Pre-Ori 
for eighth graders their CRLS mentors. 





entation (Summer '94) was fun 
(Tamara Sorlie photo) 


events, so there hasn’t been drastic results 
back in the school, but mentors have re- 
ceived positive feedback from some par- 
ticipants. The program is focused on bring- 
ing people together and creating role mod- 
els. 

There are strong, core mentors in just 
about every house now, but anyone inter- 
ested in the program is welcome at any 
point (for more information, meetings are 
held every other Thursday moming in the 
gym). 

The program continues to expand each 
year. We are trying to set up times to work 
with elementary schools as well as in 
school activities. Adventure days are be- 
ing planned for later in the year. 

The mentor program is fast growing 
in our school. We hope it will become even 
more influential throughout the year. 











C.R.L.S. Youth Leadership/Student Mentors* 


Delia Andrade Karla Deleon Roque Hernandez Chris Martin 
Shamus Bailey Tzitzi Delgado George Hinds Monique Jean Mary 
Emily Bard Vanessa del Valle ~ Danielle Hobcika Rayschelle McCants 
Nathan Beaudoin Stephen Denis Annie Hughes Megan McGuire 
Andrew Beubasset Fenix D’Haity Myriam Jean-Baptiste Francisco J. Mesia-Blan 
Gretchen Brion-Mcisels Susan Garcia LuJn Lisa Metzger 

Jason Bemnett Deborah Dupont Hlizabeth Johnson Tracey Miller 

Lora Brill Colleen Egan Hope Jones Athena Mitchell 
Angel Babbitt Georgia Ewen-Campen Astride Joseph Lauren Morse 

Scott Brizard Hlizabeth Fagundes Parbatic Khemraj Colleen Mota 
Katherin Brown Christine Faria Natalic Landman Peter Mumma 
Margaret Brown Eliane Fernandes Mari Larangeira Tran Nguyen 

Travis Brown Brenda Fitzgerald Ben Leff Patrick O'Keefe 
Frank Cabral Duarte Fontes Christina Lima Lisa Oliveira 

Anna Cao Emmi Gebrekustos Anita Lima Jonathan Osler 
Emmanual Ceac Esperanza Gorospe Stephan Livingston Leigh O'Sullivan 
Cintia Cordeiro Turquise Gossman Doris Lopez Tara Pacheco 

Edna Costa Sarah Grubb Sandra Lucas Richard Parziale 
Cathyr Coughlin Melissa Guillen James Lund Emily Packard 
Melanie DaCruz Rebecca Hamlin Alison Luyernik Carolyn Phillips 
Stacey Davidson Tim Henley Ralph Mallebranche Mozart Pluviose 


Eleanor Prics Kaya Stone 

Eric Pugatch Wilson Siro 
Louisy Raymond Jennifer Sullivan 
Gary Reich Stephanie Talarico 
Maritza Rivera Quincy Taylor 
Veronica Robinson Carlos Thomas 
Dylan Rykerson Asline Thompson 
Lucia Santoro Paul Tusting 
Sophia Sasaki David Veiga 
Christine Savalonis Hannah Waldron 
Chandra Shimizu Robert Walker 
Balkys Sicard Lisa Welch 

Julic Shimizu Ben Wheeler 
Talia Sicmen Adrian Worrell 
Daniela Silver Nebiyou Yonas 
Josh Snider Alexandria Younossi 
Will Soreiro Nasrin Zaman 
Tamara Sorlic 

Leah Spain * Available names at press time 
Charles Stanley 

Jed Stiller 





bers of the laboratory team were trying to 
find out, through many experiments, which 
of the drugs caused less cardiotoxicity. 
Along with this fascinating work, Rebecca 
and the other students had the opportunity 
to share their weekly experiences with 
Dean Plunkett every Thursday for an hour 
and a half. 

“The experience at Northeastern Uni- 
versity was fantastic. I not only learned a 
lot about a career in research and what it 
entailed on a day to day basis, but I en- 
joyed myself at the same time,” reported 
Rebecca. 








Nick Altier! is sce er inte Academy. 
; ' Ke-7Fts ts 


THANKS FOR SUPPORTING 


CLUB DAY 


WE HOPE STUDENTS WILL CONSIDER 
JOINING A SCHOOL CLUB. 


Academic Decathlon 
AHORA 

All Seasons Inc. 

Alpine Ski Club 

Asian Club 

Black Student Union 
Cape Verdean Club 

Chess Club 

CRLS Crew/Rowing Club 
Debate Club 

Dating Violence Awareness 
East African Club 

Film Club 

Haitian Club 

Hispanic Club 

Innerzone ’ 

Ttalian Club 

Interact 


Japanese Awareness Club 












Mass Pre-Engineering Program 
MIT Talent Search/Upward Bound 
Onesimus 

Physical Fimess Club 

Portuguese Club 

Project 10 East 

Register Forum 

SADD/Student Against Drunk Driving 
Science Team 

Slavic Club 

Spanish Club 

Survey Committee 

Video production Group 

West Indian Club 

Wilderness Club 

Writing Group 

Young Women’s COmmission 
Young Women of Power 
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Crazy to Some, Sadam Hussein 
Made the News and His Point 


Is he crazy or not? From his previous actions (the Iraq-Iran War, the Gulf War) it 
seems that Sadam Hussein is definitely not the best person for the job of President of Iraq. 
What he did with his troops, recently, puzzled the world, although we can make some 
logic out of it. 

Why did he move his troops near the border in a large number? Well, the only logical 
reasoning I could give is that he wanted attention for Iraq. Recently, Haiti, Rwanda, and 
North Korea have been on the top. But now Iraq has taken center stage. Hussein wanted 
attention because he wanted the world community’s economic sanctions to be removed. 
He wanted to sell his oil His people were suffering because of the sanctions. His power 
was at risk. After the war, the death rate of children was 40% higher. In order for the 
world to pay good enough attention to him, he did something very dramatic. If you just 
look all around the world at the papers, he has made headlines. CNN, BBC, and others 
are all talking about his actions. I believe he achieved his goal, if that was his goal. Or, 
even if it wasn’t his goal, he now has this opportunity, to negotiate the lifting of some, if 
not all the sanctions. 

OSMAN KHAN 


Electioneering Over, Candidates 
Now Work for Productive Year 


In September, the students of CRLS lined up to vote for our yearly elections. Aside 
from some small complications, caused by the new schedule, in getting to the election 
booths, and by a broken scranton, in counting the actual votes, there are some good 
reasons why this year’s election may stand out from elections of the past. 

First, this is the second election since the Cambridge Rindge & Latin School was 
created (1977) that we have elected co-presidents. In the first, the two presidents from 
the merging Latin and Rindge schools shared the office until the end of the first year. 

There seems to have been more political fervor in general this year. You may have 
noticed the large assortment of creative campaign posters, which seemed to be both more 
creative and more prevalent than in recent years. There was a wide range in approach to 
posters: from signs embellished with computer graphics, some in color, to hand drawn, 
color-xeroxed posters. Their messages, similarly, were everything from simple “Vote for 
Me” messages to complicated campaign promises and declarations, to slick catch phrases. 


. CRLS had it all. 


More superficial differences aside, probably the most important thing this year was 
the election speech. The Register Forum had the privilege of having the drafts of a num- 
ber of speeches. The most common message, found in almost every speech, was the 


_ desire of the candidates for the opportunity to represent their class; to listen to their 
classmates’ needs and wants; to bring about some change from it. Several candidates 


boasted experience such as community service, work internships, and merely holding 


_ the claim that they “knew their class.” 


It may have been the Junior class president, Marcel Paret, who had the most substan- 


_ tial and most powerful things to say. 


“T also have a lot of pride in my class. Last year, the sophomores at this school had 
pride in their grade than anybody else in this school. If you vote for me, I [will] 
su that we have at least the same amount of pride this year.” 





__ Alumni Association Will Get 
_ Our Appreciation, Someday 








| 
Old Rindge Tech | 
| 


Have you ever wondered what one of your classmates will be doing in twenty 
years? Well, with the help of the newly formed Cambridge Alumni Association, 
CRLS students from the past, present and future will have a resource designed to 
help them with both reunions and student issues such as scholarships and career 
information. The group, which was started up by School Committee member Jo- 
seph Grassi, plans on being an association that gives CRLS students and gradu- 
ates a resource that had not before existed. Once the group of about seventy former 
Cambridge high school students, dating from as far back as 1934, get the program 
up and running, students will be able to take advantage of scholarships, career and 
college information. While the Cambridge community will notice the group’s con- 
tributions in the form of a resource center as well as funding for needed school 
items, many current students are probably wondering what’s the need for such an 
association. Principal Edward Sarasin believes not only will the school benefit 
financially, but current students will have a chance to rekindle old memories 
twenty years from now at their own class reunion. 

Presently, the Cambridge Alumni Association is a group representing Cam- 
bridge High School history. While right now, you’re probably regarding the asso- 
ciation as worthless, once you graduate most likely you’!l want to remain in touch 
with the Falcon spirit. And just think: twenty years from now, you’ll walk into a 
banquet hall, look at one of your ex-classmates all dressed up with a wedding ring 
on his/her finger and you’ll look straight into his/her eyes and say, “Shoot, I re- 
member you as the goofy looking, clumsy kid you were in high school.” 

KAYA STONE 


PLEASE HELP 


There has been an increase in food, soda cans, bottles (some broken), and litter 
throughout the building. All of this activity and litter is against school policy. Staff and 
students: please do not bring food or drinks into the corridors or rooms in the school. 
Please help to keep our building clean. Thank you! 
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VIOLENCE IS AT HOME, | 
TOO! 














Should The U.S. Go Into Other Countries? 


The United States of America should 
invade other countries only if its well being 
or democracy is at stake. If a foreign 
country poses a threat to the well-being of 
democracy it would affect the U.S. eco- 
nomically and/or militarily, the govern- 
ment of the U.S. mustintervene. This takes 
an even greater meaning if the threatening 
country is in the Western Hemisphere. For 
they would be closer to home and twice the 
danger due to the militarily unsafe dis- 
tance. Most of these ideas presented apply 
to Haiti. 

Haiti has historically been a poor na- 
tion and is the poorest in the Western 
Hemisphere today. Haiti became an inde- 
pendent country in 1804 after a successful 
slave uprising against the French. How- 
ever, because Haiti was a slave state used 
exclusively for economic gain by the 
French, there were many problems that 
confronted Haiti. They had no infrastruc- 
ture, lack of education, and hadnoeconomy 
because it was based around agriculture 
(mainly coffee and sugar) and nearly all of 
their plantations were destroyed by the 
rebellion. Throughout history, when people 
in acountry are starving and discontented, 
they resort to drastic measures. This usu- 
ally means a government ruled by military 
dictators. Haiti has never been a democ- 
racy and the dictators have ruled for their 
benefit only. 

We invaded Haiti for basically two 
reasons (1) The atrocities committed there 
were too sickening to let us, as the model 
Democratic system of government, let it 


Sexual Harassment Is Illegal 





harass- 
ment is a serious issue con- 
fronting CRLS and all high school 
across the country. CRLS has had its 
share of harassment cases. Our high 
school was in the news last year because 
of an incident of sexual harassment be- 
tween students. A female student at 
CRLS brought a boy who had been sexu- 
ally harassing her for awhile to court. It 
was a big ordeal. All the media heard of 
the incident and sent reporters and tele- 
vision camera crews to the school. 
Sexual harassment has become such 
an important issue that at the beginning . 
of the school year, a notice goes home 
with every student with the message in- 





dicating that sexual harassment is not — 


permissible and can have harsh conse- 
quences. Unfortunately, issues of sexual 
harassment tend to continue and get 
worse out of oa school, priate in 
the é- | 






person’s specific body parts, joking or ref- 
erence to sexual activity are inappropriate 
and can make a person feel uncomfortable. 
Sexual harassment these days goes further 
than innuendo and sexual comments and 
also includes name-calling. For example, 
calling a female “Baby,” or “Honey,” es- 
pecially if the comment is coming from a 
male, is disrespectful of the person. Many 
women take this sort of expression as a 
form of sexual harassment because they 
feel it puts them down. 

Sexual harassment has always gone 
on, but today, it is being tolerated less and 
less, Many people are speaking out against 
these behaviors, in school and at the work- 
place. At some point in their lives, many 
individuals will get harassed in some form. 
Women are more 


sex objects or inferior beings designed to 
‘serve men. No one has the right to make 
comments about anyone’s body or get into 
- the business of sexuality inappropriately. 
_ This behavior disrespects the person. 








consideration for her feelings as a human 


- Sexual harassment is a reflection of 


By Jason Marshall 


continue to happen in our part of the world. 
(2) The U.S. was being financially drained 
and overcrowded along the ports of America 
(especially Florida) by the massive amounts 
of Haitian refugees seeking political free- 
dom in “the land of the free”. Thus, Presi- 
dent Clinton had to make a decision. Either 
we would remain uninvolved and continue 
to be appalled, economically hurt, and not 
intervene for democracy’s stake, or we 
could bring the awesome power of the U.S. 
to Haiti and bring order to an unstable 
government. He chose to bring our power 
to Haiti and this, in turn, influenced the 
Sadrice (the military dictator) to step down 
out of power so that power could be placed 
inapro-democracy leadernamed Arastide. 

Invading a country brings about many 
considerations to keep in mind. Person- 
ally, Ido not like to see our young men and 
women sent off to a foreign country to 
possibly die for a cause that may not be 
worth dying for. However, many people 
are fully ready to send our troops to another 
country to fight. They say that that’s what 
the military is here for and if people did not 
want to fight they never should have joined. 
Ican truly understand this statement, but I 
bet that those same people would not be 
saying that if one of their close ones was 
being sent off to war. This hypocritical 
attitude is one of the reasons that young 
men were sent off so stoically to Vietnam 
to fight a Guerrilla war that would most 
likely scar them for life. If not physically, 
then mentally. 

Should the U.S. be the world’s police- 


Pa 


unjust. Many males feel as though they 
have the right to comment on anything they 
want about a woman. 

In our society today, we are still un- 
aware of how unfair the inequalities of men 
and women are. Some men make com- 
ments without being aware that it could be 
interpreted as sexual harassment. It never 
has occurred to them that it would be dis- 
respectful and unfair to treat women as only 
sex objects; to them it is normal. 

Take the case of a young woman who 
told me that she haies it when a male calls 
her any kind of sweet little names like 
“Honey,” “Baby,” etc. She feels as though 
she is being looked down upon, as if she is 
some sort of sex object. Many females say 
it depends on who uses the terms. If an eld- 
erly person uses these terms, the girls do 
not feel so offended. The intentions of the 
grandfatherly types when they use the 

terms as true 


likely than men to - signs of affection 
be victims. This is may not be the 
because histori. | “Many males feel as though |  gameastheinten- 
cally, women have | they have the right to com- | tionsofmen who 
not been recog- : oS in the same breath 
sigadies the ehdals ment on anything they want = ae 
of men, and have | about a woman.” the women. (Are 
Not been respected. males ata loss for 
For example, something to say 
- women have often been treated merely as ~ when they spot a 


woman, en alley adn & nite asthe 
subject of sex, sexual behavior or try to 
impose their desires on a woman without 





i 





man? Although it would be great if we 
could go into every country that is in bad 
shape and “straighten” it out, it would not 
be in the best interest of America. 
American’s lives should only be put on the 
line if our country or democracy is in 
jeopardy. And maybe we should take a 
look at our own country before playing the 
role of the hero? We have so many domes- 
tic problems that need to be addressed that 
it is hard to put in so much money to fight 
a war for another country. But if the 
situation will hurt us in the long run, than 
we must send our troops to fight. I know 
that many people will still say that we 
should keep our money to spend on America 
and that foreign aid should not be given 
out. However, if America never inter- 
vened and foreign aid was not given out, 
there would be a world full of Sadam 
Hussein’s and Adolf Hitler’s. Would 


America really be better off minding its 
own business? 








stranger because it might be interpreted 
as sexual harassment. As another male 
said, “If I even look at a female the wrong 
way, I feel like she thinks I’m harassing 
her.” Many males have told me that they 
are scared to say anything to females. 
One male told me once he was looking 
ata female colleague’s T-shirt. He pulled 
it out from the side just to see the whole 
thing and she went “off.” She screamed, 
so everyone heard, “Stop looking at my 
breasts!” That was a classic example of 
taking it to an extreme and assuming ha- 
rassment when nothing is intended. But 
most of the time, it’s the reality. 

Once, there was a girl who was 
sexually harassed by a teacher who al- 
ways used to ask if she had a boyfriend 
and how lucky her boyfriend was. He 
used to ask if they had sexual experiences 
and do other inappropriate prying that a 
teacher should not be doing. The girl 
went to go see the principal. It tumed 
out that this teacher had been pressuring 
other girls to talk about their sex lives, 
too. This teacher ended up losing his job. 
Itis a very difficult task to come out, go 
public, and say that an adult has been’ | 
sexually harassing you. 

Boys need to understand that girls” 
have different priorities and Mesmneelh | - 





want and what they do not want, an 
need to protect themselves from 
rerihets ages $4 
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study halls, or after school at 2:30. 
lreceive ongoing support for their work. 
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OUR CHANGING POLITICAL WORLD 


By Osman M. Khan 


Twenty-five new nations of the 
world have come up in the past four years 
The break-up of the Soviet Union, Yugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia, the unification 
of Germany, and the end of South Africa’s 
tule over Namibia have accounted for many 
of them. Many people are seeking indepen- 
dence in many parts of the world. The 
genocide in Bosnia, the famine striking 
people in various parts of Africa, and the 
Isarel-PLO talks over autonomy of some 
of the Israeli conquered lands may affect 
more changes. 


1- JAMU KASHMIR 


Occupied by India in the war of 1947 with- 


Pakistan. Majority (over 90 %) popula- 
tion is Muslim, who seek either indepen- 
dence or reunion with Pakistan. (See ar- 
ticle in paper for more details). 


2 - PUNJAB (INDIA) 
Majority Sikhs, are seeking independence, 
because the minority Hindus (in Punjab) 
are not treating them fairly. 


3-INDIA 
Many various groups seek independence 
from the biggest “Democracy in the 
World”. They feel that they are not repre- 
sented in the government. 


5 - NORTH KOREA 
May possess nuclear weapons, and if it 
does, then it is a big threat to the Korean 
peninsula, and the world. The U.S. and 
North Korea have an agreement to trade 
new technology for plutonium. 


6 - LEBANON 
Southem part of country, invaded by Israel. 
Hammas, a Palestinian group is seeking the 
end of Israeli occupation. 


7 - MIDDLE EAST 

Peace talks continue, between Israel and 
Arab countries. The Palestinians are slowly 
getting back some of their power and vio- 
lence outbreaks from both Israel and 
Hammas. Jordan and Israel have made 
peace sccord which is to be signed in Jor- 
dan, soon. 


8 - RWANDA 
The Civil war has ended between two ri- 
val tribes. There is no law and order in the 
country and mobs are looting and killing 
people. 


9 - HAITI 
President Aristide has returned, and is now 


working to make things better in the coun- — 


try. General Cedras has left the island. 


10- TIBET (CHINA) 





Map by Eleanor Goldberg & Steve Gaffney 





11 - BOSNIA, HERCEGOVINA 
Genocide is being committed by the Serbs 
against the Muslims and: the Croats. In 
1992 when the majority of the people in 
Bosnia decided to separate from Yugosla- 
via, the minority Serbs started a war against 
the Bosnian Muslims and the Bosnian 
Croats. (See related article.) There is a UN 
deadline for six months. If the Serbs do 
not comply, there will be a lifting of the 
arms embargo. The U.S. is also thinking 
of lifting the embargo unilaterally. 


- SRI LANKA 
A group of people called the Tamils are 
seeking independence. 


13 - NORTHERN IRELAND 
Cease-fire is in place between the IRA and 
Great Britain. The IRA had been fighting 
against the British rule over N. Ireland. 


14 - TAJIKISTAN 
Communist leader in place, backed by the 
Russian troops. Political unrest in the 
country. 


15 - AFGHANISTAN 
Sometimes violence erupts between the 
President’s troops and the Prime Minister’s 
troops. Many cease fires have been medi- 
ated by neighboring Paskistan and the IC. 


16-BURMA | 
Trouble between the dictators whorule and 
the Muslims. The dictator government has 
pele i ae 





17 - ANGOLA & SUDAN 
Civil War. Also in many other African 
countries. 


18 - FRANCE & SPAIN 
Corsicans (under the French) and the 
Basque separatists continue to agitate for 
independence. 


19 - CANADA 


Quebec, a majority French speaking prov- 


ince, pushes for independence. 


20 -CUBA, YEMEN, SOMALIA 
Hot areas that are cool at the present. 
The end of civil war in Somalia and Yemen. 
The communist leader Fidel Castro in Cuba 
is losing popularity. 


21 - IRAQ 
Sadam Hussein had moved a large quan- 
tity of troops near the border with Kuwait. 
It is reported, after the US threat, he has 
moved them back. He probably did this 
only to draw attention, so that the UN 


would lift sanctions. 


22 - PERU 
A group called the Shining Path, using 
gorilla warfare, is trying to overthrow the 
government, who is doing little to help the 
poor in the aden ° 














By Osman Khan ’96 















Voice of Justice 






Here are personal accounts of atrocities 
commited during the Bosnia conflict. 

“T was captured in the camp in the ‘S.V. 
Cica’ primary school from May to Septem- 
ber. I lived there under impossible condi- 
tions. I was raped there every night. All 
that was followed by maltreatment and 
physical torture as well as threats with fire- 
arms. They took me together with other in- 
ternees twice a night to the Chetniks’ rooms. 
During one night, five or six Chetmiks raped 
each of the five or six female internees, in- 
cluding me. When I noticed that I became 
pregnant, I asked them to allow me to go to 
the doctor for an abortion. They did not al- 
low me that and told me that they just wanted 
Muslim girls to bear Chetniks. They insulted 
us and sang the songs insulting Muslims. 
When I was six months pregnant they ex- 
changed all women, all thirteen of us. All 


































BOSNIA’S MONTHLY “HORROR” SCOPE 


of us were pregnant except one six year-old girl. 
They also raped her. When they raped her we 
were witnesses to terrible cries and atrocities 
in the room in which we were accommodated.” 

After the exchange, the above woman re- 
ported to the Gynecology Clinic at the Univer- 
sity Medical Center Sarajevo, but it was too late 
to have an abortion. She bore a girl on Decem- 
ber 25, 1992. 

The Commission for Gathering Facts on the 
Crises Commited in the Territory of the Repub- 
lic of Bosnia and Hercegovina has recived state- 
ments made by hundreds of other innocent vic- 
tims who were both victims of rapes and wit- 
nesses to the rapes of hundreds of other women 
and underaged girls. They have obtained the 
following data from regions listed below: 

Novo Sarajevo Municipality: In Grbavica 
settlement, systematic rapes of girls age 13-18; 
20 girls intemed in the premises of the Digitron 
Company’ 20 women and girls interned in the 
cellar of the Lesnia Company; systematic rapes 
within the period from June to December, 1992 
and afterwards exchange or taking to Serbia, 
but when it was impossible to abortion; rapes 
in presence of their husbasnds. 

Lildza Municipality: Mass rapes in the fe- 
male part of the Kula camp. 

Novi Grad Municipality: Rapes and kill- 
ing in the Aerodrom settlement and in Ahatovici 
and Dobrosevici villages. 

Vogosca Municipality: Mass rapes and kill- 
ing of women and girls in the restaruant Kod 
Sonje and in Vranjak village; 16 women killed 
after being raped. 

Tlijas Municipality: Rapes of women of 
Muslim nationality in Krse and Svrake villages. 

Occupied parts of the Brcko Municipality: 
Restaruants tured into female camps and bor- 
dellos. Mass rapes were committed there as 
well as in the female camp in Brezovo Polje. 

Occupied parts of the Visegrad Municipal- 





ity: Rapes of 200 girls in Vilina Vise hotel; 
five victims committed suicide, six escaped, 
but a great number were killed. 

Occupied parts of the Rogatica Munici- 
pality: Systematic rapes and physical mal- 
treatment of girls and women in the V. 
Vlahovic school, and looting of jewelry. They 
were taken from the classrooms in the evening 
and brought back in the morning. 

Occupied parts of the Foca Municipality: 
Mass rapes in the local prison, sports hall, and 
Brod on the Drina River, A bordello with 12 
year old girls was established in Miljevina. 

Occupied parts of Kalinovik Municipal- 
ity: Mass rapes of 50 women and girls from 
Gacko, Nevesinje and Podrinje. 

Occupied parts of the Derventa Munici- 
pality: Rape of a 10 year old girl. 

Occupied part of Kotor Varos Municipal- 
ity: Rape of an 11 year old girl and mass 
rapes in Vrbanjak village. 

Occupied parts of the Doboj Municipal- 
ity: Rape in the presence of husbands and 
mass rapes in villages. 

Occupied parts of the Zvomik Municipal- 
ity: 35 men killed and mass rape committed 
after looting and maltreatment. 

Occupied parts of Sokolac Municipality: 
Mass rapes of girls, even a 6 year old girl; 
girls and women forced into pregnancy. 

Occupied parts of the Bosanska Dubica 
Municipality: A bordell with 11 year old girls 
established in Mesetnica-Duboki Jarak; rapes 
of girls. 

Occupied parts of the Bosanska Krupa 
Municipality: Rape and maltreatment of 
women in Petar Kocic primary school. 

Occupied parts of the Sekovici Munici- 
pality: Rape of 800 women in the Sekovici 
detention camp. 

The Bosnia Info Line 269-BOSNIA 
(2676) is available for those who want to help. 








Singapore Is Pleasant Country 
Despite Recent Negative Press 


By Jiewuh Song 
Before I moved to Peatiee I lived 
in Singapore for two and a half years. 
Singapore is a small island nation down in 
southeastern Asia, about two degrees above 
the equator. It’s a multiracial country—the 
population is mainly composed of Chinese, 
Malays, and Indians. The languages of all 
three races, as well as English, are spoken, 
which makes it pretty convenient for En- 
glish speaking vistors. 
Perhaps this advantage, and the fact 
that it is a great place for businesses, are 
> the reasons why so many foreigners live 
_ there, If you were to walk out in the streets 
(in any part of the country), you’d be able 





to see people from el ease Eins Of 


grassy land with plenty of palm trees, 









bushes and bugs. Sparsely spread on the 
campus ground were several buildings 
called “blocks”—each block represented 
a subject, such as math or humanities. Al- 
most all of the classrooms were air-condi- 
tioned, not because the school adored its 
students so much they wanted to give us 
luxury, but more because it was a neces- 
sity. Singapore is always hot and humid, 
So it’s very hard to get through eight classes 
a day without an effective cooling system. 
(The rooms where air-conditioning wasn’t 
available were often referred to as places 
“where there’s more mosquitoes than there 
is air.) 

Besides these physical obstacles, and 
the sometimes negative attention on for- 
eign juveniles, Singapore is a fairly pleas- 
ant place for a teenager to live. That is, as 
long as your hobbies don’t include spray- 
painting cars and stealing road signs, in 
which case you could end up like the 
American, Michael Fay. Compared to most 
countries, it’s extremely safe and clean and 
is a good place to gain experience on a di- 





verse blend of culture. If you stay in the F 
fami with Chines poernpes 
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IRA Cease-Fire 
Offers End to 
Old Feud 


By Sean Gass 

On August 31, 1994, while most 
students at Cambridge Rindge and Latin 
were returning from summer vacation, the 
Irish Republican Army was preparing to 
announce a cease-fire, which would end 
decades of violence between the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland. 

For nearly thirty years England has 
been in occupation of Norther Ireland, and 
for just as long the IRA has existed to 


oppose English forces in that area. The IRA 


has two factions: political and activist. The 
political faction is called Sinn Fein; the 
activist faction is simply violent. Violence 
has been rampant in Norther Ireland since 
the beginning of the English occupation; 
it is not uncommon, in fact it is 
commonplace, to see British troops 
marching through city streets. 

For weeks a cease-fire was expected. 
Violent action was rapidly losing support 
and the IRA had begun to experience a 
fairly serious shortage of arms, but Britain 
was hesitant and the IRA was not entirely 
ready. The catalyst for the reaction, not 
surprisingly, was a United States move. 
President Clinton, for the first time in 
twenty years, broke the American policy 
of non intervention in the IRA conflict by 
granting a visa to a representative of Sinn 
Fein on a mission to gather support for the 
cease fire. The cease-fire was announced 
on August 31, and began on September 1, 
1994. The situation so far has not been 
announced as permanent, however, and 
Sinn Fein leader Gerry Adams wams that 
the IRA has been known to break such 
pacts. Now that talks are underway 
between slightly hesitant Great Britain and 
IRA leaders, the promise of a peaceful 
future between the feuding parties seems 
very probable. 





COMMENTARY 


The Rape of 
Kashmir 





Kasmir, a small disputed territory, 
little known to the “western world,” is at 
the heart of the problem between India 
and Pakistan. 


It was abeautiful state once—the — 


“Bahamas” of the subcontinent. No 
longer is it like that. The state has been 
massacred by two countries fighting over 
a little piece of land that they claim to 
be their own. 

Women, girls, and old ladies have 





been and are still being raped by the bru- - 





events in Serbia and Croatia. Everyone 
knws about the injustice towards the 
people of South Africa. Everyone knows 
about the latest developments in Haiti. 
Does anyone know anything about 
Kashmir? Can anyone even point it out 
on the map of the world? U.N.O. has 
called it an internal problem. Why 
wasn’t the Serbian-Croatian dispute 
called an internal problem? They are in 
the same situation as Kashmir. Why is 
it that they have turned a cold shoulder 
to this issue? 

The United States government in- 
volves itself in all the petty problems 
_around the globe. When the prices of oil 
were at stake in the Gulf, they jumped 


this topic? They have successfully do 
so with every other problem. 


tal Indian soldiers. Innocent men are 1 





























By Kobun Kaluza *96 

Ina small town, with an English name, 
the mist settled into the cobblestone walk- 
ways where horses tread. A small tavern 
lay on the west side of town and as the sun 
set behind a layer of grey clouds, cheers 
could be heard from within. The door was 
a dark mahogany. The brass handle gave it 
a look of time gone by, though it had re- 
cently been installed. The laughter rose and 
glass mugs crashed together with the 
sounds of triumph. There was a dull gleam 
in the air and the lanterns cast their flick- 
ering lights against the bare walls. The ceil- 
ing was supported with strong wooden 
beams. The tables were covered with plates 
full of mutton. Chairs were left bedlam 
amidst the jovial folk. A fool stood amidst 
a large circle of these gallivanting patrons, 
his eyes down, cast in admonition. His jug- 
gling balls lay scattered upon the wooden 
floor, broken glass and spit. His fellow 
neighbors laughed and cheered as a tomato 
was hurled from someone’s dinner plate. 

“Come on fool, pick them up. Show 
us your skill.” Another round of laughter 
shot out from the audience. “Show us what 
you know.” 

The fool raised his head and looked 
out at the crowd. He raised a tender hand 
and awaited an opportunity to speak. The 
crowd died down and he began. His voice 
was soft and furtive, but he was aware of 
what he spoke. 

“Brothers, I am sure I know the most 


POETRY = 


A seed is germinated on the ploughed soils of love 
your touch engulfing the seed with passion, 
enflaming the innocent bud. 
Your face shines sweetly with its sheer complexion, 
dancing with its admiring look like the sun dances with its rays. 
Your eyes fill into bloom the embrace of ascent so 
provoking yet unique in another subliminal extremity. 
Your lips intoxicate the dream of an emotional bloomer, hinting 
of a life in tempo with the beat of a missing desire. 
Your hair shines radiance upon my darkened soul as the smell 
of salvation blinds my devoted emotion to sanctuary. 
And when I look upon those shining, oh so sweet shining eyes, I 
can never forget the sunshine exposed for a brevity, a moment 
in time, when the passion ea in your heart. 

. Until now, in another time, another life when I saw your expression 
of mil regret, I saw a stream, flowing inside you out to me. 
" When I saw this vision, I envoked a dream, a sleeping dream, 

the expression of mild regret saw the anguish of the delta 
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ART and LIFE 


“TInnerzone” Fosters Silent Understanding 


important thing a man could know and am 
ready to act on that knowledge.” 

Bottles crashed around him and exple- 
tives cascaded through the air. Now the 
faces before him turned evil and they as- 
sailed him with scom, crying he was self- 
ish and arrogant. Again he raised a tender 
hand and awaited silence. 

“Humility... is acting on the knowl- 
edge that everyone’s feelings are equal. 
That all our minds share common...” 

A wave of protest came from the au- 
dience. They readied their defenses against 
what the fool had to say. Men smashed 
burly arms against each other, while the 
woman looked on with contempt. Behind 
the long oak counter a large woman bel- 
lowed out her words with great force, “You 
all wanted to hear what he knew, so listen 
up.” 

The crowd reared around and gazed 
upon the woman’s red face and large arms, 
her golden hair wrapped up in a loose bun 
behind her head. They peered back at the 
fool. He looked up with pleading eyes at 
the woman and then out at the faces of the 
crowd. 

“Mind is the universal link between 
all of us. When we look for similarities, 
we must not overlook what’s obvious. We 
all think and we all feel, no matter what 
gender race or ethnicity. Not even whether 
we're cool or not goes beyond the univer- 
sality of mind. 

“Cool,” the most ambiguous of Sere, 
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Echoed Invocation 
By Ben Schneider 
Let this sound resound, mls | 
bess thowahbe found, in echoed 
invocation. 


“Les his sen thas idea mesaiaed Ai 
forgotten. Tals $392 TF MEE Bae 


Let this ocean troubled s0;t0 drift, and then, 


be found again. — Ate cia MARGOLIN S. 
erg aad ES y Oates 
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has been around long before the styles of 
today. In the 50’s “cool” had as many 
meanings as we could find and over the 
years no definition has formed. For our pur- 
poses let’s let “cool” mean “comfortable.” 

Being comfortable is the most impor- 
tant feeling of the individual. Dictionary 
definition: at ease. Take it easy, let it all 
hang out, don’t succumb to your fears. Let 
laughter overwhelm you until your inner 
light shines freely. Only then are you truly 
an individual. When there is no you, no 
subject, no object. Everyone is together 
sharing one experience. If you make a mis- 
take, laugh at its humor. If you’re feeling 
down, don’t be afraid to drop your defenses 
and ask for a hand. The universe is made 
up of relationships, like the relation be- 
tween present and future for example. The 
relationship between myself and this ring 
around me. The relation between life and 
death, birth and taxes...” 

The crowd could hear no more. They 
closed in and smothered the fool in their 
powerful arms. In the confusion he gath- 
ered his juggling balls and crawled over 
the broken glass and spit through the legs 
of one of the audience. Unnoticed, he dis- 
appeared into the shadows of the night. The 
woman bellowed out great waves of laugh- 
ter at the conditions of his escape. 


(“innerzone” is a student collaborative fo- 
cused on building confidence in one's in- 
ner voice.) 


The Broken Hearted 


‘Ghost of A Sheet 
By Joyce 


His face bewildered and harrowed 

saddenéd by the estranged smiling jack-o- 
lantern 

on the blinding porch step 

The on-going burning infamy was felt 

deep in his heart that late pre-November night 
He drags his feet from door to door, oblivious 
to 

the eerie vivacity of the night 

picking up bits of smashed pumpkins, the 
haggard, dirty, white sheet acquires many 
orange-yellow 

stains 

Running down the one-way streets, he shouts 
and interrupts the staged colloquy between 
the incredible Hulk and the Hulk’s small 
yellow lawyer. 

He sighs and notices the red eyes staring out 
at 

him from behind the bushes— 

The body shapes of the denizens are saturated 
in pitch blackness 5 


; Re ee eres ei of 


_his ne consumes the familiar pensiveness 
as 


; ‘this whole éoncept were a nightmare 


An epoch \ where PBS olds borrow “Play- 


on 


from’ igrivies, this exetaed small boy begins 
his friendship with extenuation(s);— 
passing truth by like a fallen leaf © 
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By Suzete Barros 
I’m an oak tree : 

that stands tallinfront ' Ww 
of Mrs. Smith’s house on Third Street. I 
~ have beautiful green leaves in the summer 
and when the weather changes, so do my 
leaves into varieties of color. When it’s 
freezing, I’m bare naked. I’m ninety-six 
years old; I’m, the same age as Mrs. Smith. 
Iremember when her two boys were grow- 
ing up and climbing and hanging all over 
me. I felt loved and wanted. I was well 


CONTRIBUTE 
to our Art-& 
Life Styles 


pages. 
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taken care of. But now Mrs. Smith and I 
are alone. Her children grew up and moved 
away and her late husband died from old 
age. She sits in her rocking chair looking 
at me through the window. But for days I 
haven’t seen her. Mrs. Smith has been ill. 
With a little more strength she asked her 
son to be seated in her chair so that she 
could see me. Mrs. Smith always loved the 
colors of my autumn coat this time of year. 
But soon I will lose them. The wind is 
strong and mean to my fragile leaves. They 
are falling more and more each day and 
each day good old Mrs. Smith is getting 
sicker and sicker. I was down to my last 
few. The day was long and I tried so hard 
to hold on to them, but I couldn’t. When 
my very last leaf fell, I looked at Mrs. Smith 
and she looked at me as if she knew that I 
was looking at her. She slightly grinned and 
closed her eyes. 


To Music 
Head 


By Daniel A. Chirkov 

So I have done it. Swiftly ending my 
seven year involvement with that uniquely 
American form of music, I have packed 
away into an aging computer box my sur- 
viving collection of tapes and records. They 
have served me well. Over the years I have 
become accustomed to hearing their drums 
and guitars, their screaming rage and calm 
madness. As I closed the flap of the box 
and scribbled: “Archive 1987 — 1994” in 
the long thin letters of a ball point pen, I 
tried to remember every song, every word, 









every sound. Some friends, others merely 
brief acquaintances, they accompanied me 
through times good and evil. Adieu! Your 
chatter I can no more endure. Entering into 
your world with desires of conformity, I 
come out now, no longer ashamed, uncer- 
tain, or trembling with adolescent fear. Your 
naive rebellion brings a gentle smile to my 
face. My friends grimace when I tell them 
I quit listening to music. Am I free? This 
past weekend I indulged in an orgy of nos- 
talgia, listening to all of what now lies be- 
fore me in the box. Tomorrow will be Fri- 
day, and the echo of silence is invisibly 
shaking the white walls of my room. This 
is not as in the past, an empty silence, but 
one full of the piercing thoughts of my 
soundless mind. What if everyone could 
close their ears to the noise, like their eyes, 
just for one minute. Would they hear their 
own thoughts? I do. 
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Video Production classes 
“Tuning In To Media Literacy” Helps Students Be Critical Thinkers 


(A representative sampling does not include all responses. Some responses have been edited.) 
























“Tt was interesting to watch. I think it was put together well, but they should 
have used CRLS and the high school level more. They kind of cut our opinions 
and views short.” — Johanna Wilson 


“T think that the people in this class had a lot of good things to say - that the 
people who video taped us didn’t use.” — Carlos Thomas 


“T think when you construct media, you should use... [what] will catch the 
viewers’ eyes. In showing your point of view you should take what the media is 
telling you, and follow up on that. 

“Everyone watches TV and if you can get the audience with a specific issue 
that is taking place now, the viewer won't switch the channel or tum it off.” 
“On the tape we are doing on teenage pregnancy.. by having statistics, the viewer 
pays attention because it’s... information they want to know... statistics are 
straight out, [they don’t beat] around the bush.” — Omayra Colon 


“Well, I think that TV is so negative... they never show anything positive. They 
show you what they want. If I try to create something I always tell the truth... 
and the media doesn’t. [I] have a topic that people want to know about... Gangsta 
Rap. Rap doesn’t cause violence. Violence was here before Tap, and it will 


io 
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By Video Production Students | Classroom, the Pacific Mountain | always be [here]. [From my video tape] that’s what people would learn.” — _ 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin | Network, and the Discovery | Wendell Tumer 
Students in last year’s Video Pro- Channel. The producers wanted to “Fora . . 
3s : ; eae program that's supposed to educate people, they should be more aware 

duction classes Periods 4 &5 show students engaged in video | of the click factor. IfI was home, I would have changed the channel.” — Maceo , 

were asked to be involved in a| production themselves, ask ques- | Gillecce . 

Piece made for TV about media | tions about what the media means ; ae We att pe ae 
| literacy. Working with teacher | to students, and leam about how | “1¢ancreate media that educates people... I wo dreach my audience a 

Robin Gile Litwin and student | students here use media to get our a ae : ee show what violence does and show 

teacher Roberta Hayes, they pre- Own messages across. Students é a hy : 

pared by Studying concepts of | wrote the responses to the finished “T think that the show was uninformativ e and pointless. It showed how the 
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Swim Team Defeats Odds; 
Beats Quincy, 97-85 


By Gloria Tsoi 

“Where in the world is the bus!? ex- 
claim several members of the women’s 
swim team. It was the first swim meet of 
the year for Cambridge, and things were 
already falling apart. 

“Downtown Boston,” the new swim 
coach Tad Sudnik replied to the group of 
twenty girls waiting for the bus to take them 
to the Quincy pool. 

Aggravation built as the clock kept 





ticking closer and closer to 3:30 P.M., when 
we would have to forfeit due to lateness. 
Finally, the bus arrives and the team mem- 
bers pile on with lightening quickness. The 
half hour goes quickly, and as the bus pulls 
up to Quincy, the girls bolted out into the 
pool area because there were only minutes 
left before the forfeit deadline. 

Luckily, Cambridge made it just in 
time. After only a brief stretch and warm- 
up, the meet is about to start. Anticipation 
and fear ran through all the girls’ minds. 
The team, this year is primarily comprised 
of freshmen and beginners, so for many it 
was the first meet in their lives. 

However, soon Cambridge found out 
there was nothing to worry about. Cam- 
bridge won the meet, 97-85, taking at least 
first place in all events. 

Armed with a new coach, a new pro- 
gram, and more team training spirit than 
ever, the women’s team hopes to have its 
best season ever. 






Girls’ Soccer Team Proving 
Their Potential Against League Foes 


By Alison Watkins 

If you were to tell a female soccer 
player from this school a few years ago, 
that the varsity girls’ soccer team of 1994 
would have a chance of going to the state 
tournament, she never would have be- 
lieved it. 

Thanks to the arrival of many new faces 
to the team, including a new coach and 


Football Team Is Frustrated With Losses; 
Needs School to Support Its Love of Game 


By Kaya Stone 
Like the Cin- 
cinnati Bengals 
of the NFL, the 
Cambridge 
Rindge and 
Latin football 
teams of the 
- last five years 
have been the 
laughing 
stocks of their eapbctite leagues. After 





four years and over thirty games later, the 


Falcon team has just one win to show for 
their efforts. Now, with much of the 1994 
season gone by without a win, Cambridge 
along the Bengals can only look towards 
the future and try to forget about the past. 

If the season truly does come down to 
one full of tough losses and futility, Fal- 
con players, coaches and fans will have the 
last seventeen seconds of the October, 13 
game versus Medford running through 
their heads for a long time. Down 7-6 with 
just seventeen ticks on the clock, seniortri- 
captain Simon Valentin came up with a 
fumble in Medford’s own end zone for the 
touchdown. Now up 12-6 with almost no 
time left on the clock, CRLS players were 





oe 


ecstatic over what looked to be the first 





future pointing out that the team “put outa 
Teal good effort and showed everyone that 
we can win games”. 

Despite the team’s lack of success, 
Lesser feels that the problem lies more 
within the school rather than the team it- 
self. When Waltham pulled up-to Russell 
Field in North Cambridge, four busloads 
full of players, band members, and fans 
stepped out on to the field ready for a foot- 
ball game. The Rindge and Latin numbers 
were quite different as on this day the Fal- 
con team was only able to suit up twenty 
guys to counter Waltham’s sixty. Consid- 
ering there are over 2000 students at CRLS, 
obviously many students who normally 
would play high school football are not 
doing so.The consensus among the play- 
ers is that many CRLS students refuse to 
play for a losing team. While winning is 
the primary focus of sports, Lesser points 
out that “each and every player is playing 
because they love the game. Not because 
they win.” Under present conditions the 
entire Falcon team is getting plenty of time 
to play, as Coach Bill Timmins has had to 
resort to leaving his players out on the field 
for the entire game. 

Throughout the school, the snickering 
will continue and most likely 1994 will go 
by as the season CRLS almost won a game. 







_ | Yet, despite a season full of lows, this ar- — 
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ROSTER 
Romel Howard (#3) 
George Ware (#6) 
Luis Gray (#7) 
Kirck Sencion (#8) 
Anthony Allen (#9) 
Matt Power-Koch (#11) 
Tom Matterazzo (#13) 
Miguel Marinez (#23) 
Shauntoo Cottrell (#25) 
Seth Bracey (#30) 
Jason Upshaw (#32) 
Kamil Wilkinson (#35) 
Jose Calderon (#37) 
Jeremy Fitzgibbon (#39) 
Jason Bennett (#40) 
Juan Goris (#45) 
Matt Keller* (#47) 
Jason MacKay (#52) 
Richard Parziale (#53) 
Peter Popovics* (#54) 
Jeff Exilus (#57) 
Drew Plebani (#58) 
Shamus Bailey (#60) 
Larry Lisenby (#62) 
James DeLancy (#63) 
Alex Pedroza (#64) 
Alex Domond (#65) 
Carlington Bent (#66) 
Dondre Monigat (#70) 
Nate Lesser (#74) 
Ryan ae oe 
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the dedication of many returning players, 
the girls’ varsity team has hada fairly good 
season. The junior varsity has also enjoyed 
a good season, considering this is only its 
second year in existence. 

Starting off the season with two wins 
against Malden High (6-0) and Everett 
High (9-0), the girls and their coach, Rami 
Alwan, were anticipating a winning sea- 
son. Although this did not exactly pan out, 
the varsity team has an astonishing (well, 
at least:astonishing to anyone who has 
known the team in the past) record of four 
wins, five losses, and three ties. Only two 
game remain in the regular season. 

Of course, the season could be extended 
if CRLS can defeat past league champiopn 
Peabody and Medford. The last time they 
played these two teams, Cambridge lost to 
Peabody, 1-0, and tied Medford, 1-1. 

Captain Eleanor Pries says, “This is the 
best season I have ever had.” She sees the 
team having a lot of potential in the future 
and she is sad to leaver it. 
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Thanks to the Cambridge Partmership for Public Education for funding of this field 
trip. Other Houses/Programs are invited to create a photo pager of a special event/ 
activity. Photos by N. Burns. 








\ \ atch them both grow by 
depositing your personal funds, 


special project funds, or student 
SS INI ee club funds at the School Bank. 
| Students perform all banking 
AND THE transactions including opening 
accounts, accepting deposits, 
S } and making withdrawals. 
CHOOL The School Bank is located 
opposite CRLS’s Main Office 
B ANK and is open Monday-Friday, 
11:05 a.m. - 12:25 p.m. (D Block). 
for students, faculty, and school 
AT CRLS » personnel only. 
Accounts opened at the School 
Bank can also be serviced at any 
of our East Cambridge Savings 
Bank locations: 





292 Cambridge St. 1310 Cambridge St. 


Cambridge Cambridge 

One Canal Park 285 Highland Ave. 
Cambridge Somerville 
354-7700 

Stop by 7 

The School Bank Today! 


*Profits will be transferred into a scholarship fund. 


Member FDIC/DIF 
_ Deposits Insured in Full 
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C.R.L.S. Has Developed a Tradition 


of establishing programs of choice which 


° create smaller communities within the larger school 
° attempt to cater to the individual needs of our students. 


There are six such programs to which ninth graders can belong. 


* The Rindge School of Technical Arts, dating back to 1888, enables its 
students to graduate with both a technical/vocational certificate and a 
high school diploma. 


* The Pilot School, one of the country’s first “school-within-a-school” 
alternatives, was founded in 1968 and maintains its emphasis on a cross- 
grade curriculum, democratic decision-making, an advising program and 
community building activities. 


* The Fundamental School, which began as an off-campus self-con- 
tained program in 1974, still emphasizes a traditional curriculum in an 
atmosphere of discipline and respect. 


+ House A, instituted in 1977 with the reorganization of C.R.L.S., sup- 
ports its commitment to academic achievement through a curricular 
emphasis on the development of study skills. 


* The Academy, established in 1989, emphasizes collaborative learning 
through team-teaching, heterogeneous class groupings, and integrated 
studies. 


¢ The Leadership School, also established in 1989, emphasizes leader- 
ship training, just conflict resolution, and community service. 





In addition to these six programs of choice, 


C.R.L.S. also offers programs to students needing particular kinds of support. 
The Bilingual Program teaches English and a full complement of courses to about 
200 students in their native languages: Chinese, French-Creole, Portuguese, 
Spanish and Amharic. C.R.L.S. also runs a model drop-out prevention program: 
the Adolescent Parenting Program. 


It is a priority at C.R.L.S. to have all students be enrolled in programs they 
have selected as their first or second choices. It is an equal priority at C.R.L.S. to 
have the population of each program, to the extent possible, represent the demo- 
graphics, aspirations, and ability levels of the student body as a whole. Programs 
of choice may differ in theme, emphasis, and management. However, they provide 
equal opportunities for students: 


» Students in all programs pursue major college preparation subjects, as well 
as sequential courses in visual and performing arts, vocational fields, business, 
media, and technology. 


' 


+ Students in all programs are dual citizens of both C.R.L.S. and the program 
in which they are enrolled. 


* Students in all programs have access to curricular electives throughout the 
school, and to special services and resouces such as Chapter I, Chapter 766 
(the Bureau of Pupil Services), the Career Resource Center, Cambridge 
School Volunteers, the Writing Center, the Mac Lab, and the Pearl C. Wise 
Library. 


* Students in all programs represent a range of performance levels on stan- 
dardized tests and other evaluation measures; there are outstanding student 
achievers in every program, and every program tries to meet the needs of a 
range of student. 


» Students in all programs have equal access to the wide range of extra- 
curricular activities offered at C.R.L.S. 





+ Students in all programs have representatives to the school-wide Student 
Government. 













In conclusion, for ninth graders, the School-Within-A-Si 
creates the advantages of a home base, she Uncen 








HOUSE A 


House Ais on the third floor of the C.R.L.S. House A means committment to a constant pursuit of academic 
excxellence. It is a positive environment for students of all colors and races. It strives to maximize the potential 
of each and every student. Along with an excellent curriculum, it provides many student-run activities and 


RINDGE §s 
TECHNIK 


services. Success comes from House A. 


The program recognizes the rich diversity of the City of Cambridge and of the student body enrolled within 
this program. It is the intention of the House to capitalize upon and nourish the great strengths of this diversity as 


it endeavors to enhance and refine the awareness of its students. 


To achieve these goals, commitment to the following concepts and services is emphasized: 


+ The constant pursuit of academic excellence 


* The concern for educational quality and equity 


+ Strong parental involvement and support aimed at the development and reinforcement of a positive 
environment and community among House A students, parents and staff 


Active and on-going student support teams/groups to offer continuous assistance and counseling to all 


students in need of such services 


* A Core Curriculum for 9th and 10th grade students (English, Math, Social Studies, and Science) 


* * Study Skills instruction for all House A students to increase their proficiency in the areas of critical 


thinking, reading, and content-oriented study skills 


As ninth graders students choose basic, intermediate or advanced-paced versions of the core curriculum, in 
language arts and social studies which focuses on world literature and modern world history. They also choose 
appropriate level courses in science and mathematics. Like other ninth graders at C.R.L.S. they enroll in physical 
education, health, and elective courses. 






* THE HOUSE A LEARNING CENTER 









courses of study in a more effective and efficient manner. 







Teacher-in-Charge (R339). 






Interested in speed reading? Want help with the research report? Like to improve your note-taking abilities? 
Looking for suggestions that will aid you in preparing for examinations? Could you benefit from an SAT Review and 
Preparation course? Consider developing your memory skills? THEN REMEMBER THIS! 

The House A Learning Center is an academic support program that will assist you in improving your learning 
strategies and critical thinking abilities in activities such as those above and in numerous other study skill areas as well. 
(See attached sheets.) The main focus of the Center is to help you apply these skills to all your academic classes and 


The House A Learning Center exists for you!! GIVE IT A TRY!! It is located on the 3rd floor of the Rindge 
building in Room R339. The Center is open Monday througfh Friday, before school (7:30-8:15), periods 3,4,6,7, and 
after school (by arrangement). For more information contact Ruby Pierce, House A Administrator, or John Sennott, 


PILOT SCHOOL 


Located on the fifth floor, the PILOT SCHOOL is the oldest alternative high school program within 
C.R.L:S. The 250 Pilot School students (grades 9-12) have been selected randomly from an applicant pool to 
insure a representative cross-section of the student body with respect to racial/ethnic background, gender and 


geographic district. 


The program offers a variety of courses, including English and social studies electives; certain levels of 
French and Spanish; and algebra through advanced mathematics. Students have individualized schedules 


which reflect access to a wide variety of courses in the high school. The freshman class of the CRLS Job Skills 


Program is part of the Pilot School community. Students in grade nine take at least three Pilot School classes. 
All other students are required to take two Pilot School classes. All students participate in annual Olympics 


and Retreat Planning days. 


Among the unique features are the following: 


1) Heterogeneity of classes. Classes are untracked and 
generally include all grade levels. Pilot School emphasizes 
a stong commitment to learning, academic excellence and 
multi-cultural education. All freshmen must take three 
classes within Pilot School. 


2) Close student-teacher relationships. All students 
belong to one of nine advising groups which meet daily as 
a homeroom and once a month during an activity period. 
Each teacher serves as an advisor to 27 advisees for 
academic and personal concerns and serves as the home- 
base contact for parents. Within these groups, students and 
advisor interact informally on ad-hoc committees and in 
special interest activities. Pilot School seeks to develop a 
strong sense of community through all of its school 
activities. 


3) Shared decision-making. Students, parents, and staff 
are involved in decision-making and planning around 
school activities, policies, curriculum and staffing. The 
Agenda Committee, which is comprised of two representa- 
tives from each advising group plus three staff members, 
functions as our school governance body. Weekly staff 
meetings also shape program decision-making. 


4) Student-Centered Guidance/Counseling. Two 
guidance counselors work with students from specific 
advising groups on short-term emotional, social and 


academic problems, as well as career and college planning. 


They also lead counseling support groups which focus on 
self-exploration and decision-making skills, and a senior 
seminar, which focuses on support for the college applica- 
tion process. 


5) Leadership and Communication. The program 
administrator (Dean) is responsible for discipline, schedul- 
ing, budget and other such administrative matters. How- 
ever, the Dean, counselors, and teachers work closely 
together on all school concerns. There is a strong commit- 
ment to communication with parents and students around 
school issues and school activities through telephone calls, 
conferences, periodic reports and newsletters. 


The Pilot School, now in its 26th year of operation, is 
the oldest public alternative high school program in the 
country. The first class graduated in June, 1973; since that 
time graduates have been accepted by well over 80 
different institutions of higher learning. They clearly have 
benefited from the school-within-a-school experience at 
Pilot School and the excellent academic options and 
extracurricular activites within the larger C.R.L.S. 
community. 





| Opportunties to develop a respect and responsibility 





Established in 1888, the Rindge School of Techni 
United States. Building on this rich history, Rindge is 
directions for technical arts education. In our progran 
Students learn to use both their hands and their minds 
technology and its role in our economic and social hi 


Our learning environment values physical and arti 
products and actions in addition to written work. Stu 
lems. They gain skills for immediate employment an 
careers. 


In the RTA ninth grade program Cambridge is the 
which they live, and learn to view the city through ne 
ture and design, services, people, neighborhoods, ind, 
them to the vocational areas offered at RTA. They ai 
strive to carry out projects that involve skills in comn 


The curriculum is interactive, cooperative and pro 
individual and team projects, creating “artifacts” of ( 
scale models of interiors and exteriors. At several poi 
audiences. 


Tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students major, 
which is part of an industry-wide cluster: computers, 
health careers, automotive/autobody, carpentry, cout 
technology/landscaping. 
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Copan Rindge and Latin School + 








THE LEADEI 


The Leadership School is located on the second! 
students in grades 9-12. The school is driven by basi 


The Leadership School is committed to providi 
their academic, social and personal skills to their opt 
and community; where ALL are empowered to crea 
student, the establishment of a democratic decision- 
the recognition and appreciation of individual differ¢ 


ACADEMIC - All students in this school are be 
college they will be well prepared for the workforce! 
teams within the school. The teachers in these teams! 
and monitoring student progress as well as constant! 
encouraged to take at least one course, each year, in| 
economics. 


LEADERSHIP S| 


FRESHMAN sort 
English - E.190-191 Englis 
World History - H.150 US. 
Algebra, Geometry Algel 
Science Core or Intensive Biology Biolo 
Foreign Language Foreig! 
P.E. or Dance PED 
Adolescent Development Co 


Research Technology or Community Service JUNI 


The Math and Science courses are leveled; Eng! 
grade 9 the Chapter I Reading Teacher co-teaches th! 
teaches the Social Studies course, thus eliminating 
from the classroom. 


The Community Service course provides oppo 
community. Its primary goal is to engage students i 
given for activities performed either before, during, 


COMMUNITY - Students have, in addition to 
progress through graduation and help them to be 











THE ACADEMY 


The Academy, a new and exciting response to the needs and aspirations of students, parents and faculty, 
opened its doors in September, 1990. Central to its philosophy are six basic principles: 


HOOL OF 
AL ARTS 


a 
rts is the second oldest vocational program in the 
of the first schools in the country to forge new 
mechanical arts merge with academic and fine arts. 
_Asaresult, they develop an understanding of 


eal 




















1. Cooperative Learning 

Students can and should learn from each other. Clustered in small heterogeneous groups that work with teams of 
able and dedicated teachers, they develop the cognitive skills required for achieving the highest academic 
standards and the behavioral skills required for successful interaction with other people. 


2. Team-teaching 

A select group of experienced, dynamic teachers and counselors, working together in teams with small groups of 
students, model the learning behaviors we seek to foster. Our ultimate aim is to prepare students for a lifetime of 
learning and personal development by focusing on learning how to learn. 


xpression: students show their learning through 
work in teams to pose, understand, and solve prob- 
da strong foundation for further education and future 


3. Democratic Decision-Making 

The Academy is a democratic, culturally diverse community committed to the participation of all in the deci- 
sion-making process. Students, teachers and parents elect representative councils which share the responsibility 
of governing the community. Administrative leadership rests with a team of teacher-leaders elected by the 
faculty and an assistant house administrator. Underlying the structure is the principle of direct learner participa- 
tion in all aspects of the educational process. 


"as students share what they know about the city in 
ses. Students look at the city in terms of its architec- 
sand trades and participate in projects that expose 
ftstand the value of academic disciplines as they 
tion, mathematics, art and science. 


ased. Throughout the course students work on 
idge — maps, photographs, tapes, oral histories, and 
wing the year students present their work to real 


4. Diversity and Cross-Cultural Education 

The student body is chosen to reflect accurately the ethnic and social diversity of the neighborhoods of Cambr- 
idge. This richness of heritage serves as the commerstone of an integrated curriculum designed to promote a true 
sense of cross-cultural awareness and understanding of the diversity of the world. 


e an elective in one of the following shops, each of 
onics, graphic arts, culinary/baking, teaching careers, 
1, drafting, electrical, metal work, and environmental 


5. A Strong Sense of Community 
Our democratic, flexible and personalized learning program guarantees the participation of all in the life of a 
school small enough to offer a true sense of community. 





6. An Innovative, Balanced, Challenging Curriculum 

The highest academic standards are advanced in a rigorous practical and innovative curriculum that seeks to 
integrate academic subjects, the arts and the new technologies. Throughout, it stresses both individual excel- 
lence and group achievement. 





A FOUR YEAR PROGRAM AT THE ACADEMY 
Freshmen and sophomores are assigned to learning modules that provide instruction in language arts, social 
studies, science, mathematics, the arts, technology and physical education. In addition to the usual required courses, it 

is our goal that juniors and seniors choose a major concentration in the arts, humanities, mathematics and science, 
business and technology or early childhood education. This major will involve the student in both individualized, 
directed studies and service to the community or an internship in the area of competence. 









HIP SCHOOL 





if the CRLS building and serves approximately 370 IF U Ri DA it E RE TA L Sc » @ ] @) L 


iples which are encompassed in its mission statement: 


ality education to ALL students by continually raising The Fundamental School, with approximately 400 students, is located on the fourth floor of the CRLS 

level through the efforts of the student, home, school building. It is administered by an assistant principal, an assistant administrator, and supported by two guidance 
mmunity” dedicated to the education of the whole counselors. The program stresses academic challenge and student accountability, and enlists parental involve- 
process, the participation in community service, and ment and support in reinforcing the discipline code. Fundamental School emphasizes the basics of education in a 


setting that focuses on the disciplines of learning and the development of high standards of achievement, 
manner, dress, and respect for self and others. Students in the Fundamental School take the courses prescribed in 


pared for college. If students choose not to attend the Fundamental Core Curriculum which provides a solid foundation in grammar and literature, mathematics 

nts in grades 9 and 10 take the core curriculum in history, science, foreign language, and study skills. As a school-within-a-school, Fundamental has a strong ee 
a Significant amount of time challenging, encouraging of community among its students and teachers. 

wing and developing the curriculum. Students are 

he performing or visual arts, business or home Scheduling Information 


To prepare their schedules, Fundamental students must obtain from their homeroom teacher or guidance 
counselor a Fundamental School Course Selection Sheet. This sheet will outline the Core Curriculum courses 


L CURRICULUM i i ill indi 
) gatas the student is required to take and will indicate how many electives are allowed. This sheet must be completed 
= : - 2 phon ed by the student and signed by the appropriate teachers and the parent/guardian of the student. After the sheet is 
1291 begat hisses ean completed, the student must meet with his/her guidance counselor in order to complete the scheduling process. 
etry Appropriate sciences 
Study Foreign Language 
ge Physical Education or Dance 
esive et ved FUNDAMENTAL SCHOOL CORE CURRICULUM 
Vice 
SENIOR Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
English I English 0 English I English IV 
c World History I World History I U.S. History Modem History or 
; : " Intro to Physical Science Biology Chemistry Social Studies Elective 
Social Studies courses, in grade 9, are unleveled. In or Intensive Biology Mathematics Mathematics Mabemates 
sh course, and the Resource Room Teacher co- tome m Language Eorsign Language, Physical bocshica Fuyueal Bahco 
to remove students who may need the extra support Health ae feats ea mare cee ns 
Physical Education 
Elective 
for students to give something of themselves to their In addition to the Core Curriculum, Fundamental School offers the following electives: 
oe service programs in which course credit is Tyan Accum! CongutseSceneall 
School. ; eine Colllege Board 
: Word Processing Accounting II Computer Science II (Fall ‘Siesta 
Advanced Word Processing Research Paper 
Counselors, mentors who monitor and support their (Spring Semester) 
members of the community by providing - > bn 
and others. As members of the community, students, | F ; : 
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ART MODERN LANGUAGES BUREAU OF PUPIL SERVICES 






























Sth GRADE Architectural Drawing Student is placed in the appropriate level class. Assigned afier a 766 team evaluation - School 
Model Engineering French, Adjustment Counseling, Learning Disabilities 
CLASS Beginning Art Major German (check for availability) Teacher, Speech Therapist, Occupational 
Fashion Illustration Italian Therapist, School Psychologist, Resource Room 
OFFERINGS ai apasuns Petite CE a Teageeg 
‘ r Tntroduction to Printmaking Russian 
r . Ceramics/Sculpmre Spanish COMMUNITY BASED 
5 Photography (if space permits of Words - Vocabulary Building LEARNING PROGRAM (CBLP) 
; ie school dey arenes eee 8:05 > mada bata , is Numerous off-campus programs after school. 
_ periods, andlunch. BUSINESS on All classes meet five periods per week unless FUNDAMENTAL SCHOOL COURSES 
ee Sie Typing I os cs otherwise noted, The days per week are flexible, Gate lerioo nani nptavenameanaa 
is 4 Sars : ; student’ edule, grade stu ¢ the following sequence: 
_ The ninth grade course offerings open eaReere ks: English I, World History I, Introduction to 
‘ COMPUTER SCIENCE é 
_ to the ninth grade class, including Gomenet Soikce mets: je Inercupanaaas <2 Physical Science, 
electives, are listed here. Students ; Beginning Instrumental CLass Mathematics, Foreign Language, Health, Physical 
_ should review the choices with their DRAMATICARTS Band C - Early Intermediate Education, Blecuve: 
Theater Production I (3 days/wk y Band B - Intermediate 
: Secor teachers. All students gee Speech secant ee Band A - Advanced PILOT SCHOOL PROGRAM 
; course Pane Elements of Theatre . - Orchestra : Courses in English, French, Mathematics, Social 
Dance I (2 days/wk) vanes Percussion Ensemble (2 days/wk) Studies, Spanish. Depending upon space 
An Elementary Course Registration io Synthesizers I (2 days/wk) availability, non-Pilot giant may be able to 
Team will also be asking eighth grade HEALTH/PHYSICAL EDUCATION take up to two Pilot math, social studies, or ; 
= - Health Choral foreign language classes (first preference to Pilot 
teachers for their recommendations, and Plysical Edocarion Core Choms “waiting list” students). 
will note any special services, such as Gospel Choir (2 days/wk) 
Individual Education Plans or Bilingual/ HOME ECONOMICS/HUMAN DEVELOP. Voice Training Say oe cae 
Interdisciplinary Human Development eading Englis! : Individu: lesigne: 
pee ana ay ote to be ; Clothing and Textiles Piano/Theory/History program which can, with approval, substitute for 
contin = added. 5 student's Food and Fun Piano Lab (3 days/wk) Language Ans class. By referral. 
schedule will be reviewed by the All About Food Theory and Harmony (2 days/wk) Reading Support Tutorial: for ninth grade students 
CRLS. staff. Bell Ensemble (2 days/wk) in Basic Level Language Arts and Social Studies. 
LANGUAGE ARTS (ENGLIS Music Hist days/wk, 
ei Language Ans: vob iarsacaagoeee both sia epi Ae sel RINDGE SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL ARTS 
The CRLS Course Catalog, Published leveled and multi-leveled depending on program SCIENCE Students do not have to be enrolled in the RSTA 
each January, provides full descriptions Scientific Principles Ee 2 ie - Oe Ves or Crees 
of all courses and programs. The MATHEMATICS Introduction to Physical Science rogram, although enrollment is encouraged. 
mt ii : General Math Intensive Biol 
oe list Serves as a preview for cn sive Biology WORK STUDY 
course selection process. All classes Aipinat- Basict SOCIAL STUDIES 
meet 3 periods per 4 day cycle unless Algebra I - Standard* World History 9 I - Basic 
otherwise noted. Questions regarding Algebra I - Honors* World History 9 II - Intermediate 
ic hi = = Geometry - Honors* World History 9 Il - Advanced 
—— aay hee ee ee Say os ckeet book Sevchadand madisicveked opening 
» Assistant Principal for Curricu- aon program BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
lum and Instruction (349-6721). Courses in Spanish, Haitian, Portuguese, Chinese, 


and ESL (English as a Second Language) 









C.R.L.S. Graduation Requirements 






















College Admissions Requirements 


Obtain a minimum of 200 credits as outlined. Five credits are awarded for successful 
completion of courses meeting three periods per cycle for one semester, Ten credits are 
awarded for successful completion of courses meeting three periods per four day cycle. 


Admission requirements vary among colleges. Students should consult with their counselors 
and read the college catalog for the admission requirements for a specific college or univer- 
sity. Listed below are requirements for admission to Massachusetts four-year public colleges. 
(1 unit = 1 year or 2 semester courses = 10 C.R.L:S. credits.) 

LANGUAGE ARTS (ENGLISH): (40 credits) 

Pass 8 semesters. Students must take 2 semesters of English every year. LANGUAGE ARTS (ENGLISH): (4 units) 

Courses emphasizing reading, writing, composition and literature. 
MATHEMATICS: (20 credits) 

Pass 2 years. MATHEMATICS: (3 units) 

Algebra I and II, Geometry, Trigonometry & Mathematical Analysis recommended. A fourth year 
SCIENCE: (20 credits) of math is definitely recommmended for students interested in college physics or engineering. 
Pass 2 years. 
NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES: (2 units) 

College Preparatory Science (with lab) such as Chemistry, Biology, Physics. (Many private schools 


and state schools outside of Massachusetts require 3 or more units.) 


SOCIAL STUDIES: (30 credits) 
Pass 3 years, including U.S. History. 


HEALTH/PHYSICAL EDUCATION: (21 credits) 
Eam 16 credits in P-E. (equivalent of 1 per quarter for each of four years), Ear 5 credits in Health. 
Dance may be substimted for P.E. credit. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: (2 units) 
Includes one year of U.S. History and Government. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE: (2 units) 
ELECTIVE COURSES: (69 credits) Minimum of two years of one foreign language. Three years or more are recommended. 
Choose from the above areas, and from Art, Drama, Music, Modern Foreign Language, Home 

Economics and Human Development, Business and Computer Science and Technology, and from 


courses in the Rindge School of Technical Arts. 


ELECTIVES: (3 units) 
Students must choose from specified groups — English, Mathematics, Computer Science, Natural 
and Physical Sciences, Social Science, Foreign Languages, the Visual and Performing Arts and the 
Humanities — that expand their educational experience. 





C.R.L.S. Ninth Grade Placement Process 


The number of openings in This primary lottery seeks Once the students are At this point if a house or This process continues until No student is guaranteed 
each House/Program will be to place students according to placed into these houses, program with its first and next _ all students have been placed _ his/her first choice, except 
_ determined by the high school __ three crtieria: geographic applications of those students _ viable choice combined is into a house or program. students who apply to the 
_ administration. If any house or district, gender and the ethnic/ who have not been placed are _ greater than the number of During the entire process, Rindge School of Technical 
program has a number of racial code. The final redistributed to their next openings a secondary lottery is we also keep aneye onseveral Arts. Students who are to be 
applications greater than the distribution pattern should viable choice (i.e.,one thathas conducted to assume-a other balancing concerns: placed in a self-contained 
number of openings, then a closely represent the existing _ not already filled its open- reasonable distribution of elementary school, ability Bureau of Punil Services 
lottery will be conductedonly _ eighth grade pattern with ings). those remaining, according to _levels, (as indicated by course __ classroom are placed in the 
with the house or programs Tespect to the three criteria. geographic district, gender and _ request data), students house that contains that ninth 
that are over-subscribed. This ethnic/racial code. receiving special education grade classroom. 
primary lottery is only done services (non-self-contained), 
with students who have free/reduced lunch and home 
selected first choices and an language. 
applicant may only be in one 
} ‘ See Printed 11/94 - 2 yra, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE RINDGE AND LATIN SCHOOL 


REMEMBER THE Ngee WEATHER? 


House A freshmen gathered with their mentors at DanehyPark during 
the warmer weather. (Photo courtesy of House A) 


The Fate of Rent Control 


Reaches Compromise 


By Ned Colby 
Rentcontrol, 
the system in 
Boston, Brook- 
line and Cam- 
bridge that lim- 
its therents land- 
lords can charge 
tenants in certain 
apartments, has 
become the sub- 
ject of much controversy lately. On No- 
vember 8 a statewide referendum on rent 
control, Question 9, was passed by a 
51%-49% vote to end rent control across 
the Commonwealth. (A “Yes” vote on 9 
was to end rent control; a “No” vote on 9 
was to keep it.). The vote meant that rent 
control was to be abolished on January 1, 
1995 in all Massachusetts cities and 
towns. 

But the elected officials in the three 
communities with rent control decided 
‘to draft home rule petitions for them- 
selves and send them to the State Legis- 














lature, trying to save some form of rent |! 


control. Potentially, many thousands of 
tenants could be evicted when rent con- 
trol ends. 

In Cambridge, after working fever- 
ishly for 11 straight days, the City Coun- 
cilcame up with acompromise homerue 
petition that would protect the poor, eld- 
erly, and disabled for up to five years. All 
one, two, and three unit buildings would 
be decontrolled on January 1, 1995. All 
four, five and six unit buildings would be 
decontrolled on March 31, 1995, except 
for income eligible families with kids 
under 19 and income eligible elderly, 62 


’ or older. Buildings with seven or more 


units would be decontrolled on July 1, 
1995, except for the elderly, income eli- 
gible and disabled. Finally, all condo- 
miniums would be decontrolled onJanu- 
ary 1, 1995 except for those with income 
eligible families with kids under 19 and 
income eligible elderly. : 
Then, the City Council submitted its 
petition to the legislature, where the 
House passed it by a 105-35 vote. From 
there it was passed on to the State Senate, 
where it was narrowly approved, 19-17. 


Most of Cambridge’s 30,000 rent con- 


Approval to Dispense 
Contraceptives Given 


By Kaya Stone 

Six years ago the Teen Health Cen- 
ter (THC) opened here at CRLS with a 
vow that no contraception will ever be 
dispensed. In 1990, as AIDS came to the 
forefront of ournation’s attention, CRLS 
became the first school in Massachusetts 
to dispense condoms, but promised never 
to take the next step towards the dispen- 
sation of any other contraceptives. With 
fifty percent of the student body sexually 
active and eleven percent of all teenage 
girls getting pregnant in Cambridge, the 
THC realized more needed to be done. 
On December 20, 1994, after over a 
month of heated debate, the Cambridge 
School Committee approved a policy by 
a 4-3 margin that will now allow the 
Teen Health Center to dispense a wide 
array of contraceptives from their on- 


campus location. With the new policy, 
CRLS once again becomes the firstschool 
in Massachusetts (as well as one of the 
first few in the nation) to take this step 
towards pregnancy prevention. 
Beginning within the month, the 
young women of CRLS will be able to 
take a walk downstairs to the first floor, 
and after an examination and counseling 
be able to receive a form of contracep- 
tion ranging from birth control pills to 
Norplant free of charge. Up until the 
passage of the new policy, condoms were 
available to all students, but with other 
forms of contraception, the health center 
could only prescribe and the student 
would then have to report to another one 
of Cambridge’s six health centers in or- 
der to receive the actual protection. Ac- 
cording tothe Health Policy Board, which 
is made up of doctors, parents and com- 
munity activists, the old system had not 
been working because students often 
changed their mind or were embarrassed 
to go to another clinic. Now in order to 
cut down on the 60 teenage births a year 
in Cambridge, CRLS students will have 





access to all types of contraception free 
of charge and free of parental approval. 

Throughout the four School Com- 
mittee meetings which were held to de- 
bate the issue, many parents were out- 
raged at the fact that their teenage chil- 
dren could receive contraception with- 
out parental permission. Even worse, 
they complained, Norplant is a form of 
protection that lasts five years, has not 
been well tested and carries many health 
repercussions. New to most people out- 
side the health profession, Norplant is a 
drug in which five metal rods are placed 
in a young woman’s arm and leak a 
chemical that prevents pregnancy. The 
other form of contraception that was 
greatly debated was Depo-Provera, a 
medication that lasts in three month in- 
tervals. Yet unlike most medications, 


which the THC is able to dispense, con- 
traceptives do not require parental con- 
sent, under state law. Senior Aneisha 
Worrell found the hypocrisy in all of this 
quite disturbing, “If you need parental 
permission to get Tylenol at the health 
center, than you need to let parents know 
about the harmful results of the medica- 
tion their child is receiving.”. 

In a student poll that was conducted 
by the school’s Student School Commit- 
tee, response was overwhelmingly fa- 
vorable with 89% of the students sur- 
veyed supporting the dispensing of the 
new methods of birth control in the 
school. Among these students was sopho- 
more Mara Sanchez, who felt that the 
current policy was a feminist issue. “I 
don’t understand why young men can 
get condoms, yet young women cannot 
empower and protect themselves,” stated 
Sanchez, one of three student speakers at 
the Committee’s first meeting. Consis- 
tent through most of the students polled 
was the complaint that the sex-education 
here at CRLS was not adequate. Senior 
Melody Baker, who works for Cam- 
bridge Cares about AIDS, sighted the 
best sex education she ever received was 
in the sixth grade. Baker continued by 
criticizing the school for having its gym 
teachers be the ones teaching theschool’s 
sex igs program. Sooke 
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Writing Center Sponsors 
3rd Annual Story Contest 


By Mari Bicknell 
The Writing Center and the 
Register Forum are conducting 
the third anual short story con- 
test. All those interested please 
pick up your entry form in the 
Writing Center, A308. 
Stories must be fiction, must 
be original, and must be submit- 
ted by individual students. Sto- 
Ties must be typed, double spaced, 
and, if a paper from class is used 
there should be no teacher’s 
marks. The submitted final work 
should have a maximum length 
of one thousand words. The 
author’s name should not be writ- 
ten anywhere on the submitted 
story. The entry form, with your 
name on it, should be attached to 
your story. The deadline for sub- 
‘mission is Friday, Febuary 3, 
1995! 
Get thinking and get started 


_ on those stories. It’s a great op- 


portunity, and if you need any 

















Been accepted to 
a great college? 


necessarily based on need. 














financial aid services including: 


| 


Congratulations! 


Don’t know how your family’s going to 
pay for it? Call MetroWest! 


Each year, college tuition gets more expensive. Luckily, help is 
available. You can apply for federal and state financial aid. Colleges 
and universities have their own scholarship funds. And there are 
plenty of private organizations that offer funds _ are not 


But, applying for financial aid, or investigating the other options 
for paying for college, can be a complicated and time-consuming 
process. Why not let an expert do some of the legwork and wade 
through the paperwork for you? 

Let MetroWest Financial Aid Service help you find all of the 
resources you are eligible to receive. We offer comprehensive 


¢ Free Scholarship Match with Service 
« Assistance with Completion of Financial Aid Forms 

| _« Personal Financial Aid Guidance throughout the Year 
| bot _ + Alternative Financing/Toan Counseling 


help getting started or editing a 
draft, staff and peer tutors would 
be more than happy to help you in 
the Writing Center . So drop on by 
and get those creative minds work- 
ing! The winning story will be 
published in an upcoming edition 
of the Register Forum. 


NEW VOICE CLUB 
Interested? Meets Monday aftemoons. See 


Ms. Callan (A002) 
or Eden Costaglinla (HR A110). 





Leadership School ‘jadents work eaccines with mentors and Dr. Norma res 
Garcia in team building skills. (Photo courtesy of Leadership School) 








Bosnia Club Joins CRLS Family 


By Osman M. Khan 

On December 7, 1994 a new club 
came into existence. The CRLS Friends 
of Bosnia Club, or the Bosnia Club, was 
formed by a group of students who 
wanted to help the people of Bosnia 
Hercegovina. Its goal is to try to educate 
the students as well as the teachers at the 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin school 
about the war in Bosnia Hercegovina. 









79 Sudbury Road. 
mts Ashland, MA 01721. 






'] change, is looking for a family whose first 
tn ryt 


As you may have seen the posters 
around the school, over 50 thousand 
women and children as young as 5 years 
old have been raped, over 250 thousand 
people have been killed, and over 3 mil- 
lion have been displaced from their 
homes. The club says, “we feel that 
some one has to help these people. We 
can not just sit and let all these atrocities 
go on, right before our eyes.” The club 


is planning for different activities. These 
may include anassembly, in which speak- 
ers from Bosnia will come and tell their 
war time stories. The club hopes to 
organize a picture exhibit to show the 
students what is happening in Bosnia, to 
hold fund-raisers, and or clothing and 
food drives, to havea letter writing week 
to try to get the President Clinton to help 
the people of Bosnia, and get students 
from our school involved in a Walk for 
the Children of Bosnia, which is to be 
held in March. 

The Club welcomes all type of sup- 
port from the students. If there are any 
students interested in getting involved, 
please see Osman Khan in Academy 
home room R228, or drop a note for him 
in the home room folder. 





Brazilian Students Seek 


Host Families 
By Osman Khan 
















Four Brazilian students, ages 15to 17, want 
to attend schools in Cambridge. They are 
looking for host families with whom they can 
stay. They will be arriving in the U.S. on 
January 21st and will be leaving in June. 









The students enjoy many different activi- 
ties. Clemir, enjoys music, surfing, swim- 
ming, and volleyball. Paulo likes to play 
soccer, water skiing, skiing, and cycling. 
Felipe enjoys to play tennis, work with com- 
puters, and watch movies. Renata, the only 

girl, loves to play volleyball, and tennis. She 
“enjoys reading, and working with computers. . 


The World Wide Intemational Student Ex- 




















is English, and has an extra bed- 


If you are interested please } 


CRLS IN THE NEWS 


* The CRLS Tuesday night news program on 
CCTV Channel 47 was profiled in the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle (11/3/94). 


¢ Taisha Gibson, Robin Ackerman, Matias 
Baigorria, Liam Case and Clara Sturges 
were recognized in the Cambridge Chronicle 
(11/3/94) for being semifinalists for the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarships. by virtue of their 
excellence on the PSAT. 


¢ Senior Noris Hernandez could be seen in the 
Cambridge Chronicle (11/10/94) caring for 
plants in Central Square where he works in the 
Greenery Program sponsored by the Central 
Square Business Association. 


¢ The Cambridge Chronicle recognized Louisy 
Raymond and Jennifer Sullivan for their 
work with the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews (11/17/94). 


¢ The school’s Teen Health Center was pro- 
filed for its various services in the Boston 
Sunday Herald (11/27/94). 


¢ Junior Rachel Walker debuted as a theater 
reviewer for the Cambridge Chronicle. Her 
first story was a favorable review of Boston 


Ballet's The Nutcracker. (12/8/94) 


¢ Melissa Jackson, Mirembe Asamoah and 
Cydia Lestage were depicted on page one of 
the Cambridge Chronicle holding condoms 
and pleading for better sex education here at 
CRLS (12/8/894). 


« As part of the Wang Center’s Young at Arts 
program, junior Ariel-Osceola contributed a 
review of The Nutcracker to the Cambridge 
TAB (12/13/94). 


Senior Noam Weinstein’s letter to the editor 
about the “outrageous” firing of Jocelyn El- 
ders was published by the Boston Globe (12/ 
13/94). 


¢ Darrell Gane-McCalla was recognized by 
the Cambridge Chronicle for winning the Art 
by Kids contest earning the right to hang her 
work at the Wang Center. McCalla was one of 
50 students to win out of 1200 entrants. (12/15/ 
94) 


¢ The Boston Globe had a special “4 Kids 
School’s Out” section (12/15/94). Senior 
Carlos Lopez and freshman Cheryl Dupont 
coud be seen talking about why they goto the 
mall. 


¢ Register Forum editor Gretchen Brion- 
Meisels was recognized in the te Netona 
Chronicle (12/22/94) for winning the National 
Council of Teachers of English award for 
being one ofthe best student writers in the 
nation. 


= 4 The Cambridge Chronicle peeently 
z Se Safetoe mated a 





Leadership/Service Corps 
Brings New Horizons 


By Jonathan Osler 

Next year at CRLS, there will be a fabu- 
lous new program offered to juniors and 
seniors, geared to incorporate “learning by 
doing” into a community project. John Shea, 
a graduate of Notre Dame, is starting this 
outstanding program, to help students de- 
velop important social changes for the city of 
Cambridge. The course will not only involve 
science, math, social studies, and language 


arts, but critical thinking, problem solving, - 


imagination, and creativity. 

The CLSC (Community Leadership & 
Service Corps) Program, will be unlike most 
classes. It lasts for the entire year, meets two 
periods a day,'and students will receive 30 
credits rather than 20. There is room for only 
24 students, and each of the two classes will 
have 12 students differing in ethnicity, reli- 
gion, and color to represent the CRLS student 
body. Because it will be the first year in 
operation, next years students will help to 
create and shape the program for future 
classes, as well as their own. 

This amazing and highly challenging 
new program, gives students an opportunity 
to give back to the community. It is geared 
towards highly motivated students with a 
strong sense of leadership, and not necessar- 
ily towards those with higher grades. The 
way the program operates, is to use heads, 
hands, and hearts, to accomplish the goal of 
making Cambridge a better place. By com- 
bining core curriculums, with hands-on vo- 
cational crafts and creative problem solving 


By Kaya Stone 

First, it was the MIT murder and the 
Harvard Square stabbing of 1992. Lately 
the media has been having some fun with 
the “distribution” of contraceptives here 
at CRLS. With the release of the 1994 
Student Data Report which shows, among 
many other statistics, that one out of three 
CRLS students fails at least one course, 
the media which loves to show CRLS’ 
negative aspects has yet another issue in 
which they can only portray the bad of the 
school. Yet when one out three students 
can not score a grade of 60 in a class, the 
school has a serious problem that must be 
examined immediately. Many have ex- 
pressed that if Cambridge Rindge and 
Latin intends to hold up its high academic 
standards, it is imminent that the adminis- 
tration take a look at what exactly is caus- 
ing this inexcusable number of failures. 

Students are expected to report to 
classes prepared, enthusiastic and ready 
to leam. However, expectations of the 
teacher seem a bit muddled oftentimes. 
Do they have a responsibility to come to 
class prepared to teach a creative lesson in 
which they are excited about teaching? 
While the majority of the school’s teach- 
ers are enthusiastic about what they are 
teaching, there are far too many who put 
little ofno effortinto their teaching. When 
a teacher comes to class late and reads 


skills, the CLSC will transform students into 
advocates for positive social change. They 
will locate the problems that need to be ad- 
dressed in Cambridge, and then design a 
program to solve one of them. 

This class is an unique way for students 
to prepare for challenges ahead, as well as a 
way to give something back to the commu- 
nity. Itis an excellent opportunity to work on 
personal growth and leadership development, 
as well as learning more about the commu- 
nity. It will be an asset to have when it comes 
time to apply to college or for a job. Grades 
will be based on many things, but especially 
on leadership, teamwork, personal develop- 
ment, and written assignments. 

Any student interested in this terrific 
new program, should contact John Shea in 
R115. 
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Bicycles in a row. (Photo by Sean Gass) 


TV Show Says, Key to Learning Lies Before Us 


By Kaya Stone 


Can jeans, candy and sneakers unlock the mysteries of physics, history, economics and 
sociology. Assistant Coach for the Boy’s Swim Team John Wemer believes students can leam best 
when they are taught using things that they deal with in everyday life. In anew television show titled 
“Yo! What's the Origin of That?” Wemer will test out his teaching theory with an interactive program 
to air on Cambridge Public Access Television starting in late January. The former vice principal of 
a school in New Hampshire hopes that “students will see a new connection between what they study 
and the lives they live,” through taking part in this new weekly program or by calling into the show 


once it gets started. 


In order to get the show off the ground, Werner is looking for interested CRLS students to help 
out with production, research, publicity and stage management. To get involved in this up and coming 
new television show, please call John Wemer at 576-3938. 


___NEWS ANALYSIS — 


Data Report Questions Student Failure 


Almost every individual has a desire to 
learn throughout his/her school years. Yet, 
what makes a student really lear is if the 
information is conveyed in an interesting 
manner. Some of our school’s teachers have 
side-stepped this important part of teaching. 
After twenty years of teaching the same cur- 
riculum, many teachers lose their zest for 
teaching. No longer is teaching something 
they do to inspire young people, it is now 
something they do to receive their next pay- 
check. 

Most likely, 
if you were to 
look at some of 
the best teachers 
inour school, stu- 
dent attendance 
would be high, 
grades high and 
students’ atti- 
tudes positive to- 
wards learning. 

For our less mo- 

tivated teachers, 

it seems as though grades are low. Students 
don’tcome to their classes because they have 
a negative view of their education. Assistant 
Principal of Curriculum and Instruction, Dr. 
Diane Tabor sees failures directly related to a 
student’s attendance in that particular class. 


While this may be the case, the reason most 
_ students cut class boils down to the fact that 


they are not interested in the class. 
ibentrecle tgs domes 


Thornton, an active member in the Onesimus 
Project, which is trying to make curriculum 
inclusive for all types of people, is a believer 
in this theory. He feels that students, espe- 
cially minorities, need classes that address 
their concerns and interests. 

The primary reason that Onesimus 
Project’s standards are limited is that many 
teachers aren’t motivated enough to learn 
new multicultural curriculum. While there is 
no way administrators can force teachers to 

take partinnew 
curriculum, 
Principal Ed- 
ward Sarasin 
believes it is 
important to ad- 
dress cases 
when students 
feel their teach- 
ers are not 
teaching in a 
professional 
manner. If astu- 
dent has a seri- 
ous complaint about one of his/her teachers, 
Sarasinurges that complaints be documented 
and he will personally investigate the matter 
and determine if adjustments are necessary. 
While this may not seem realistic to some, in 
the last couple of years, a handful of teachers 
have been terminated because of well-founded 
student complaints. The only way disgruntled 
students will be able to receive a better edu- 
cation here at CRLS, is if they address their 


bars iad startet : 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
The winners in the VFW Audio- 
Essay Scholarship Contest are: 

Ist place - Xiamara Richards 

2nd - Robert Corcione 

3rd - Katy Kostakis 
Each will receive a check from the 
Mt. Auburn VFW Post in Cam- 
bridge. Kiamara Richards had her 
audio-essay entered in the VFW 
District competition and she took 
second place. 





standards. The graduating class of 1994 
made Cantabrigians proud as 318 students 
out of 418 went on to college for a percent- 
age of 76%. Black and Asian statistics 
were the most impressive in this category 
as they had college bound percents have 
81% and 91%, respectively. These high 
Statistics can be attributed to the school’s 
Career Resource Center and the overall 
expectation that all CRLS graduates will 
go on to higher forms of education. 

Inorderto start students offon theright 
track towards college, CRLS offers many 
Advanced Placement courses, in which 
students can receive college credits. Dur- 
ing the 1993-94 school year 16% of eli- 
gible 11th and 12th graders took an AP 
course. This statistic is quite impressive, 
considering the fact many schools do not 
even offer these classes. 

In big bold letters on the cover of the 
December 18, 1994 issue of the Boston 
Sunday Globe's City section, CRLS was 
lambasted with the headline, “At Rindge, 
1in3 fail atleast 1 course.” Nowhere in the 
article did it mention the college-bound 
seniors nor the success of AP courses. 
Many difficult issues were raised in this 
Teport, yet all are worthy of intense discus- 
sion. When students look at our school, 
they see classes on multicultural educa- 
tion, award-winning teachers and Harvard 
bound seniors. Despite all of the school’s 
high academic standards, there is always 
room for improvement. The day in which | 


- 2000 kids come to school eager to 
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Assistant Administrators 
Work for Students, House 


By Josh Snider 

Various Assistant House Adminis- 
trators were inter- 
viewed about de- 
tention and the 
rest of their job. 
Although, deten- 
tion seems to be 
more than a little 
part of their job, 
they are trying to 
work of indi- 
vidual goals and 
reach students in their respective houses. 

An Assistant House Administrator’s 
job includes getting together the daily 
attendance and verifying whether an ab- 
sence or tardiness to school or class 
should be excused or not. If not, a num- 
ber of detentions will be given out de- 
pending on what a student has done. 

In House A, Paul Frassa is the acting 
Assistant Administrator. In Leadership, 
Les Kimbrough is the Assistant Admin- 
istrator. Vin Spencer is the Assistant 
Administrator in Fundamental. Filomena 
Silva is the Assistant Administrator in 
Academy. Pilot and RSTA do not have 
positions titled Assistant Administrator. 

Mr. Frassa remarked that the Assis- 
tant Administrators make sure the par- 


ents of the students are given a phone 
call. Yet, the Assistant House Adminis- 
trators agree that detention is not the 
biggest part of their job. They all deal 
with the student governments of the 
house. They try to meet the students’ 
needs, stressing certain aspects. Mr. 
Frassa noted that they stress dealing with 
discipline amotig the students in varying 
degrees. Mr. Spencer added that some of 
his time is spent helping and counseling 
students, an aspect of his job which Les 

Kimbrough of 





Among the 

many duties of an 

Assistant House 

‘ Administrator, 
b =k g Mr. Spencer also 
pointed out that 
they spend time 
on cafeteria duty 
during lunches. Although he has time for 
this, Mr. Spencer stated that the majority 
of his work is really centered around 
keeping track of the discipline of stu- 
dents, andevaluating teachers. Mr. Frassa 
agrees with this in the area of discipline, 
yet he spends a lot of time on his house’s 
attendance and tardiness for each day. 
Mr. Kimbrough added that he places a 
lotof attention on trying tomake sure the 
students get the most out of their four 
years at Leadership, and hé wants them 
to show signs of maturing academically 
and socially. They all want to help the 
kids of each of their houses. PEA 

What About Detention? © 


‘Mz Spec 


When asked about whether the de- 


rent for students to attend all their classes 
and behave, it was unanimous that for 
some kids detention can work, and for 
some it won’t. For the students which 
detention does not work, Mr. Frassa said, 
“Tt can get a little tedious trying to track 
down the kids who don’t come to deten- 
tion.” He has to keep slapping more 
detentions and suspensions on these kids. 
Mr. Kimbrough has tried to solve this 
problem by getting to know the kids of 
his House, the 
problems they 
are having and/or 
b the reasons for 
missing deten- 
* tion, and then try- 
+ ingtotalktothem 
about it. Al- 
! though Mr. Spen- 
cer, along with 
the others, 
doesn’t have this 
problem completely figured out, many 
of the kids in Fundamental feel that he 
will always catch you, and there is not 
much of a way of avoiding it. 

Other than the kids who just plain 
don’t go to detention, Assistant House 
Administrators also have to deal with the 
kids who have jobs or extracurricular 


activities after school right when deten- 
tion is. Mr. Frassa explains that extra- 
curricular activities are definitely extra, 
and does not let students miss detentions 
for these activities. He will, however, 
consider giving a student with a job 
detention off. He said that some alterna- 
tives he could think up were early morn- 
ing detentions, or missing the first period 
class and not getting credit for it upon a 
late arrival to school. Mr. Spencer does 
use the method which Mr. Frassa sug- 
gested for tardy students. Yet, when it 
comes to detention, unless a kid has to 
support his family or relatives, he will 
not let students out of detention. If a 
student in this situation misses class or 
comes late as a regularly, Mr. Spencer 
will not tolerate it. He feels that these 
students earned their detentions, and if 
they cared that much for their families 
they wouldn’t have been out skipping 
class. 

Mr. Kimbrough looks at this siuation 
as whether a student is honest and does 
not break the rules often. If a student 
does follow this explanation, Kimbrough 
will let the student serve itin the morning 
or in study, just as long as the student 
serves the time. 

Although the various houses have 
very different styles, the Assistant House 
Administrators seem to run their jobs 
and implement their detention policies 
in relatively similar fashion. 
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Melissa Colon contemplates a project (Photo courtesy of Summer Youth ) 





Project Success Tries to Tackle 
Truancy, Suspensions 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 

Itisno secret that many highschools have 
trouble finding productive ways to discipline 
their students. Just looking at detention we 
find a perfect example of how most students 


are disciplined — students who are in trouble 


usually find themselves in one room, sur- 
tounded by other students who are in trouble, 
doing very little. 

Project Success is a program which was 
created to help solve the problem of positive 
discipline for high school students. Three 
years ago, the large numbers of students who 
were being suspended from CRLS pushed 
the school’s faculty to come up with a new 
way to deal with these kids. Administrators 
and teachers seemed to agree that it was 
useless for kids to get a day off school or to sit 
in an empty room for six hours. Project 
Success is an alternative to this form of disci- 
plining — it is an organized form of 
in-school-suspension. 

Administrators send kids to Project Suc- 
cess for many reasons, including truancy. 
Students who are sent to Project Success 
temain there for 1-2 days. Intern councelors 
at the program give these students individual 
counseling, assessment, and career counsel- 
ing. The students are given a tour of the 
Career Resource Center and they learn about 
how to plan for their future. The goal of the 
program is to help kids find direction in their 
lives — it aims to build a bridge, not a break. 
If this happens, staff members are confident 
that students will be more likely to succeed in 
school (and therefore more likely to stay out 
of trouble). 

Project Success has been running for three 
years now and it is in the process of trying to 
institutionalize itself. This means that the 
program is attempting to find enough steady 
funding so that it will nothave to worry about 
existing in future years. The program’s di- 
tector, Al Cocolutto, and its interns (led by 
Bettina Shultz) hope to collaborate with other 
programs in the school, such asthe Peer 
Mediation Program. In this way, the staff 
hopes to better serve the CRLS student body, 
allowing students to utilize many of these 
different programs in conjunction with one 
another. In addition to this, Project Success 
is now working with the W.E.B. DuBois 








Institute (a mentoring program for young, 
Blackmales). Some of the students who have 
been in Project Success are now observing, 
and will soon be working with, the students in 
the DuBois institute. When specially se- 
lected members of Project Success begin to 


mentor these younger boys, they will have 
the opportunity to help these kids move in a 
positive direction. 

There is a problem, however. Project 
Success continually finds itself without sup- 
port and funding. Although many adminis- 
trators utilize the program, some do not. The 
School Committee pays for only one full-time 
staff member; therefore, a lot of the work is 
done by Harvard interns. When these interns 
are not working at the program, students are 
not able to receive the attention which they 
deserve. The staff wants to enable the pro- 
gram to become a model for other schools in 
the state, but itis having trouble ensuring that 
the program survives. 


In writing this article, Italked only to staff at 
the program. I am interested, however, in 
hearing from the rest of you. J want to ask that 


Is this program worth saving? How could it be 


improved? How has it helped you? And, are 
there other ways for the school staff to deal 
with discipline problems? Please send all of 
your comments and suggestions to the Regis- 
ter Forum, A211 — we hope tobe able to write 
a follow- up article in the next issue. 








A culminating activity of Mr. Bruno’s 
LAW CLASSES and LAW CLUB for 
the first semester can involve you as a 
student-juror in Harvard University’s 
bi-annual Trial Advocacy Program, 
Come and meet with your colleagues in 
Law Club headquarters Room A212 on 
TUESDAY, January 19th, 7:30-8 a.m... 
(Usual collation will be available!)  - 


| —Bliane Fernandes, ‘95 (Pres.) 
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By Osman M. Khan 


Itwas ahot summer morning atthe 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin School. 
Around 8 a.m. students started to ar- 
rive. This was not summer school, as 
one would expect it to be. This was 
the Summer Discovery program for 
bilingual students, who are currently 
in CRLS or were going to start attend 
ing in September. 

Summer Discovery program was 
started to help improve the English of 
the Bilingual students and also to keep 
the students off the streets, from vio- 
lence and drugs during the summer 
time. Summer Discovery created a 
friendly atmosphere, where students 
not only learned new things but also 
had fun and made new friends. 

The Summer Discovery program 
consisted of several parts. Inthe morn- 
ing, the students gathered outside the 
field house and participated different 
activities. These activities included 
things such as, exercises, communi- 
cation games, and cooperative learn- 
ing activities. Afterwards, the stu- 
dents splitup into four different groups 
and went to classes. The classes con- 
sisted of, Humanities, Science, Art, 
and:Health. These classes:all were 
based upon four'themes; the Senses, 


Read the DYK for 
scholarship notices 
and pick up applications i 





Rent Control to End 
Except for Some 


Contimed from page 1 

vetoing the bill and sending it back to the 

legislature. There, it will require a two thirds 

vote of the House and Senate to override the 

Governor’s veto and make the petition law. 
Meanwhile, four citizens filed a chal- 


lenge inthe courtsregarding the constitution- | 


ality of Question 9 and other ballot questions. 
The explanation of these questions was not 
listed on the ballot and not provided in many 
places. The four citizens believe that was 
unconstitutional and affected the outcome of 
the vote. 

On November 13th, the Cambridge Rent 
Control Board notified tenants and landlords. 
that the rent control law is still in effect 
December 31, 1994. This means that 
the earliest 30 day notice to tenants to vacate. 





issued is January 1, 1995. Therefore, with 30 
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Feelings and Expressions, Health and 
Wellness, and Substance Abuse Preven- 
tion. At the conclusion of each class the 
students were encouraged to write in 
journals, which they shared with others 
on every Wednesday. The final part of 
the day, again, consisted of activities 
similar to those in the moming. The 
program for Fridays was different. Each 
of the four Fridays there were different 
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“These classes all 
were based upon 
four themes; the 
Senses, Feelings and 
Expressions, 
Health and Well- 
ness, and Substance 
Abuse Prevention.” 


PHOTO—Daphany Stuppard 
(left) and Ana Perez (right 
kneeling) and classmates try to 
build a paper tower. 


activities planned. The Friday activities 
were the following: the Olympics, a field 
trip to George’s Island, a canoeing trip 
on the Concord River, and country danc- 
ing. 

This year 82 students from more than 
13 countries attended the program. 
Here’s what a few students had to say 
about Summer Discovery: 





"I's good, because we studied 
_ many things, and I liked the new 
“people because I ‘made new friends”. 
+ Wilfredo Perez from El Salvador 


““Veamed alotofnew things, and. 
met new people. It helped me a lot in - 
English, because I came here three 
weeks before, I didn’t know a lot of © 
English, just alittle grammar.” 
22S. Adam Malinowski from Poland ® 


Tt is a “good way to: spend the 

- summer, instead of staying home and 
watching TV. The important thing is. - 
‘you learn something there.” : 
- Laura Luo from China 


his exciting program was ma depos- |: 
sible by dedicated and committed 
teachers. Credit for the program goes 
as follows: Lenore Pruser was the 
Director, Debbie Andelman did the |} 
Curriculum planning; Jorge Cardoso 
kept everyone informed with the news- 
letter and managed the activities; 
Denise Kracertaught art; Bill Parker 
and Rebecca Scovel taught humani- 

1 ties; Eric Schulman, Kevin Sulley, 
and Elsie Vega were the Science teach- 
ers; Marley Mitchel was the health 
teacher, and Mozart Pulviose and |: 
Lucia Medeiros were the Student As- | 
sistants. 


Russian Exchange Program Succeeds 


By Ben Schneider 

Between November 11th and 29th, 
seven Russians from School 238 in St. 
Petersburg visited CRLS. The five stu- 
dents were hosted by Rindge students in 
the Slavic Club, while the two teachers 
stayed at teacher Tad Sudnick’s home. 
There were three girls, Natasha, Masha 
and Olya, and two boys, Artok and 
Alyosha. 

We had an extremely full three 
weeks planned for the Russians. We 
began with dinners—about one every 
other night—at the houses of Slavic Club 
member’s and teachers. At the first din- 
ner we held, the Russians sat on one side 
of the room shyly, and talked to them- 
selves, while we sat on the other, talking 
only less quietly because there were more 
of us. If it were a test of international 
relations skills, we failed rather pitifully. 
Things got a little better by the second 
and third dinners. We involved them in 
games of ultimate frisbee and 
hackeysack. A few of us even managed 
tocarry ona brief conversation. And by 
the end, most of the hosts knew their 


| Russians well, and the rest of us felt at 

| leasta lot more comfortable i in ‘interna- 
tional’ ‘company. _ F 
_ Some would argue it was a mistake { 


mS allow any of the Slavic Club (and a 


| few of our friends) to attend these din 
ners. I don’t know if you’ve ever had 
q | around twenty of your friends over for 






coloform bacteria, _ 


several Slavic Club members (I won’t 
say us) ran around the house, searching 
for and extinguishing imaginary mon- 
sters with a small, blue piece of plastic. 
The Russians, most likely, didn’t know 
whatto think atall. Another time, teacher 
Tad Sudnick brought ‘70’s and ‘80’s 
disco music, and Russians and Ameri- 
cans danced alike. We then formed a 
Conga line and marched about the apart- 
ment. Other dinners, admittedly, were 
considerably more mundane. Whether 
this was better or not, everyone enjoyed 
themselves. 

Other plans included the Museum 
of Science and ‘Serengeti’ at the Omni 
Theater, a visit to the Harvard Observa- 
tory, a visit to the Aquarium, and numer- 
ous visits to shopping centers. The Rus- 
sians were fascinated by certain effects 
of Capitalism, such as product diversity, 
and were sometimes found excitedly dis- 
cussing different brands of soap and de- 
tergent. 

There was another aspect to this 
exchange—an educational one. Lucinda 
Leveille and Tad Sudnick, the CRLS 
teachers running the exchange have cre- 
ated a Cambridge-Petersburg ‘Science 
Summit.’ The Summitincluded research 
and active testing of the water in both 
cities, Water testing included a trip to the 
Charles and to Boston Harbor, to test, 
among others, pH, nitrate level and 


Penn November 17, the ac- 














long presentation on.their waterways to 
us; the Slavic Club,gave a presentation 
on the Boston area sewage system. I’ll 
spare you a lecture, and say only that it’s 
a subject that everyone ought to know 
about, but no one wants to. Tad and 
Lucinda hope to, in following years, 

expand the Summit into a full educa- 
tional exchange program, that will deal 
with more than just science. We believe 
this to be a one-of-a-kind program and 
idea. 






‘the Russian exchange was hereand g 
Some of us have an idea of wh 
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‘ that the contraceptive policy has been passed, the next step is a complete overhaul of 
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Contraceptives Just Piece of Picture 


Every day the thousand sexually active high schoolers at C_R.L.S. can walk down 
aflight of stairs and receive acondom atthe Teen Health Center. Every day these same 
students can see 16- and 17-year-old parents struggling as they hold their history text 
inone hand and an infant iin the other. Somehow you would think this would be enough 
to stop the rise in teen pregnancies. The fact of the matter is it’s not. With over 40 
CR.LS. students getting pregnant each year, it is time for more steps to be taken in 
the fight against teen pregnancies and sexually transmitted diseases (STD’s). 

After much debate the Cambridge School Committee has decided thatif the Teen 
Health Center is able to dispense contraceptives such as birth control pills, Depo- 
Provera and Norplant, the teen pregnancy will decrease. Like the six other health care 
centers in Cambridge, the Teen Health Center at school services all people with all 
types of care. Yet, up until now, there has been one exception: the THC has not been 
able to dispense contraceptives other than condoms. For many students, the Teen 
Health Center serves as their primary health care provider. If someone whose main 
source of health care is Harvard Community Health can receive contraceptives from 
their doctor, there is no reason the same should not be the case at the health center 
within the school. While this new service may help a handful of students, the 
dispensation of contraceptives here at the high school is just a very small piece ina 
much larger picture. 

As freshmen, all students are placed in a full-year health course. There are lessons 
on drugs, nutrition, violence, and even one on sex. By the end of the year sex education 
is squeezed in there with a two week lesson on the reproductive system. STD’s? 
Contraception? A 50 minute class should cover it, right? Wrong! At 13 and 14 years 
old, there are many sexually active teens, but with the majority of sexual activity 
coming from the high schools’ upperclassmen, the education is notneeded in the early 
high school years as it is later. For most, the one lecture freshman year on safe sex 
doesn’t carry into the bedroom at the end of senior year. This is where the school 
system has gone wrong. They could hand out 30 different contraceptives in the middle 


of the halls, but if the students aren’teducated about the risks involved with unsafe sex, 
then all the access in the world is not going to promipt them to be safe. Sex education 
should not be a one-time deal, nor should it be taught by our basketball instructors. 
Throughout a student’s high school years sex education should be continuously taught 
by trained professionals who stress both abstinence and safe sex. 

While the dispensing of such contraceptives is a step in the right direction, one 
could wonder if without education the dispensing of pregnancy-only preventing 
contraceptives, then we are defeating our cause. Currently a sexually active girl can 
go into the Teen Health Center and ask for either Norplant or Depo-Provera, two drugs 
that last five years and three months, respectively, and not have to worry about getting 
pregnant foras long as prescribed. Whatabout AIDS, a disease thatis infecting another 
individual as you read this newspaper? The availability of these contraceptives 
without wider knowledge can create an extremely dangerous situation. Students are 
not taught that pills and diaphragms are secondary means of protection and that 
condoms are the only contraceptive that will help prevent STD’s. Yet a point that is 
justly argued by many females is “what about female contraception?” It is wrong that 
a male can protect himself while a female cannot, but even with the new policy the 
problem remains in many ways. A female still cannot protect herself from STD’s and 
the Only prevention for that is education. 

Availability does not and will not heal all wounds. In fact, with such a sensitive 
issue, if not handled correctly the school as well as students could end up being hurt 
by the dispensing of contraceptives. Currently, a student must receive ‘parental 
permission to receive a tablet of Tylenol at the THC. Under the new policy a young 
woman does not need parental permission to receive five rods in her arm that prevents 
pregnancy for five years. The risks of Norplant are scary and without parental consent 
the Health Center should not be providing this form of contraceptive. Condoms, pills, 
diaphragms are fine and should not require consent in order to protect a teen’s privacy, 


but when it comes to injecting a new, potentially risky drug such as Depo-Provera or 


Norplant, the only environment is one with a parent on one side and a doctor on the 
other. Itis known that students won’t be breaking down the doors to get this new drug, 
but for the few students whose family is in agreement that this is the best means of birth 
control, then there is no reason why it shouldn’t be available at the Teen Health Center. 

The dispensing of contraceptives does not condone teen sex nor is it a solution to 


- this ever growing predicament. By offering this service to CRLS teens, no oneis being 


hurt. If a student wants to take advantage of the new service then great! Otherwise, 


_ there is no reason for denying students who want to be responsible, the means of doing 


_ So. For teens to practice safe sex, it will take education more than anything else. Now 
ie sex education system. if Cambridge is truly ahead of the nation on this issue, then 
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Is Chechnya Another Afghanistan? 


For a decade, the imperialistic forces of Russia fought the the people of Afghani- 
stan. Hundreds of thousands of civilians died, as they tried to defend themselves from 
the former Super Power. 30,000 Russian soldiers also died in this war. To the 
Russians, the Afghan war was similar to the Vietnam war for the Americans. Inrecent 
developments in the Caucasuses the thought of the Afghan war has resurfaced. Could 
the conflictin Chechnya turn into another Afghanistan? The possibility of this is very 
much likely if the Russians continue their assault on the Chechen capital. 

For 300 years the people of aregion in the Caucasus have been in conflict with their 
imperialistic neighbors, the Russians. The Chechen conflict again has started. 
Russian tanks have surrounded the capital, Grozny. Now, the Russians are even 
bombing the civilian population in the capital. Russia wants this region to stay in the 
Russian Federation, but the Chechen want freedom. The Russians are heavily armed, 
with modern high tech weapons. The Chechens, lighily armed, have a strong morale. 
One Chechen living in the US remarked, “the Chechen, along with the other Nations 
of the North Caucasus are very fierce people, when it comes to war and fighting, but 
are the mosthospitable of people atthe same time. They love life but they are not afraid 
to give it up. They are very loyal people and share a common hate of the Russians.” 

The week before Christmas, Russian Jets bombed Grozny. Targets included the 
civilians population; 25 houses were destroyed; 120 people were killed. An 80 year- 
old Russian woman was quoted to have said, “for 80 years I have lived with the 
Chechens. Nobody ever hurt me, apart from these bastards,” referring to the Russians 
after the air raids, in which she was wounded. 

As the Russians troops continued their march on the capital, some 100,000 men, 
women, and children gathered to form a 40 mile human chain around western parts 
of the capital. This was their march of peace to protest the Russian assault of the 
capital. Handin hand, they sang songs and waved the Chechen flags. Earlier a Russian 
commander refused his orders to advance on the capital, saying that he will not attack 
the civilians. Slowly this conflict is becoming more and more unpopular among the 
Russians. Many Russian troops are not enthusiastic about the war, since many of them 
were drafted. According to a poll in Moscow and St. Petersburg, 75 percent of the 
population said that the government, $ actions in Chechnya were violating human 
Tights,. 

This shows that the Russian government is losing a lot of political support at home, 
and among its armed services. If a war were to break out, it is most certainly going 


| to be a bloody one. Heavy casualties are going to be inflicted on both sides. It has a 


big chance that it will turn into another Afghanistan. Thus, if the Russians lose another 
war, it can lead them back to the Communist ways of life. 
OSMAN M. KHAN 


One Kid’s Opinion on Rent Control 
By Ned Colby 


“It’s a real dilemma. It’s a way to maintain affordable . 
housing for people with limited means in a capitalistic 
society,” said Katharine Triantafillou, Cambridge City 
Councillor, in response to my question on rent control. 


I agree with Ms. Triantifillou. I believe rent control is a 
good way to maintain affordable housing in this expensive © 
city. Without it,Cambridge will be a very different place. 


For one, I believe it is unconstitutional for Cambridge’s 

issues to be decided by people from Brockton, Worcester, 

Springfield, Pittsfield, Yarmouth and elsewhere in the Com- 

monwealth. Rent control was established in Cambridge 

through a home rule petition. People living in places other than Boston, Brookline, and 
Cambridge shouldn’t be able to tell them how to run their communities. Rent control 
doesn’ taffect them. It only affects us. Therefore, Cambridge should be able to make its own 


laws concerning only Cambridge. 


Second, the end of rent control as we know it will mean that people who don’t make 
that much money will lose their homes if the landlords want more money or just want to 
get them out. This would be a real tragedy, because the city thrives on its diversity and 
cultural differences. There are many good people in this city, some just don’t happen to 


have a lot of money. 


Third, rent control’s demise will mean the skyrocketing of rents to even higher levels 
and the end of most good, affordable housing in Cambridge. More rich Harvard students 
will move into the high priced apartments, not minding the price, along with rich 
suburbanites who have always wanted to live in Cambridge but couldn’t find room until 
now. This rising of rents will mean the average cost of living in expensive Cambridge will 


become even higher. 


Lastly, the abolilshment of rent control will mean that many kids and families will have 
to leave their schools (which are very good) and their friends. This could potentially affect 
what kind of job they get in the future and what kind of lives they lead as adults. 


Inconclusion, rent control should stay as the law in Cambridge so many kids and adults 
will not be uprooted, and so the city of Cambridge does not lose its great diversity forever. 





Pill or No Pill, 
Use Condoms 


Dear Editor: 37: 

What do you think about it? What are your 
pros and cons? I, as a student and member of the 
Youth Peace and Justice Corps and also a peer 
educator at Cambridge Cares about AIDS, feel 
that the Teen Health Center should be able to 
give out birth control pills and other forms of 
contraception. Yes, the THC gives out condoms, 
but what happens when the condom breaks? 
Who are you going to blame? The condom is 
not 100% safe and neither are the other forms of 
birth control. Using more than one will lower 
the risk. . ; 

T would also like to express that a condom 
should be used at all times to protect yourself 


and your partner from HIV/STD’s. A birth - 


ip control pill will only protect you from un- 
wanted pregnancy. 


W. RODRIGUEZ 
i vilinsicbiiiiaaniah aide 34 
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New Volunteers _ 


Thnk you fr bliin Per Ting 
opportunities in the last 


7 4B UMSLTs 


tutors. We would like to recognize and thank Ed 
Mason for his superb photographs of our volun- 
teers and students. 

This year, some extraordinarily talented CRLS 
students are giving academic support and encour- 
agement to fellow students and we thank them for 
their commitment. With 48 students currently on 
our waiting list for support, we are still in need of 
peer tutor volunteers, especially before- and after- 
school. I'd like to encourage anyone who'd like to 
volunteer to drop by The Tutoring Center, in A209 
and talk to me. 


Cooperatively yours, 


J. WILSON 
Director of High School Programs 
Cambridge School Volunteers, Inc. 


Superintendent Compliments 
Newspaper Staff 


Dear Staff, . 

Thank you for sending me the November 
issue of the Register Forum newspaper. It is obvi- 
ous to me that you have dedicated a considerable 
amount of time and effort towards making this 
paper outstanding. 

The maturity level of the articles presented in 
the Register Forum is equally as impressive as the 
overall professionalism of the publication itself. I 
am pleased that the material addresses a variety of 
global and contemporary issues, such as sexual 


harassment and worldwide issues and develop- 


ments, 
Additionally, I enjoyed the updates on vari- 


_ ©) ous CRLS programs, sports, special events, and the 
_ Art and Life Styles page. _ 


thank everyone involved in the publi- 


rasthiey- Lusi tatcaettees 
Sint Sade 
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Graffiti is an Unappreciated Art 


By Jonathan Osler 


In a society such as the one we live in today, there are too many people who are 
doing absolutely nothing with their lives, who have no goals, and few skills The reason 
why is simple: there is no encouragement for them to succeed. However, graffiti is one 
area that some of these people do excel in. Whether tagging around the neighborhood 
or doing huge and colorful pieces, there really is some talent out there. The only 
problem is that there is no encouragement for them. Without the support of elders for 
young people to strive at something they do well, they are fined, jailed, and looked 
down upon. Instead of telling them to go away, the elders should be giving them 


By Chris Gamer | 





City Works Is Fun 
for Student 


When I first started Cityworks, I felt funny 
because I was the only girl in the class. John Shea, 
the teacher kept on asking me if I wanted to switch 
studios or get another girl to comein this room with 
me, but I said that it was OK. and that I'll get used 
toit. They weren’tnasty oranything because some 
of them live right nextto me and some [have inmy 
classes. 

After the first month or so I got used to it. 
Now, we’re working on the walk around the block. 
Here’s what that is. Our Studio had to pick some- 
where close by the school and draw about it, write 
aboutit, and then do research onit. Forexample we 
picked Harvard University and we had to draw the 
buildings, ask colleagues questions about the col- 
lege, take pictures of things, and then at the end we 
have to do a presentation on what we studied. 
That’s what were doing right now. 

All the Studios have to do a presentation on 
where we walked, and we're going to be video- 
taped. This classis really funnow! The boysin this 
class are funny. 

CityW orks is what I call architecture because 


somewhere they can go to. If this city 
donated even one abandoned building to 
writers, the amount of illegal graffiti 
would drop. Writers would have some- 
where legal to go. They would not go out 
on the streets. Of course, there are people 
“into graffiti” just to break the law, but 
there are others who are true artists. To 
most of them, it matters not whether their 
work is legal or illegal, but if they are 
getting an opportunity to perform. Give -. 
these people another outlet to turn to, and 
encourage them so that maybe one day 
they will have a career to fall back on. 

The problem in this city is not just the 
writers; it’s the unsupportive and preju- 
diced people who refuse to encourage 
and help them. 


you sketch buildings and then you could make 
them, you could fix things that are broken, and 
you measure things, etc. I think CityWorks is 
really fun!! 


TENA ANTONITUS - 
Rindge School of Technical Arts 


Newspaper Is 
Congratulated 


Dear Editor, 

The November, 1994 issue of The Register 
Forumis terrific! I read it lastnight and was very 
impressed by the writing, the layout, the pho- 
tography and the general tone of the newspaper. 
You and the members of your staff deserve long 
and loud applause for such fine work. I believe 
that the Cambridge Rindge and Latin School 
students and staff are well served by your pub- 
lication. 

Sincerely, 


LOIS E. SULLIVAN 
Assistant to Dr. Patrick J. Murphy 
Assistant Superintendent for Administration 


¥ 


Santa Should Eat Healthy Food for a Long Life 


I'm writing to you not only because I was told by my photog- 
raphy teacher, but because I have a couple of questions for you. To 
start off, I wanted to know if you really exist. There are a great deal 
of reasons for that. The first reason is that Inever get to see you except _ f 

" forthe factthat you’rein themall. The second reasonis that every time 


ha 


I write, you never retum my letters. Iremember when I was a child pall 
"my parents would tell me you were real, bt then I got older and now 


+ -Trealize that you're not. “The next question I have for you is: when | 
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Legal, Moral Issues Of Abortion 


Are Weighed in Students Paper 





By Kaydia Worrell 


An abortion is the termination of a 
pregnancy by loss or destruction of the 
fetus before birth. An abortion may be 
spontaneous or induced. The induced 
abortion is an act with ethical and legal 
ramifications. 

Spontaneous abortion happens when 
the embryo fails to develop, when there 
is complete or incomplete expulsion of 
the embryo or fetus and placenta, or 
when the fetus dies 20 weeks after the 
woman’s last menstrual period. 

Induced abortion is a process in- 
tended to put an end to a suspected (or a 
known) pregnancy. It is also the process 
of taking outa fetus ata very young stage 
that’s not expected to make it Most 
induced abortions in the United States 
are performed twelve weeks after the last 
menstrual period. 

Although discouraged by most ma- 
jor religions, induced aboftion has been 
practiced in every culture since ancient 
times. During the 19th century several 
countries passed laws prohibiting abor- 
tion to protect women from the danger- 
ous methods in use then. Abortion was 
legalized in the former U.S.S.R., most 


Eastern European and Scandinavian 
countries, Great Britain and also Japan 
between 1920 and 1967. About half the 
population of the world lives in countries 
where abortion is available upon request 
and another fourth live in areas where 
abortion is permitted to protect women’s 
health. Islamic and sub-Saharan Africa 
and Latin America tend to have the most 
restrictive policies. In most of these coun- 
tries, medical practitioners, regardless 
of the policies, still provide abortions 
without being prosecuted. In the 1980s 
about 40 to 60 million induced abortions 
were performed every year with about 
33 million of them being legal. Induced 
abortion was not legalized in the U.S. 
until 1970 when a few states liberalized 
their abortion laws. Early in 1973, the 
U.S. Supreme Court declared most re- 
strictive abortion laws unconstitutional 
because they violated a woman’ s right to 
privacy. Since then abortion has been 
generally available in the United States. 

Two cases were presented before 
the Supreme Court in 1973, and the de- 
cision was made that an abortion after 
threemonths of pregnancy is legal. States 


could pass regulations toinsure the safety 
of six-month abortions, and could pro- 
hibit nine-month abortions. Since then, 
further restrictions have been legalized. 
In the 1989 case of Webster v. Repro- 
ductive Services, the Supreme Court 
uphelda Missouri law that prevented the 
performance of abortions by public em- 
ployees or in taxpayer-supported facili- 
ties. In 1990 the Court ruled that states 
may require teenage girls to notify both 
parents before obtaining an abortion or 
else request a judicial hearing if they do 
not want to inform their parents of their 
decision. A 1991 Court decision barred 
federally funded health and family-plan- 
ning clinics from even mentioning abor- 
tion as an option. 

A number of state legislatures have 
voted on bills that would outlaw abortion 
except in cases of rape, incest, or to save 
the mother’s life; but, most have not 
passed or been vetoed by the governor. 
Abortion has been made illegal in sev- 
eral states. These laws are viewed as part 
of an effort to produce a Supreme Court 
decision reversing Roe v. Wade. The 
Hyde Amendment passed by Congress 
in 1976 severely restricted federal funds 
for abortion although many states con- 
tinue to fund abortions for indigent 
women. In 1988 the Reagan adminis- 
tration banned federal funding of re- 
search using the fetal tissue obtained 
from induced abortions, a ban extended 
by the Bush administration in 1989. 

When you talk about abortion there 
are two major issues that cover itall: pro- 


life and pro-choice. This is what all the 
laws, questions, and issues are based on. 
Pro-life is against abortion; pro-choice is 
forabortion. If you believe in pro-choice, 
then you believe a woman should have 
the right to an abortion. On the other 
hand, if you believe in pro-life, then you 
are against abortion. Issues of abortion 
include: careless women who get preg- 
nant all the time and want to have an 
abortion, foolish teenagers who get preg- 
nant and want to have abortions without 
letting their parents know, women who 
get raped or will die if they go through 
the pregnancy. There are also women 
who get pregnant and don’t want to have 
the baby but the father does. 

I personally don’t know right now 
what I would do if] was in the position to 
make a decision about having an abor- 
tion. I feel that in most cases its a cruel 
thing but I still think a woman should be 
able to have an abortion just as long as 
she is willing to pay for it. The only 
exceptions I would make are for those 
people who get free care. They would 
only be allowed to do so when they have 
areally good reason—the reason being 
some women getting free care may want 
to take advantage of it. A baby is some- 
thing that starts inside a woman and once 
it’s inside her body no one but she and 
her partner should be able to decide what 
to do with it. If a woman wants to kill 
something inside her body, that’s her 
own welfare. 


This article was submitted by the author as a 
class paper in her civil law course. 





Approval to Dispense 
Contraceptives Given 


(Contimed from page 1 
school must be improved, but they re- 
fused to acknowledge that the availabil- 
ity of more contraception is part of the 
answer to CRLS’ pregnancy problem. 

“The best contraception is employ- 
ment, self-esteem and education,” said 
Fantini who also opposed the dispensa- 
tion of condoms in 1990. Mayor Ken 
Reeves disagreed with Fantini on the 
vote, but backed up his belief on self 
esteem by pointing out that “teens who 
believe they have a future are not going 
to get pregnant.” 

Almost all of the people involved 
realized that another step needed to be 
taken in the fight against teen pregnancy, 
but the opposition differred in the belief 
that to offer such means of protection 
was to condone teen sex. With each one 
of the new forms of contraception not 
being a preventative for AIDS or any 
other Sexually Transmitted Disease, the 
opposition was also worried that sexu- 
ally active teens won’t see the need to 
useacondom. Sophomore Mara Sanchez 

_ was able to assure all involved that stu- 
dents know condoms are only 85%-90% 
effective and must be used hand-in-hand 








tic increase in condom use and sexual 
activity having stayed the same during 
this time period, prove these critics 
wrong. Yet with only 60% of the sexu- 
ally active teens at CRLS reporting that 
they practice safe sex all of the time, this 
new step should help provide students 
with the access that is needed to ensure 
their safety. 

Throughout the debate adults and 
students alike were sure to remind listen- 
ers that 50% of the school is not having 
sex and should be commended for their 
choice to abstain. According to Estelle 
Paris who led the Health Policy Board 
that proposed the policy, “abstinence is 
the only fool proof method.” 

Despite the warnings and possible 
consequence of death, teenagers are still 
choosing to practice unsafe sex. By to- 
morrow over 2700 teenagers will be- 
come pregnant here in the U.S. As in 
CRLS, most of these will be unintended 
pregnancies that very likely will end in 
abortion. Article after article, debate af- 
ter debate, the School Committee be- 
lieves it has found the foundation in 
which to work to fight against this ever 
growing predicament. 

Mayor Reeves has taken what may 
be the most effective “by all means nec- 
essary” approach by saying, “We want 
tosee ourcity’s young people have what- 
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Loss of Rent Control Will Hurt 


Cambridge is a city known across the country for its diver- 
sity. This diversity is racial, ethnic and socio-economic and is 
truly a unique blend. The diverse segments of Cambridge’s 
population are not segregated; the rich, the poor, the middle class 
and everyone in between live together in one, densely populated 
city. This celebrated mix is always referred to by Cantabrigians 
bragging about their hometown. 

Now the existence of this mix is threatened. The abolition of 
rent control will lead to a new social stratification that will rob 

Cambridge of its special blend. Rather than having many affordable apartments for 
tesidents, rents will sky-rocket and apartments will be available only for the upper-middle 
class and therich. Property owners will be able to raise rents and make huge profits, giving 
larger amounts of money to the apartment owners. 

Tenants who lived happily in apartments with reasonable rents will be forced either to 
move to smaller apartments or leave Cambridge. Middle class families will be forced out 
of the city that uses them as proof of Cambridge’s socio-economic intermingling. — 

Rent control, as it existed prior to the elections in 1994, did need to be reformed. There 
were, in fact, many home owners who could not make necessary improvements in their 
homes because the rents were too low. There were also some people who were living inrent 
controlled apartments and could afford to pay higher rents. These injustices needed to be 
fixed. Now, however, we are faced with the loss of rent control all together because there 
was no large scale effort to compromise and opt for reform over abolition. The voters of 
Massachusetts cast their ballots last November and chose to jeopardize the ees of 
















SURVIVAL: A STUDENT'S PERSPECTIVE 


How to Survive and be Successful at the Cambridge Rindge & Latin School 







We’ ll Take You 
from Babyhood 


to Sophistication! 


READ ON! 


We are a group of students who 
have survived the hazards of 
CRLS. We wanted to leave some- 
thing behind for the next genera- 
tion of students, so we put to- 
gether all of the information we 
wished someone had given us when 
we first came to the high school. 
This is not more babble from the 
administration. We promise. We 
are real students, and everything 
we have said here is completely 
honest. We hope some of this in- 
formation is useful to you. — 








- BEFORE 


FRESHMAN, 






Good luck! 
The Authors 


(The School Service Committee of the 
= National Honor Society: Eleanor Pries, 
: . a <= Molly Warsh, Jeffrey Giligan, Hui Ye, 
DON'T BE A bag ! READ THIS! Licey Anitza Guadarama, fae Pearson} Ling- 
Ping Wong, Anna Allen, Amy Leung, 
: Phyliss Itoka, Tamara Sorlie, Judan Rome, 
Tacita Oriol-Morway, Liam Case et al.) 





COURSE SELECTIONS 


Choosing courses is a piece of cake. The only thing that is important i sgetting 
high grades in classes with little homework. If you believe this then I have overes- 
timated your intelligence. High grades are almost meaningless if the student 
doesn’t have to earn them. School is a place for learning and it would be wise for 
you to take advantage of the opportunities that this high school offers. 


Nobody can tell you which courses you should select. Each student should decide 
for himself/herself which courses would fulfill his/her needs and interests. How- 
ever, it would be extremely unfair to you if nobody helped you through the 
difficult and tedious course selection process. 


Don’t be intimidated by advanced classes that may or may not have nerds in them! 
Success in this money-oriented world of ours comes from hard work. You will 
never know what you are capable of if you don’t constantly challenge yourself. 
Also, colleges will be impressed with students who have suceeded in tough 
classes. 


Picking a class to be with friends isn’t always the best way to learn. Select courses 
that best suit your abilities and interests, Choosing the right courses is a key to 
i spol Bas Potential. 


All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. Use your electives to give yourself an 
opportunity to have some fun. However, that doesn’t mean that you should waste _ 
them on courses that have no educational value. a oa be connected in some _ 
yee see future as well as ae axe ensb 
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ALL RIGHT! AT LEAST YOU’ VE GONE 
PAST THE INTRODUCTION! 


di! ‘ 
je Our aim is to give you all a bit of advice; advice we wish we’d had when 
ik we were your tender age. So here’s a bit of it, taken from my interviews 
a with various Rindge kids. 


Try to get to know your guidance counselor, or a teacher. The point is, 
find someone who knows the ropes who can help you figure out what 
| todo with yourself. A few kids besides ourselves, the writers of this 
| booklet, mentioned how they felt like they “didn’t know where they 
s were going” in the big way and would have liked help. 





Don’t take an attitude with your teachers right off the bat. We under- 

| stand that there are some bad teachers out there and we’d tell you who 
they are if we could, but REALLY - many of them can help you and are 

nice. You don’t do anyone any good by being a jerk right at the begin- 

ning. Give them a chance. 





Don’t let your guidance counselor make your schedule for you! One kid 
told me how he was put in Pre-calc his freshman year and how it was so 
hard...this sounds fishy but all the same be careful. More likely they 
will put you in a class that’s too easy-don’t do it! It’s really hard to 
switch up a level. 


Don’t let anyone underestimate you ever! 


Rindge is a non-violent zone! We were all worried about coming to the = 
high school, as were many of kids I talked to. You won’t get in fights 
unless you look for them. Remember, there is always someone like you ft 
out there. You can pretend you're not, but we know: all freshmen are OE 
intimidated. Don’t be. 












be SPECIAL ADDITIONS 
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The particular comments of one group of kids that I interviewed struck me 
as really important: They observed that race relations here are really good, 
especially in comparison to other schools. It’s a hard issue, and it’s not 
solved yet, so do your part, and keep up Rindge’s tradition of tolerance. 


A special message to Pilot kids from your fellow Pilot kids: Those that I inter- . 
Raa viewed all said something about how you shouldn’t enter Pilot planning to 
¥ RINDGE: slack...it’s not the point of the house, and according to everyone, even students, 
; you’ll regret it sooner or later. 
Like a trip to Paris, only LONGER 
P , » This applies to everyone. Don’t keep telling yourself, “Oh, it’s only freshman 
year; it doesn’t matter.” (Once or twice maybe.. b, Seriously though, it will 
eventually matter. 
















Get involved with after school sports or clubs or something. Kids said how bored they 
were freshman year after school, and how they didn’t know what to do to find out 
about things. There should be a list of coaches and clubs in this booklet... follow up 
on them! (Remember, you can get gym waivers for doing sports!) 


Don’t listen to upperclassmen when they tell you to get your class by 
taking the elevator! There is an elevator, but it is not for public use! (I, 
myself, was at to take the sales twice bv old neonle my first year, ) 
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WANTED: 


Administrator: If you are able to become known and liked by your House 
administrator, he or she can be very influential in your favor. He can help you get 
or drop classes, as well as give you useful information. He can be found in your 
House office. It isn’t easy to be noticed by them. You have to be willing to work 
hard in classes and other pursuits in order to get yourself noticed. 


Assistant Administrator: often involved in discipline, House Assistant Adminis- 
trators can be good friends. The same applies here, however, as above. You have 
to work in order to get yourself noticed. Both administrators can recommend you 
for jobs if they know and like you well. 


Principal, Edward Sarasin: Perhaps, the hardest person to get to know as a 
student, he can help you out during your four years with recommendations or if 
you ever have any trouble. The only way he is going to know you, however, is if 
you work hard and make a name for yourself and C.R.L.S. His office is in the 
Main office on the first floor. 


Assistant Principal, Dr. William McLaurin: “Doc” is usually in the Student 
Service Center (SSC). He always manages to get to know a lot of the students, 
and if he likes you he can help with recommendations, or with any problems you 
might be having. He’s a little more approachable than Mr. Sarasin. 


Teachers: Your teachers are probably the most important connections that you 
make in high school Fortunately, they are also the easierst to make. As long as 
you let the teacher know that you’re working hard, and you’re not disruptive in 
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Connections 


class, he or she will be on your side. They not only give you your grades, but 
they can suggest classes, give you extra hgelp, and give you recommendations 
for jobs or college. Just be friendly and studious, and they will help 
immeasureably. 


Upper Classmen: Often you won’t have any classes with upper classmen, but 

you can meet them playing sports, doing clubs, or taking electives. They might 
sometimes be a bit aloof, but just be friendly and they can often become a good 
friend. They can help by simply showing you around, helping with school, and 

advising classes for the next year. 


Coaches: This is if you’re interested in playing a sport or joining a club. It is 
often easier for some people to get to know coaches rather than teachers. They 
can help out if you have a school problem and they often become good friends. 
They’re almost always willing to help. 


Career Resource Center (CRC): The CRC is R241. They are very friendly and 
you can always use it if you don’t have a class. They help with summer program 
information as well as scholarship information. And remember, they are here to 
help you. If you have a question, just ask. 


Student Service Center (SSC): The SSC is on the first floor of the Rindge 
building next to the Media Cafeteria. They have information on job opportunities 
as well as summer programs. The same applies here as to the CRC: if you have a 
question, all you have to do is ask. 


HOW TO TALK TO TEACHERS 


All of us know that talking to teachers can be a stressful and difficult thing to do. So, we have come up with a few tips that have helped us in the past in 


accomplishing this challenging mission. 


1. If you strongly disagree with a teacher’s statement or comment, you should not be afraid to let them know how you feel. We know it’s not 


necessary to remind you to be polite. Right? 


2. If a teacher did not answer a question clearly in class, talk to him/her after; don’t make a big deal 
about it. Maybe they didn’t understand what you meant. 


3. IMPORTANT: Don’t raise your voice at them. Trust us: it won’t help. 


4. CONTRARY TO POPULAR BELIEF, it is COOL to be in good terms with your teachers. Just 
because you are in high school does not mean you have to declare war against them. If you see them 


“in the hall, say “Hi!”. 


. 


5. If, on the other hand, the teacher won’t listen to you and is very difficult to talk 


to, tell your counselor. Don’t try talking to them because it can hurt your grade. 


6. If your brothers/sisters have had that teacher before, listen to their anes but 
before re doing sles get to know the teacher yourself. 


7. If they did not have a great experience with one or more of your 
siblings, show them you are not like them, that you are your own 


individual person. 


adie auadiomaestan st ae 








Throughout high school at C.R.4.S. you will have to share the 
halls with safety specialistsg, who are here to make sure everyone 

| follows the rules. You can’t tell who they are by their clothes, since 
4 | they don’t have to wear uniforms. They look like regular people 
| except they carry walkie-talkies and tell students what to do. Some 
students say that safety specialists are nightmares, while others say 
that they’re good friends. 


If you go to your locker or stop to talk with your friends between 
classes, a safety specialist will usually come up to you and tell you 
to hurry up. That’s always very annoying, since they tell you what to 
do, and it makes students mad that they have to stop talking to their 
friends. Also, if you're cutting class, safety specialists can catch you 
and you’ll get detention. It’s a pain to have to dodge them and to not 
be able to go where you want. 


- Don’t worry--having safety specialists around does have some 
benefits. First of all, they are doing their job at all times, and are 
really there to keep everybody safe. Most students don’t think that 
way, but it’s true. Also, some students get to be good friends with 
the safety specialists. Some of the security people are more friendly 
than others. They’re the ones who will joke around with you as you 
walk by them on your way to class, and you can talk to one of them 
if you have a problem. If you don’t know where one of your class- 
rooms is, they can direct you (unlike asking an upperclassman for 
directions, with a safety specialist you can be sure it’s the right _ 
information). All of the safety specialists have stories to tell about 
what it’s like to have that job, and some will even talk to you about 
teachers. 


a 
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SECURITY GUARDS 


If you don’t wat to be hassled by safety specialists, a rule of 
thumb is that they’ll leave you alone if you leave them alone. If they 
stop you in the halls and you give them a bad attitude, they’ll come 
back at you with a write-up or even take you to the security office 
and call your parents. Then you’ll need to explain to your teachers 
why you were absent and you’ll probably feel pretty stupid. So, if 
you're walking down the halls when you’”re not supposed to, make 
sure to have a pass of some kind. Be sure of yourself and know where 
you're going. If a safety specialist does stop you, he or she will ask 
for your name and House -- don’t give false information! If you do, 
you’ll be suspended. 


A few things students have said about safety specialists: 


« “Always have a story ready when you’re going somewhere. Play it 
cool.” 
¢ “J hate security guards... Go to Pilot where there aren’t many of 
them.” 
¢ “There’s hardly any security on certain floors, but you never know 
when they’ll appear and ask if you have a pass! Be mature and 
confident.” 
* “There’s always security on the overpass, but they usually won’t 
bother you if you look like you know where you’re going.” 

¢ “Security guards can be friendly! Some of oe are really nice to 


” 


me. 


CLUBS, TEAMS, AND PROGRAMS | 
Who Runs Them and How to Find Them 


CLUBS 

Academic Decathlon - Tom McCarthy/Carol Siriani 
Ahora 

Alpine Ski CLub - Jack Haverty/George Greenidge 
Black Student Union - Lance Dottin 

Cape Verdean Club - 

Chess Club - Marcia Duran 

C.R.L.S. Crew/Rowing CLub - 

Debate Club - Ben Levin 

Dating Violence Awareness - 


K.B. Club - j= May Mefoabe (CRC) 


Lead - 
Literary Magazine - John Rutter 
Mass Pre-Engineering - Charlene 
MIT. Talent Search/Upward Bound - Guidance 


Asian Club - Peter Ho 
Ttalian Club - Jane Scorza 


National Honor Society - Gordie Axtuan. 
~ Yearbook Club - Barbara Hickey 
French Club - Anna Piotrowski 
Senior Class Advisor - Jacques Boudreau/Dionne Greene 


_ FALL SPORTS _ 


Boys’ Cross Country - Robert Maguire 
Cheerleading (Football) - Debbie Gray 
Girls’ Swimming - Tad Sudnick 


WINTER SPORTS 

Girls’ Basketball - Sharlene Sturgis 
Boys’ Basketball - Kevin Moore 

Ice Hockey - John Burgess 

Boys’ Indoor Track - Frank McCarthy 
Girls’ Indoor Track - Thayer Plante 
Boys’ Swimming - John Samp 
Cheerleading (Basketball) - 
Cheerleading (Hockey) - Debbie Gray 


_ SPRING SPORTS 
Baseball - Paul Sullivan 
Softball - Al Priest 
Girls’ Outdoor Track - Denise Hants 
Boys’ Outdoor Track - Frank McCarthy 
Girls’ Tennis - Jack Noble 
Boys’ Tennis - Ward Gay 
Boys’ Volleyball - 


PROGRAMS 
Adolescent Parenting Program - S. Trella (R245)/Counselor 
Bureau of Pupil Services - See Guidance Counselor ~ 
Bilingual Education - [Linore Preusser 
Community Based Learning Program - Counselor/S.S.C. 
’ C.R.L.S. Non-Traditional Program - Bill Leet a Mateo 
OR} LS. ‘Transition Program - - Bill Timmins e 














Onesimus Project Involves 
Many Students, Programs 


By Aneisha Worrell 

The summer of 1994 has brought 
about some good changes for the 
“Onesimus Project.” This year we have 
more students working in the project 
which is good. Students are the main 
concer of the Onesimus Project. Being 
aschoolas diverseas Cambridge Rindge 
& Latin School, it’s important to have a 
multicultural organization as the 
Onesimus Project. The project requires 
students to have no special qualities, or 
be a member of an special ethnic group 
or any minority groups in the school 
(e.g. the Haitian Club, Project 10 East, 
Ski Club and Chess Club etc.), to be- 
comea member of the Onesimus project. 
This is part of the reason Onesimus is 
different and important in the school. 

The project has been divided into 
groups which have separate responsi- 
bilities in the project. For example, there 
is: Documentation, Summerbridge 
(which implements workshops based on 
the materials that we have so far cov- 
ered), Cultural Calendar, RSTA, and Pri- 
mary Source. These are just some things 
being developed. 

The Alumni of the project will be 
teaching the students in the project where 
they will actually be implementing ma- 
terials and procedures, which have been 
prepared for the teachers to use in their 


Hi, my name is Gabriel Thornton and 
I’m a junior in House A. The task I have 
been given is to talk about what I think 
culture is and why it is important to me. 
Now, I could just get up here and tell you 
about Onesimus and what it does. Then I 
could go on to talk about multicultural 
education and why you should be inter- 
ested in it. But most of that has been said 
before and you might be bored by it. How 
do I know you won't like it? Because I’m 
taking a class called the Onesimus Project 
and I was given avery similar assignment: 
to teach the class about multicultural edu- 
cation and the importance of culture. After 
I had been teaching for about thirty sec- 
onds, at least half the class had their heads 
on their desks or were staring off into 
space. They had heard of multicultural 
education and the concept of culture, but 
they thought that it had nothing to do with 
them. They were probably thinking, “What 


do I need with that? It’s the teacher’s and 


the principal’s job to talk about that stuff.” 
As long as I was using buzz words like 
“multicultural education” and talking about 
the theories of some college professor, 
they weren’t interested. This time I'll try 
to be straight with it, and by all means, 
make this an interesting presentation. 
The word “culture” has many differ- 
ent meanings. I would say to just think of 
culture as everything that makes you you. 
Culture is the jeans that you're wearing, 
‘it’s the music you listen to, it’s the lan- 
- guage that you speak, it’s where you live, _ 
and your history. The Onesimus Project. 
cares aboutculture because cultureis what _ 
makes one person different from another. 
_ We feel that each culture Tepresented at 
_ CR.LS. should have equal representa- 


classes next year. 

Some students have been working 
with two groups; the Cultural Calendar 
and RSTA. Basically with the Cultural 
Calendar we have been working on a 
calendar which will be multicultural; 
each day of the school year will repre- 
sent a specific event which happened in 
any ethnic group represented in the 
school’s popularity. The calendar would 
also be in different languages as well as 
there would also be monthly cultural 
activities addressing issues in the school. 
This is also a cultural awareness goal for 
us. 

The RSTA part of the project in- 
volves working with Phylis Bretholtz to 
develop a unit for her students to use in 
her Cambridge Lesley College Program. 
There will be two units: 1) Education; 2) 
Families. Once again this will be a cul- 
tural awareness-based unit. It will also 
be a way to help students feel comfort- 
able in classes to speak and be sensitive 
towards other kids who might be less 


likely to speak. 


Get Ready lor the 


“Gathering of the Tribes” 


ONESIMUS CLUB CONGRESS 
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To: All Chib Representatives 
From: Onesimus Club 
Re: Proposed Club Congress 


In order to facilitate a forum for communication between different student run organiza- 
tions and to bring unity without dissolving the individual identities of each club, we at 
Onesimus have put forth a proposal to assemble what we have termed as a club congress. 

What this would entail is the formation of a caucus of club delegates, which would 
meet on a monthly basis. During these monthly meetings, various issues involving each 
club’s agenda would be discussed, Through this process delegates of other clubs would be 
able to give input, lend resources and ideas, as well as to actually get their Tespective clubs 
involved in the projects of other clubs, when support and news perspectives are needed. 

The purpose of this would be to strengthen the individual projects of each club by 
utilizing the resources of sister clubs. The end result would be that unity among student 
organizations would lead to the individual identities and agendas ofeachclub growing and 


becoming stronger. 


WeatOnesimus are reaching out to the broader school community and asking for your 
initiative to make this work. What we need are two representatives from each club, and the 
commitment to attend monthly congress meetings. 

We find the prospect of such a congress very exciting, and feel that it is an effective 
and pioneering approach to strengthening the community at CRLS. 

We would appreciate your rapid response so that we can begin to plan for the first” 


meeting to be held in January. 


Please write a return memo stating if your club is interested or not and place it in the 
Onesimus box in the main office. Also include the names of the students who will Tepresent 


your club on this congress. 


Thank you for your time and consideration to this matter! 


THE ONESIMUS CLUB 


ONESIMUS 


and the fate of multicultural education 


By Gabe Thornton 
[Speech deievered before an assembly in the CR.L.S. Theater] 


“The most important thing to realize is that it didn’t take a teacher 
to point out that this school was and still is ignoring the heritage of 
more than half of its population. It was a student who rose up and 


said that we need change.” 


school only teach about white men and their 
views on the world. With all the world and 
American history we have to take, we’ve 
been hearing about Columbus and Thomas 
Jefferson for years. To make matters worse, 
when we’re being taught about these men, we 
are only being taught half the story. Colum- 
bus’ “discovery“ led to the deaths of millions 
of people. While writing the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, Thomas 
Jefferson was also writing about the inherent 
inferiority of Africans. 

Thope you have asked yourself, “Where 
does my culture appear in all this history and 
English literature?” The point is that most of 
the time it doesn’t. The educational material, 
for the most part, does not represent those it’s 
educating. We are here to stand up for our 
culture, the culture of all people and that 


. Means we are here to standup foryou. 
The Onesimus Project started with one 


- deter. Derrick Kimbrough, aformerC.R.LS. 


% _ student who is now in college, wrote the letter 


to Dr. McLaurin, an Assistant Principal here 
> atthe high school. Derrick wrote the letter as 
‘a student and a black male who was fed up 


education that is taking place in the Cam- 
bridge School System, in our high school to 
be exact. I feel that the history curriculum in 
our high school is robbing and mis-educating 
students. I feel that for all the rhetoric we use 
to describe our high school as diverse and 
racially balanced, our history curriculum is 
notreflecting this diversity.” Derrick contin- 
ues, “...Since teachers and administrators are 


_ not addressing the issue which we are dis- 


cussing, or simply putting it on the back 
burner, I am going to make a formal proposal. 
My proposal is that the history curriculum in 
C.R.L.S. be completely overhauled. I pro- 
pose that this pathetic excuse for a history 
curriculum be replaced with a multi-cultural 
curriculum which will thoroughly document 


the history and contributions of all human - 


beings of all colors and not just the contribu- 
tions (or so called contributions) of those of 
European descent.” 

It was with those sentences that the 
Onesimus Project began. The most important 
thing to realize is that it didn’t take a teacher 


: to point out that this school was and still is 
‘ignoring the heritage of more than half of its ; 
pore ; 
e need 





change” all the time. People say “change 
is good,” and you might either think that 
the need for change is obvious and that 
someone is stupid to even point that out, 
or you might say, “What’s up with all this 
change? Things are always changing and 
I don’t see any improvements.” 

All that I am telling you is to take a 
look at the obvious. Look at this school 
and question what is going on with it. I’m 
sure that in the course of one school day 
you see a lot of things that make you 
confused or angry. Not just things related 
to your history and English classes, but 
your entire experience in school. Maybe 
your teachers are constantly hassling you 
and you're tired of it. Maybe you want to 
smoke on campus. Maybe you're tired of 
people telling you that there are so many 
things wrong with the school. 

Whatever it is that you think about 
your education is your business, but, if 
you have any concems, don’t sit there 
thinking how fed up-you are with the 
school and do nothing about it. Get up 
and say what you think. Don’t let any- 
body else tell you what you think. Get 
involved with the Onesimus Project and 
let your voice be heard. We’re here to 


- back you up, but change starts with the 


individual, and more importantly, with 
the educated individual. 

You shouldn't leave this assembly 
knowing anything, but you should walk 
out the door questioning everything. Am | 
I satisfied with what my teachers are | 
teaching me? Would I like to hear more | 


‘ about my own ancestors and about r 
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Haitian Club Students Enjoy Field Trip to Big Cities 


By James Val 

My name is James Val. I am 16 years old. 
I am one of the students who participated in 
the April 1994 vacation trip that Mrs. Desire 
organized for her Social Studies students. 
From Boston, we visited Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington D.C. and New York City. It was a lot 
of fun. We went to some nice places that we 
never dreamed of visiting, such as Indepen- 
dence Hall, The Liberty Bell, The Betsy Ross 
House, The Benjamin Franklin print shop 
and gravesite. We learned so much about 
US. History in one day - That was only in 
Philadelphia. 

Then, we boarded our bus and departed 
for Washington, D.C at7:00 PM. In D.C. we 
visited the Bureau of Printing and Engraving, 
where they make the U.S. money. We visited 
the Haitian Embassy (and met with our Am- 
bassador), the Smithsonian Institute, and the 
Air and Space Museum. We had a tour of the 
White House. Afterwards, we went to the 
Vietnam Memorial, the National Museum of 
African Art and all the other monuments that 
honored past U.S. Presidents. The Lincoln 
and Washington Memorials were very im- 
pressive. Also, we visited one of the best 
zoos in the U.S. I had a chance to see some 
wild animals live and enjoyed the zoo. 

For entertainment in D.C., we went to 
see a show, “Shear Madness.” It was hilari- 
ous. I would recommend that show for all 
high school students. In that show, the actors 
involve all of the audience. They improvised 
a lot. Even the person in charge of the 
investigation suddently graduated from Cam- 
bridge Rindge and Latin School. The stu- 
dents were excited. We also stayed in one of 
the best hotels, the Doubletree in Virginia 


where we all 
had beautiful 
views of Wash- 
ington at Night. 
We visited also 
some of the 
slum areas of 
D.C., including 
Howard Uni- 
versity. 

When we 
arrived in New 
York City, we 
visited the FAO 
Schwartz toy 
store where the 
movie, “Big,” 
was filmed. We 
had a tour of the 
entire store and 
the NBC studio 
where some of 
us played the 
part of news 
reporter and 


Haitian Club students admire “The Awakening” 
in Washington, D.C. 





like in the old days. 
We had to eat with 
our hands. 

On the next 
day, we went to the 
Statue of Liberty 
where we had to 
climb 350 steps. 
We went all the 
way to the crown. 
We crossed to the 
other side of the 
Hudson river to 
visit Ellis Island. 
The tour guide 
made the direct 
connection of what 
occured on that is- 
land and what is 
going onrightnow 
with the Haitian 
“Boat People.” 
We learned so 
much in that one 
week only. 





meteorologist. 
It was very educational to learn how televi- 
sion works. 

Late in the aftemoon, we boarded our 
bus to New Jersey and went straight to 
Medieval Times and Tournament where we 
had dinner. That was an event of a lifetime. 
All of the teachers and students were excited. 
We were not the only school there but our 
side won. I could not believe that almost 
everyone ate an entire chicken plus a big plate 
of spareribs. The show was like in Spain. 
Knights on horses fighting etc. We leamed 
about that part of history. Everything was 


That was the 
most exciting trip I’ve ever been on in my 
whole life. I would advise other teachers to 
do the same as Mrs. Desire, because we 
learned so much in a week. The Haitian Club 
organized that kind of trip to prevent kids 
from causing violence on the streets during 
vacation time and to use the time construc- 
tively. Some parents don’t even think about 
that. I think that parents should send their 
children on trips to learn about other places. 
This trip is a good way of entertaining stu- 
dents and also a good way of keeping vio- 
lence off our streets. To organize this kind of 


trip is noteasy. Mrs. Bernadette Desire spent 
days and nights to plan the trip. She had to 
convince parents, to organize fundraisers, 
etc. I want to let her know that we really 
appreciate her help. I would like for parents 
to know that teaching does not take place 
only inside a classroom but also outside. 

Club members expressed thanks to all 
the chaperones who used their vacation time 
to accompany the students—Mrs. Desire, 
Mr. Lamour, Mrs. Nelson and parents like 
Mrs. Saintil and Mrs. Antoine. 


The Haitian Club would like to thank the following 
individuals and businesses who helped with our 
fundraising to make our annual history trip possible: 
Mrs. Bemadette Desire, Ms. Karen Griffith, Mr. Yvon 
Lamour, Mr. Monaks Kanel, Mayor Kenneth Reeves, 
Ms. Carol House, Dr. Gerdes Fleurant, Ms. Yolaine 
Bataille, Dr. Serge Paul-Emile, Dr. Wesner Fleurant, 


Mr. Roger Archer, Ms. Donna Brown, Dr. Anne Watt, 
Dr. Herold Simon, Mr. Joseph Stinfil, Mr. Esteve 
Michel, Mr. Alix Cantave, Mr. Jean-Claude Antoine, 
Beth Britz, Dominique Geneus, Joseph Sullivan, Cen- 
tral Sq. Florist, Purity Supreme, Teddy Shoes, and 
Temple Salem of 7th Day AD. Thank your very much 
for your help. 





Suenos de un Adolecente 


No es suficiente anhelar algo a menos que este 
decidido a conseguirlo. 

No es suficiente saber lo que esta correcto, a 
menos que este convencido de hacerlo. 

No es suficiente unirse a la mayora para ser 
reconocido y aceptado. 

Debo ser firme a mis ideales, aunque por esto 
me hagan aun lado y me rechacen. 

No es suficiente conocer la verdad a menos 
que tambien aprenda a vivir con ella. 

No es suficiente alcanzar el amor a menos que 
este dispuesto a compartirlo. 

—Lucia Santana 


+ 





Travel Perspective 


Cubans Survive Despite U.S. Embargo 


By Tzitzi Delgado 

The thought of going to Cuba never 
reached my head, but now I think about 
it for long intervals of time. 

Cuba is one of the most beautiful 
places I’ ve been to in my life. In thecities 
the old buildings rise above the ground, 
giving cities, such as La Habana, a feel- 
ing of the past which was so beautiful 
(this means, before imperialism). Most 
buildings in La Habana are from the 
colonial time, when the Spaniards colo- 
nized America, and also from the time 
after the war for independence from 
Spain. There are many museums and art 
shops, and in the streets many artisans 
place their little booths so that every one 
can come and look at their work, which 
is very nice (and their work is beautiful). 
If you go as a tourist and stay in the 
places where the travel agency sends 
you, it’ll most likely be that you won’t 
get a feeling of what Cuba really is. 

The People are Beautiful 

Part of what makes Cuba beautiful is 
the people who live there. Most of the 
people in Cuba are very concerned about 
the political situation in Cuba. This also 
means the relationship it has with the 
United States, for this bad relationship is 
dragging Cuba into the depths of the 
ocean. People down pre sect 
order to live b 
are tices Lary 
work an 











meno fe 


“Their hearts are as big as the 
world, and everything fits in 
there except hate.” 


Typical Street Scene (T..Delgado photo) 


outside the big cities in Cuba have a 
working history, for they labor from dawn 
to sunset. Yet, they are happy with what 
they have because they know that what 
they own comes from their own hands’ 
hard work. These people are very nice to 
everyone and have no prejudice nor do 












However, the U.S. government 
doesn’t think that way, and of course it 
doesn’t have as big a heart as the Cuban 
people. The embargo on Cuba from the 
U.S. is hurting Cuba’s economy in a 
greatpercentage, and because of it people 
have to share everything (I’m not saying 
that sharing is not good). They have 
enough food, but they cannot spare any, 
for it is not something abundant, and 
wasting it would be a sin. There are also 
some periods of time when the electric- 
ity is shut down, and people have to 
manage to do withoutit (oftentimes about 
halfan hour). Every other kind ofenergy 
supply is greatly wanted, for the em- 
bargo doesn’t allow anything from for- 
eign countries to penetrate Cuba, and the 
Cubans have to do without those very 
needed things. 

Traveling to Cuba 

Hopefully this embargo will end 
soon, and hopefully we’ll be able to 
travel to Cuba from the United States in 
some future time, but for now if you want 
to travel to Cuba you have to go to 
Canada or Mexico. Americans can’t fly 

m here, and if you did you would 


probably be in | jail when you came back» 
from Cuba (there aren’t any flights to 


Cuba from the U.S.anyway). This is a 
stupid rule, just as the embargo the U.S. 


government | has set on Cuba. But even © 
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to survive : because | its le will 
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-Peer Tutoring is Rewarding 
By Judah Rome 


“I don’t understand this stuff. I can’t do 
it.” “No entiendo estas cosas, no puedo 
hacerlas.” 


T heard the same thing, just in differ- 
ent languages, from both of my tutees 
throughout the first quarter of the school 
year. Every time I say down with one of 
them our conversation would begin with 
the same sentence. As a peer tutor I’m 
supposed to relate to them and their prob- 
lems, and be able to find good ways of 
explaining whatever is not understood. 
Yeah, right! Easier said than done for 
sure. 























It’s not easy to come up with a simple 
way to explain things like the difference 
between “in,” “an,” and “on,” to a person 
who only speaks Spanish, especially when 
in Spanish there is just one word for all 
three English words. There isn’t always a 
good, quick way to explain everything. 
Thus, being a peer tutor challenges me to 
really understand what I’m teaching so 
that when a tough question is asked I can 
give an answer. 


Being a tutor can be frustrating at 
‘times because on various occasions you 
just can’t come up with a good way to 
explain something, or something seems 
so obvious to you, but your tutee doesn’t 
see it. While this is true, on the whole I. 
believe that being a tutor is really quite 
fun and rewarding. It is exciting to see 
your tutee progress and grasp an under- 
‘standing of the material, but the best part 
>is now our conversations start with my 
| tutee saying, “I’m not sure if I understar 
‘this, but let me try.’cause I think Ican do 


rad ‘. “~~ » 
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The Stolen Day 


By Kathleen Hawes 


She was beautiful that morning. 

Strong, proud, powerful. 

Wakening to the first pink streaks of 
dawn painted across the horizon, the dew 
covered grass glistening like magic fairy 
kingdom, as she danced barefoot, cooling 
her ankles in the damp, green sanctuary 
and all around her stillness lay like a misty 
blanket. Her heart thumping with joy and 
excitement, she stood and watched as little 
by little, plants, animals and people awoke. 
Morning glories opening their delicate 
purple petals to the changing sky, a rabbit 
darted past her leg, lights went on in the 
houses around her, people retrieving their 
papers from their front lawns, rubbing the 
sleep from their eyes prepared for a new 
day. 

She was beautiful that day. 

Strong, proud, powerful. 

The hot New Orleans sun was heavy 
and relentless, toasting little babies’ fair 
noses, baking the dead bodies in the laby- 
rinth of marble caskets resting behind the 
graveyard fence, making the lady’s thick 
make-up almost drip down her face, caus- 
ing the dark knobby-kneed children trying 
to steel popcicles from the 5 & 10, to throw 
rocks at the fancy cars, envying the air 
conditioning they knew was blasting be- 
hind those dark tinted windows. Escaping 
the heat, she sat under the cool shade of an 
ancient magnolia tree, breathing in the 


heavy scent of its sweet blossoms, the rich 
smell of the dirt beneath her filling her 
lungs, a perfect breeze whispered through 
her hair. 

She was beautiful that night. 

Strong, proud, powerful. 

Deep in the shadow of the old, decay- 
ing mansions, a timeless passion glowed, 
magical secrets hid behind those green, 
mossy walls, stories of mysterious en- 
chantresses and perilous spells glimmered 
wisely, like the Mardi Gras beads hanging 
from their rotting iron railings. The city 
smelled of sweat and rose oils, making her 
body tingle with anticipation, too happy to 
evennotice the three figures looming above 
her. In a flash the beauty she’d felt that 
moming, that day and that night, was 
shattered, the pieces fell before her eyes, 
shards of her strength and pride lay on the 
ground. Their shameful words took her 
power and their contaminating hands stole 
her beauty. Her glistening dawn, her day 
of toasting baby noses, her night of magic, 
were ruined, smashed. And they were 
laughing! Grabbing, joking! 

Desperately grasping for the 
smithereens of her day, tears of frustration 
and hopelessness began to flow like riv- 
ers. 

Her beauty was gone that night. 

Degraded, shamed, powerless. 

The three figures left then, taking with 
them some of those cherished pieces. 

And, through a few glinting shards 
would always remain in her heart, the 
beautiful day was irreplaceable. 
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ARTS and LIFE ST YLES 


Review 


Shakespeare Comes to Life; 
Dunbar Excels As Macbeth 


By Ariel Osceola 

Women playing the roles of men! 
What would Shakespeare say? Contrary 
to the time in which Shakespeare lived, 
where men played all of the female char- 
acters, C.R.L.S.’ presentation of 
Macbeth, directed by Gerry Speca, was 
filled with numerous amounts of women 
playing men’s parts, adding a unique 
twist to the production. 

As students, parents, and faculty 
gazed out onto the stage at the Drama 
Department’s opening night production, 
they were delighted by Amy Dunbar’s 
charismatic performance as Macbeth. 
Taking on the role as if it were made for 
her, Dunbar captivated the audience with 
her expressive body movements, and 
authentic accent, allowing the emotion 
of her character to come through. Al- 
though the play dragged along at parts, 
Dunbar was able to transform the audi- 
ence from Cambridge to the war-rav- 
aged country of Scotland with her superb 
acting skills. 

Other impressive performances were 


given by the witches, Emma Berndt, 
Tove Hermanson, and Lenelle Moise, 
who enchanted the audience with their 
fluid dance-like movements, adding to 
the mysteriousness of their characters. 
Ben Spatz, in the role of Banquo 
(Macbeth’s friend) brought vitality to 
the character, supporting Dunbar’s al- 
ready winning performance. 

The show contained many unique 
lighting and sound effects such as the 
dramatic lightning and thunder that 
opened up the first scene, and a screen 
which showed the faces of spirits 
prophetizing Macbeth’s future. 

Although the language of the play 
was hard to understand at times, the 
actors were able to convey the message 
and story line with their skillful acting 
ability. 


SEE “CRLS IN THE NEWS” 


ON PAGE 2 FOR INFORMATION 
ABOUT OUR THEATER REVIEWERS. 
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Musical Review 


“Tommy” Enthralls 


By Rachel Walker 

Once the curtain goes down and the 
music stops, that’s when you realize 
you’ve seen The Who’s Tommy. From 
the firstchord, the audience was sweptin 
to the tragic life of a deaf, dumb and 
blind pinball wizard. From some who 
had never heard of Tommy until a few 
months ago, what was experienced was 
something unimaginable. The set of 
chairs and windows hanging from the 
Tafters to the air force plane to the pro- 
jected images gave the scenes more than 
eyes could behold. 

Butexactly whatis the musical about? 
Before the music even stops the whole 
plot is laid out. A couple in love are 
separated by war. A child is born and a 
lover is acquired. The soldier is released 
from a POW camp and returns home to 


discover her with another man. He kills _ 


the lover in front of Tommy and his 
mother. And so begins Tommy’s retreat 
from the world. He is taken from person 
to person, doctor to doctor and back. In 
the end, though his mother breaks the 
spell, deep down inside there is some- 
thing only Tommy can break. 

The experience wouldn’t be the same 
without ear pounding music that brings 
everything alive. The colors and danc- 





to be pulled back under during the sec- 
ond act. Tommy is something everyone 
has to experience with their own senses. 


Album Review: 
Monster is Stale 


By Ben Schneider 

If nothing else, R.E.M.’s new album, 
Monster, is deserving of its name. If you 
thought that Automatic for the People 
was a big change for the band, then 
you’re in for a surprise with Monster. 
The band put away their mandolins and 
acoustic guitars, and pulled out their old 
electric’s, turning the distortion all the 
way up. They also allowed the music to 
sometimes drown out the lyrics, which 
they haven’t done since their third al- 
bum. 

It’s really because of the lyrics, how- 
ever, that this album falls short. The 
music is noisy, but it’s still R-E.M., and 
isamixture of recentand old music, with 
a new element added in, more than an 
outrightdeparture. Compared to any other 
album, the lyrics of Monster are stale, 
shallow and for the most part 

“What's the Frequency, Kenneth?,’ the 
song that got first radio play off the 
album may be one of the better songs, but 
it seems to have no point. In ‘King of 
Comedy,’ the chorus will get stuck in 

your head, but the rest of the song sounds 


i as though 


original lyrics, but most of them are 
obscured by the noise of the guitar. 

For a band that has always been cre- 
ative, original, and intelligent, R.E.M.’s 
new album might disappoint you. This 


’ isnotan album to buy until you’ve hada 


good listen and you’re sure you like it. 


Ballet Review 
Nutcracker Magic 


By Rachel Walker 

Usually the Boston Ballet’s The Nut- 
cracker is a magical experience. Many 
people have flocked back for their Christ- 
mas tradition. Adults come back because 
of their childhood memories and the 
children come to establish their own 
memories. As a young child, I can re- 
member going eagerly every year to see 
it, but this year I received a shock. This 
performance wasn’t as I had remem- 
bered it. 

The memory of The Nutcracker that 
most kids take with them as they grow up 
is that of a Christmas story and tradition. 


In part, their memories are true but only » 


the first act has any connection to Christ- 
mas. Unfortunately, it is the only part of 
the ballet that most kids see. As Clara 
falls asleep so do they to experience their 

The first act brings memories of a 
opin bear, mysterious 


penee 8 


chords of the Russian dancer’s music. 
The people who make up the memo- 
ries of the show are the dancers them- 
selves. They are the ones who bring to 
life the magic of the story. In a recent 
performance Clara, the dreamer, and 
Fritz, her brother, were played by Alexis 
Panos and Sam Murph. Dr. Dros- 
selmeyer, the mysterious magician, was 
played by Laszlo Berdo and the Snow 
Queen and King of the magical dream 
land, were played by Alexandra Koltun 
and Devon Carney. Finally, the Nut- 
cracker was played by Carlos Santos. 


CD Review 
Vitalogy, Pearl Jam 


By Jiewuh Song 

On their latest album, Vitalogy, Se- 
attle grunge band Pearl Jam presents 
their most accomplished musical set yet. 
With crunching guitars, energetic drums, 
and roaring vocal deliveries, Eddie 
Vedder and his bandmates churn out 
fourteen songs worth of enjoyable alter- 


_Native music. 


The songs are mostly punk-inspired, 
but also draw from genres like folk and 


49 
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‘T THINK’ 


In many sessions of correcting my writing Mr. — has crossed out the words, ‘I 
- think.’ He does this repeatedly on all homework assignments on almost all occa- 
sions. He makes these corrections not only on my papers, but on my classmates’ 


f by Eden Costagliola 
» 
t 


“ papers as well. It is my opinion that the phrase ‘I think’ has an appropriate place in 
writing and should not be indiscriminately discarded. 
|, One reason why the phrase, ‘I think,” is always crossed out, may be that it is used 
too frequently in writing by my age group and our teachers are trying to eliminate the 
tendency. Too much of any one word or phrase in an author's writing may make the 


writing dull. Discarding all instances of the phrase from our writing now might 


lower the frequency of our using the phrase in the future. 
“Tf you write it, I know you're thinkin’.” This is the sentence my English 


teacher, Mr. 


—, often uses as an explanation for crossing out the words on my 


papers. This is a very appropriate reason for cutting out the phrase in some cases, but 
many times the phrase is necessary for the sentence and taking it out destroys the 
sentence. 
Many times when the phrase ‘I think’ is used, there are other, more descriptive 
words that could be used instead. A sample of these are: ‘My opinion is,’ or ‘It is my 


belief that,’ and they can be very effective as substitutes in many cases. 

However, many times the simple phrase, ‘I think,’ can be much more effective 
and practical to use than the longer, more elaborate phrases similar to the ones listed 
above. For instance, when I take a test on which there is a time limit and I want to 
express an opinion or belief, I like to use the fewest and shortest words possible, and 


the words ‘I think’ fit that bill perfectly. 


Often when I am answering a question I derive my answer by personal logic. If I 
have not totally convinced myself that I am right and there is even the tiniest seed of 
doubt in my mind, I use the phrase, ‘I think," so that in case I am wrong, the teacher 
will know that there was some reasoning to my answer and I didn’t just pull it out of 


Frequently a test or homework question will ask for a fact then an opinion on the 
fact. The most obvious way to answer a question like this would be to state the fact, 
and then in a second sentence say ‘I think’ and then state one’s opinion. When the 
phrase, ‘I think,” is frowned upon so much, you don’t want to use it, but it takes 
nearly five minutes to find other words that will fit your sentence, and mean what you 


want them to mean. 


I am of the belief that the phrase, ‘I think,’ should not be frowned upon so much 
and that we, the students, should be allowed to use it more freely. I know Mr. — 
disagrees with me on this issue, but I sincerely hope that he will remember this essay 
in the future when he is grading papers and give students more freedom in the usage 


of the phrase, ‘I think.’ 


















By Diego Oyola 
I'm a recently arrived student who 
graduated from the John M. Tobin School. 
So far, [like ithere at CRLS. I’ minRSTA 
and hope to learn several things like mu- 
sic, producing, video production. direct- 
ing, illustrating logos or things like graphic 
art , writing, and most importantly, busi- 
ness. All of this will contribute to adream 
yet to be accomplished. 

When I grow up I want to be several 
things, which I hope to learn during my 
four years at CRLS and more years at 
Harvard (my desired college). I wantto be 
a writer, director, actor, musical artist, and 
logoist. Most importantly, I want to be a 
CEO, owner and president of my own 
tecord label. Even today I’m writing down 
my own raps (solo and for a group) stories 
for movies that I intend to direct when I 
become a director and for a book I plan to 
put out. It will probably talk about my 
point of view on the politics of rap and the 
U.S.A. (for example, I would talk about 
the bad reputation that the so-called 
Gangsta Rap is receiving from Congress. 

-I say “so-called” because when it was 
created by N.W.A., they called it street 
Teporting). Now, I even have my own 

little group that will grow up like the 

Almighty RSO (a local rap group from the 

streets of Boston). It is already known in 
























I remember the summer of “93.” We 
debuted in a rap show in Lawrence. We all 
were dressed in baggy, army clothes, because 
it suited our name (Ruthless Rebels). Once a 
month, we'd go to this recording studio in 
Boston. I don’t want to reveal the name and 
address, because it’s where we hang. It’s our 
secret hang out spot. We have lots of fun. As 
a group we gather in the studio and just talk 
about girls, cars, money, sports, rap and rap- 
pers, and our dreams. We eat and record 
music. It’s just me (Latin-D), my cousin (DJ 
12 Gage), and our friends (Mack Ten and 
Dansol). Sometimes we are accompanied by 
this best friend of my cousin’s called MC 
Sniper. 

Rebel Records 

We all figure that we will be together in 
owning our own record label. It’s what we 
havemostincommon. MC Sniperhas agreed 
to maybe become co-owner if possible. If we 
do get the chance, we decided to call our 
label, Rebel Records. The group hopes that 
it would be bigger than Ruthless, Death Row, 
Rap-a-Lot records put together. We plan to 
put down rap, soul, R&B, funk, reggae, me- 
rengue, salsa, jazz, gospel and this new rap 
form mixed with heavy metal music (for 
example ‘Judgment Night’ soundtrack). We 
also plan to release movies, home videos, 
music videos—all directed by us with no 
middle man.. Also we want to release a book 
series, stories, mysteries, politics on the mu- 
sic of Tap : ) and more. _ 

We | want our record label (Rebel 

sae ‘DI 12 Fan 
release Latin-D, Gage, Mack Fen, 
Dansol and 


2 San both re 
mas 


Vitalogy Differs 


Contimed from page 11 

almost don’t seem to matter, but Eddie 
Vedder’s lyrics are always heartfelt and 
thoughtful. However, his message here 
is quite different from that of the two 
previous albums. Whereas before he 
talked mostly about social issues like 
suicide, sexism, and child abuse, he now 
deals with more personal problems, such 
as the burden of fame. There are two 
songs about everyday people — 
“Nothingman,” a story of a man with 
nothing left but depression, and “Better 
Man,” which deals with a woman trapped 
ina sorry relationship. Vedder abandons 
the third person storytelling and concen- 
trates on fan-bashing, fame-bashing, and 
personal suicide notes. 

Vedder’s soulful, passionate voice 
(which seems to compensate for the lack 
of melody in all Pearl Jam tunes), is an 
invaluable part of the band’s whole pack- 
age. It can be subdued and sincere at one 
moment, and suddenly fiercely snarling 
at another. This powerful voice, along 
with driving, fresh instrumentation, is 
probably the reason why you can listen 
to some of the filler songs without turn- 
ing off the CD player. 





debut doesn’t mean that the group is plan- 
ning to break up (we’re so much of friends.) 
The plan is for the group to release records 
every year and for the individuals to re- 
lease solo records as well. We plan (if we 
don’thave the money) to get arecord deal 
ona major or on an independent label that 
would put us down so we can make lots of 
money. Then with the profits we would 
go and start the Rebel Records Label and 
not sign the contract that would be pre- 
sented by the major or independent for the 
following year. We know how this record 
business works. 

Thus, Rebel Records will put down 
Tap artists and rap groups that will be 
produced by our group. We also want 
producers and artists as well. So when we 
proceed, prosper and go to the top, join us 





By Paul Baxter 

The other day I was designing 
some three dimensional stuff in 
my computerso Icouldanimateit. 
I was really happy. My grand- 
mother gavemeaprogram called 
“Ray Tracing Creation.” Ilikeit very 
much because I can define an 
object's reflectiveness of things 
around it. 

I made a pretty, athactive 
sphere — checkered with see- 
through purple and red (i.e. trans- 
parent) on acheckered black and 
white floor with ablue background 
sky. Besides playing, I am leam- 
ing to define these colors, their 
shine/dullness, bumpi-ness/tex- 
ture, etc. 

As an example, if you wanted 
to remodel a room, the program 
allows you to program all of its 
measurements and those of the 
furmiture. You can place the furni- 
ture anywhere in the imaginary 
room and view it all from any 3-D 
position, such as from the ceiling 
looking down. 

This expression isnew and chal- 
lenging. Some might call it “inte- 
tior design.” Right now its just funl-. 








City Hot Spots 


By Antonio Gonzalez 








if you’re interested. I am avalable if you 
want to talk about the label. Please con- 
tact me in R119 or in the RSTA program 
during lunch. Please don’thesitate. So if 
you’ re a good producer or artist (or plan to 


_ be twenty years from now) don’t hesitate 


to contact us (now or 20 years from now). 
I mean who knows, you might 20 years 
fromnow bereading the Source magazine 


and see more than five ads of groups and 
artists with the Rebel Records labelmarked. 
on it and several interviews with these . 
groups and artists and you might beoneof _. 





them! What I want to say is that I believe 
heros are 
, because a never ene 







Avalon (15 Landsdowne Street, Boston) is one of 
the hottest clubs in Boston. If you really want to 
have a good time, this is one of the best to be at. DJ 
A. Yunis spins the tunes, and on Frday and Saturday 
nights, the top 40 and techno dominate. Cover 
charge is $8 on the wekends. (Call 262-2424.) 





























Europa (51 Stewart Street, Boston) is a multi- 
global club with special nights like International 
Night, Asian Night, and Ebony Night. Friday is top 
40 dance hits. Saturday is International Night. Sun- 
day is Brazilian. (Call 482-3939.) 























- Border Cafe (32 Church Street, Cambridge) is a 
restaurant that serves dinner and lunch with long 
lines. Ask people who have gone and they’Iitell you 

about the wait, but I bet they’Il also tell you it was 

well worth the wait. (Call 861-6100.) 















| Hard Rock Cafe (131 Clarendon Street, Boston), 
ieee eacepion eee is a restaurant 


by th T. | glared shoo 








POETRY 


Ode to an Angel Passed Away 
By Sean Gass 


Istare softly, as though nothing happer 
your frail body. 

I speak softly, for I fear you. 

I feel no zephyr, no soul released, ridin 
cold wind. 

You stare into the outside. 

You quake in your steel cage, and stir) 
pained skin, softly, 

ever softer 


Do you remember those times? 

Did you forget to say goodbye? 

Card tables and soap operas. Full leav 
amber sky. 

More grated chairs, soft lawns, and str 
loving fathers, ever 

softer. 

They are gone, welcome the long days 
indifference. 


~WHY? 
By Tania Molina 


In my life when I think of you 
The world is so small 

Beautiful things come to my mind 
Dreams that can or can’t be true. 
Idream you being with me 

in a paradise made just for us. 


Made for our love and 
eating the satisfaction of passion. 
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House Bulletin Boards 
Offer Important Info 


By Kaydia Worrell 


House A 

There’s a House A Learning Center open to all 
students in the school. It helps with writing and 
reading skills and also helps you with your SATs. 
You can make an appointment to come in either 
before or after school. Read the information for 
yourself on the House A Bulletin Board right 
outside of the House A Office. If it doesn’t 


; answer all of your questions, you can ask in the 
Mz. Crawley and Nathalie Phillips office: 





Pilot School 

If you look at the bulletin board in the Pilot Office, you will see notices about the 
Central Sq. Library community forums which deal with issues about family, schools and 
communities. It’s located at 45 Pearl Street and is open every Thursday from 7-9 P.M. 
Also, there is a Youth Build program with immediate job openings of one year for ages 
16-24. To find out more information visit the Youth Employment Center in R245. Also, 
there is a mandatory study hall for 10-PRO and 11-PRO and NGS students. These 
students can go and get some help in getting their school work done. 


Academy 

If you look at all the bulletin boards in Academy, you will see there is a Tutoring 
Center open for all students where one can be assigned a tutor to help you in any subject. 
There’s also a Drop-in Math Center. There is also information about cooperative learning 
and lots about working together as well as photos that demonstrate field trips such as 
those by Project America, Bilingual classes and the Freshman Core Program. 





Converting our kiss in the most Leadership 
desirable moment. Alotof kids do community service during their study halls in Leadership. In the office 
‘ next to the teachers’ cafeteria, students answer the phone and take messages, file papers 
Why can we make our own paradise and lots more. The bulletin board shows photos of many of these. (See inset.) 
Why love hurts 
Why I love you the way I do. 
Why can’t words be enough R.S.T.A. E 
to tell you how much I care For the year of 1995, RSTA students have created an African-American Inventors 
about you. calendars, on sale for $5.00 in R113. 
uWHY? 
By Osman M. Khan shall look at our life, and of those someone. Arecentexampleisatype 
Technology, it has helped ease own galaxy, only one in 1000 _ofunicellularorganismsscientistsdis- 


the life of humans throughout his- 
tory. From fire, the wheel, tocars and 
planes, these are all examples of how 
technology has helped ease the life of 
humans. Distances are becoming 
shorter as technology becomes bet- 
ter. Think of it, itused to take months 
to cross the Atlantic ocean, and now 
inthe same time humans can go to the 
moon and back. Now, of course, 
there is a possibility that there is a 
more advanced civilization. No, I’m 
not talking about Japan. I’m thinking 
further than Japan. Perhaps on an- 
other planet! I know that there are 
some of you who are laughing right 
now, and there are those who are 
nodding your head. 

Is there apossibility of life. exist- 
ing out side our own planet? Many 
peopleclaim that they have seen Uni- 
dentified Flying Objects. People have 
taken pictures, made drawings, etc... 
and some even claim they have come 
incontact with ETs. But, how much 
of their stories are really true? 
— Agood od way of figuring out if — 
| ifedoes exist outside our planet 


which is one of 
thousands (if not 
more) in the Uni- 
verse. If we say 
that there are 
around 400 bil- 
lion stars, and of 
those 40 billion 
have planets, then 
for each star with 
planets there are 
approximately 10 
planets per star. 
Thus, there are around 400 billion plan- 
ets in our galaxy. According to the 
standards of life on Earth, we estimate 
that about 40 billion of those planets 
should be habitable. Since each planet 
has a life of 10 billion years, there are 
going to be only 40 million planets on the 
contrary that can support life. As we see 
with our own solar system, only Earth 
has intelligent life, meaning, approxi- 
mately 1 in 10 planets has life. There- 





. fore, we are left with 4 million planets 

__ that are capable of supporting life. a 
1 3 How many of these planets are ca- 
Bertie, eae The life on all 


are capable of 
reaching Earth, 


covered. They feed on sulfur, and 
give off hydrogen sulfide. They are’ 








then there are 40 called, Hyperthermophilic organ- 
planetsinourgal- isms. These unicellular organisms 

axy alone thatare _ are similar to the most ancient form 

capable of reach- _ of life known to humankind. The 

ingearth! Now,if name itself reveals half of the iden- 

you multiply this _ tity. “Hyper” means “super,” and 

number by the “thermophile” means “heat lovers.” 

thousands of gal- _Life as we know it can survive up to 

axies in our Uni- 212 F degrees, since that is when 

verse, and the re- DNA falls apart. These 

sult is enormous. Hyperthermophiles seemed to enjoy 

What Kind of Life? the weather at 220 F degrees in the 
Although, we have figured out that —_labs, and, in fact, they started to grow 


the possibility of life existing outside our 
own planet is big, there are still other 


things that we could consider that would = Hyperthermophiles were foundatthe 
make thatnumber yeteven greater. When _ bottom of the ocean floor, near hot 
we figured out the planets that could _ springs. There, the temperature can 
support life we looked at only earth-like reach to the levels of 700 degrees F. 
planets. We took into consideration only So this means that life does not af 
those planets that had the same environ- _ have to be the same as our own, | 
ment as earth. Many scientists do this (humans, animals, plants, etc.). 
because they think that the only life that People on other planets may notneed 


can exist is the life that we have seen on 


faster at this temperature. Thats just 
mild temperature, because the 
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FALCON SPORTS 





Boys’ Team 


Basketball Falcons Ready 
To Fly with Speed, Size 


By Marcel Paret 

The 1994-1995 Cambridge Rindge 
and Latin basketball season is under- 
way, and the male Falcons have started 
another successful year on the court. 
After being defeated in the first round of 
the state tournament last year by Boston 
Latin, the Falcons have nine returning 
varsity players, including all five start- 
ers. This year’s team is much more 
experienced than last year’s team, con- 
sisting of eleven seniors, and four jun- 
iors. The Falcons will look to use their 
size and quickness to pick apart Greater 


Community Fever 
Catches Girls’ Track 
With New Coach 


By Vanessa Alvarado 

The season has just begun and things are 
looking hopeful for the girls’ track team. 
With new coach, Thayer Plante, and many 
new and eager upperclassmen, the coming 
events are being highly anticipated. 

Although lacking a permanent assistant 
coach, Plante is holding the team together 
with laughter and enthusiasm. She is working 
hard to change the currently individual-based 
track team that she is faced with. The team 
works well together, she believes, but not 
well enough. Even though it is done occa- 
sionally, the coach feels that it is still not 
enough. Her basic motto is, “Think team in 
order to win.” Not “When is my race?” but 
“Go, Cambridge!” 

Co-captains Phyllis Itoka and Pamela 
Clair are working together to help reach that 
goal. Coach Plante feels this is a rebuilding 
year—one in which team spirit is put ahead of 
winning. When asked about being the Greater 
Boston League champs, she says, “That’s a 
‘high goal for this year.” 

Maybe next year Cambridge will add 
another victory flag to the field house wall. 
But, who knows? With Plante’s unity plan 
catching on, the team might just get that 
victory flag this season. 

With face offs against Arlington, 
Somerville and Peabody (the three teams 
who pose the greatest challenge to beat this 
season), runners are even more anxious than 
ever. The coach is confident in her new team 
and believes that this year will be different, 
especially since her girls are running remark- 
ably well and considering that the season just 
began in November. 

Also changing is the attitude of the boys’ 
track team. In previous years there has been 
tension over the necessity of having to share 
the limited space of the Frisoli Field House. 
Now, the two teams go their separate ways 
and manage to stay out of the way of each 
other while still helping out in things such as 
form and teaching newcomers how to throw 
a shot put. 
relatively small—merely 28 runners. They 


Boston League powers such as Medford 
and Everett. 

The front line consists of twin tow- 
ers Murales Louis (6’5”) and Frank Wil- 
liams (6’5”), as wellas Swayne Blackman 
and Franky Pierre. At the small forward 
position, the Falcons feature junior 
Donnie Joseph, a Boston Globe Division 
I player to watch, and senior captain Rob 
Vass. Alternating between the three and 
four position will be seniors Zephyr 
Secher and Jamie Knight. The Cam- 
bridge backcourt consists of Mike 
Edwards and Ikey McClamy, also listed 
by the Globe as players to watch, as well 
as junior Jeremy Collins. Also playing 
in the backcourt is senior Leon Will- 
iams, and junior Marcel Paret. Hot shoot- 
ing seniors Bobby Corcione and Aaron 
Dottin will see playing time at the two 
and three spots. 

The Falconsarea very talented squad 
that will look to defeat teams with their 
incredible depth. They have begun this 
quest by jumping out to a 7-1 start with 
anonly losscoming in aone point thriller 
against Brockton. 





Boys’ High Hopes 
Start with Coach, 
Co-Captains 


By Jonathan Osler 

With the exception of last year, the Cam- 
bridge Rindge and Latin boys track team had 
lost only three of its meets since 1979. The 
hope that lastyear’s record of 6-3 was a fluke, 
and that if they can fill in some holes, they 
will once again be back on top. 

Ledby returning co-captains Jeff Gilligan, 
Zack Grunko, and Curtis Henry, coach Frank 
McCarthy hopes to see some strong results. 
Itis too early in the season to see who the stars 
will be, but McCarthy looks towards these 
three for strong results. In order to do well, he 
hopes to be strong in sprints and distances. 
However, because all events are scored the 
same way, all are equally as important. 

Aside from the captains, McCarthy is 
hoping to see strong performances from Zeke 
Dort, Adrian Worrell, Matt Goodrich, Mark 
Chalufour, and Daniel Sinclair. Withover 40 
members on the team, there are plenty of 
others who will be contributing as well. ~ 

McCarthy is very confident in his teams 
and abilities, and looks very optimistic about 
the future. If they can win their key matches 
later inthe season against Peabody, Waltham, 
and Medford, he feels that they have a defi- 
nite shot at the state championship. with 
plenty of talent on the team, hopefully this 
year they can get back on track (no pun 


Coach Burgess directs drills with his players at recent practice. (T. Pacheco photo) 





Despite Successful Pre Season, 
R&L Hockey Starts Off Slowly 


By Andrew Frankel 

The Cambridge Rindge and Latin 
Hockey team won their first two pre- 
season games against Brookline (6-5) 
and Blue Hills (6-3), but lost the third 
against Waltham (5-3). This record, 
even though it was in the preseason, 
shows a drastic change from last year’s 
zero win record. The coach expects more 
wins this year. 





Coach John Burgess, a Harrington 
gym teacher, has been an assistant coach 
for Belmont, and is in his second year as 
varsity head coach. Coach Burgess is 
very optimistic about his young team 
which has many new players. He knows 


that they have a lot of potential and he ~ 


expects that they will grow and learn 


together. Since many of the new players" 


are from Cambridge Youth Hockey and 
other hockey programs, he has more 
skill to work with than last year. 

The team leaders consist of senior 
Captain Judah Rome, senior Billy Doyle, 
senior Fred Ikels and junior goalie Bobbly 
Curly. Besides having these skilled play- 


ers, Coach Burgess says, “I have thirty 
dedicated players who work hard every- 
day to develop team unity.” The team 
has twelve returning players, and many 
new players, who will try hard to aid 
their team to achieve a better record than 
last year. The strength of this team is the 
defense lead by talented goalie, Bobby 
Curly. Coach Burgess admits that the 


| team needs to work on overall ability and 


skill because they’re in a tough league 
with teams like Arlington, Somerville, 
Revere and Medford. 

The Falcons started off their regular 
season on December 14th with a 12-3 
loss against a strong Arlington who is 
this year’s Greater Boston League favor- 
ite. And on Saturday the 17th, their 
hopes for a winning season were slightly 
diminished with an 8 to 1 loss against 
Revere. The next game was against 
Durfee where Mike Gedal scored two 
goals and had two assists, and Billy 
Doyle had one goal and twoassists. This 
game resulted in an impressive 4-4 tie. 
And Cambridge didn’t stop playing hard 
on Tuesday when they faced Blue Hills 
for the second time this season. Mike 
Gedal had another impressive game with 
2 goals and one assist, Billy Doyle also 
played exceptionally well, with one goal 
and one assist, and David Viega came 
through with three assists to help Cam- 
bridge tie the game 3-3. The Falcons 
played very well considering that goalie 
Bobby Curly, Sean Curly, Peter Hams 
and Judah Rome were all out of the 
game. Coach Burgess was very happy 
with the performance of goalie Sharif 
Moustafa who was taking Bobby Curly’s 
place. The record that Cambridge pres- 


“ently holds (0-2-2) has already surpassed 


US, scone scents and he can 
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Swimmers Hit the Waves 


By Sean Gass 

The Cambridge swim team experi- 
enced a rocky start last Thursday, De- 
cember 15. Due to unforeseen compli- 
cations, two top swimmers were ineli- 
gible and one was removed from the 
team prior to our first meet. These diffi- 
culties proved to be crippling, and they 
were probably the cause of the team’s 
defeat. Cambridge bounced back on 
Tuesday of the following week, how- 


David Sanchez, Matias Baigoria, and teammates await swimming events. (Sean Gass photo) 
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ever, and surged to victory over Belmont 
by a considerable margin. 

One may remember the swim team 
coming very close to the GBL champi- 
onship during the ’93-’94 season, and 
even closer in ’92-’93. Captain Paul 
Tusting comments, “If there is a god, he 
has probably done everything in his 
power to frustrate the Cambridge Swim 
Team.” 

This year may prove to be different, 


Girls’ Basketball Progressing 
Despite Rough Beginning 


By Melanie Rambaud 

The Girls have had a rough begin- 
ning—one in five—but it’s only the be- 
ginning. There is plenty of time to im- 
prove. Our girls have a lot of talent and 
are progressing with each game. Getting 
off to a not-so-hot beginning does not 
mean there is no hope for the CRLS 
girls’ basketball team. With a very opti- 
mistic coach and with more support from 
peers and faculty, the girls will be well 
on their way. 

AsCoach Charlene Blake said, “The 
girls are progressing as the season goes 
on. They have already made a lot of 
progress since the first game. These girls 
are still working at building a team, which 
takes time, and they are looking to 
improve team play.” 

The team’s weak areas, which need 
special attention, are that the girls are 
hurting offensively and have not scored 
consistently enough. But, Coach Blake 
points out, “The defense is good, and the 
team spirit is there.” The girls have 


fifteen more games to play, so there i is 


definitely room for great progress. 


Claudia Arana; twoother seniors: Astride 
Josephand Marie Bourdeai; five juniors: 


EE eee ‘Megan 
Guire, T | 


The team consists of the captain, | 


Johnson and Sophie Sikowitz. These 
girls have a lot of potential and are defi- 
nitely going toimprove. As Coach Blake 
also said, the students and faculty have to 
give this team their support. The next 
three games are going to be athome. On 
Tuesday, January 11, the girls will be 
playing Arlington at 5:30. On Friday, 
January 13, they will be playing 
Somerville at 5:00, andon Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 17, they will be playing Malden at 
5:00. Remember that your support and 
encouragement would be greatly appre- 
ciated, so mark down these dates and 
come support the girls. 
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however. The team has grown, and for 
the first time in years Cambridge Swim- 
ming & Diving can boast depth. Witha 
strong senior front including captains 
Darian Meacham, Paul Tusting, and Chad 
Milner, Cambridge brings in the newer 
breed—freshman superstars which in- 
clude Mike Sanchez, Jabula Digenti- 
Butler, and others. Jerry Fairfield, former 
Cambridge superstar, coaches his first 
year of diving this year and hopes to help 
diver James Winny into a successful 
State competition. Through this combi- 
nation, Cambridge Swimming & Diving 
will stay as a competitive force through 
this season and in years to come. 

Team members hope to see support- 
ers at home meets. 


SHOW YouRn PRIDE 
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Cheers for Hockey 

Contimed from page 14 

now set an even higher goal for his team 

this year. Allin all, the young team looks 

promising, but they have yet to prove 

themselves as solid and determined. 
Although the players and the coach’s 


‘have never officially thanked the cheer- 


leaders, for their loud, yet supportive 
cheers, I’m sure they are very grateful to 
have them there every game. 


TEAM ROSTER—Marco Esposito # 5, Jeremy 
Fitzgibbon # 55, Petter Hamms # 99, Mike Gedel # 6, 
Billy Doyle # 9, Kesing Singleton # 22, David Viega # 
10, Dan Mcguire # 77, C. Joice #4, Mike Ricci # 44, 
Kirk Sencion #58, Matt Armuda # 99, Brad Ikles # 11, 
Sharif Moustafa #33 G, Chris Consecicao, Bobby Curly 
G, Sean Curly , Judah Rome, B. Damien, J. Fitzgerald, 
J. Braner 


HOCKEY CHEERLEADERS—Stephanie Brooks, 
Michelle Calioro, Melinda Camara, Angela Collier, 
Lisa Carreia, Allison DiDomenico, Sherissa Dottin, 
Kirsten Mathews, Amy McCarger, Solange Medeiros, 
Nerecese Reddick, Kristen Scott, Elsa Tavares, Juliet 
Wendel 
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: “Winter Sports Begin 


| Can We Grab 


z 
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The Glory? 


_ By Jason Eckertson 










: aren't as determined as their oppo- 


/ nents often lose. Such apity. If our | 


: coaches are as smartas we hope, the 
Jess determined will not be playing 
: imany games this year, Those are the 
: faces that will be cut. Those who do 
: mot make it will have to fend for 
: themselvesa litle harder, and hope- 
: fully make the team next time. 


: hopefuls who tried out. Those who i 


34 


i The basketball, hockey and in- © 
, door track seasons are just begin- 
ning. Team spirit seems to be up — 
everywhere. Hard work and deter- 









: _ Letusjusthopethatseeing what 
: a lack of determination can do will | 
_ lead our final teams to ultimate vic- 
i tory in the winter indoor season to | 


: come. 
























| With the weight of relighting _ 

the golden torch of victories goneby = 
on the shoulders of those (who did 
make the tryouts), some of the play- : 
_@rs may be a little nervous about — 
victories to come. But not to worry, : 
am certain that keeping up the - 
difficult drills, and taking extra - 
: lasses, instead of regular gym, will 
© prove the determination and loyalty 


: to the game that so many of our — 
: players have. Quite a few are doing 


: just that. Take our basketball team. 


_ See them soar high and “knock the 


: fet to the ground,” 













_Thisyearisbound tobe anexcit- 
ing and promising one, Win or lose, - 


_ we'rebehindthe Falconsall the way. 
: oe One way or another, this _ 
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\ \ atch them both grow by 
YOUR depositing your personal funds, 


special project funds, or student 
S INI GS club funds at the School Bank. 
Students perform all banking 
AND THE transactions including opening 
accounts, accepting deposits, 
S and making withdrawals. 
CHOOL The School Bank is located 
opposite CRLS’s Main Office 
B ANK and is open Monday-Friday, 
11:05 a.m. - 12:25 p.m. (D Block). 
for students, faculty, and school 
AT CRLS personnel only. 
Accounts opened at the School 
Bank can also be serviced at any 
of our East Cambridge Savings 
Bank locations: 
292 Cambridge St. 1310 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge Cambridge 


One Canal Park 285 Highland Ave. 
Cambridge Somerville 


354-7700 


Stop by 
The School Bank Today! 


“Profits will be transferred into a scholarship fund. 


Member FDIC/DIF 
Deposits Insured in Full 


Equal Opportunity Lender EQUAL HOUSING 


LENDER 
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_ Stretched down Massachusetts Avenue. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE RINDGE AND LATIN SCHOOL 


Mr. Al Weinstein’s biology class recently visited Boston University’s City Lab to Jearn about Sickle Cell Anemia while practicing 
biotechnology techniques. The field trip reinforced some of the procedures learned in the classroom about DNA fingerprinting, which 
continunes to be a controversial issue in certain court cases like the O.J. Simpson trial. !iany CRLS students and teachers have taken 
advantage of the opportunities provided at City Lab. Pictured above are Max McMahon and Daniel Bock observing their Electrophoresis 


Gel at City. Lab. (Photo courtesy of Al Weinstein) 


City Hosts 1st 
Holiday Parade 


By Gretchen Brion-Meisels 
Assistant Editor 

Cambridge is often seen by outsid- 
ers as a city that is “too politically 
correct for its own good.” However, it 
is not often that we see our local gov- 
emmment take a strong stand on a “lib- 
eral” issue. The new methods of birth 
control which are now available at 
CR.L.S. were not exactly easy to pass 
through School Committee. Rent con- 
trol was abolished state-wide without 
much of a peep from Cambridge’s gov- 
emment, despite the clear need for this 
provision in our city. That is why some 
were surprised, at first, to discover that 
Cambridge would be hosting its own 
Saint Patrick’s Day parade in a direct 
attempt tocombat South Boston’spreju- - 
diced decisions (regarding their own 
Saint Patrick’s Day parade). 

Cambridge held its parade on Sun- 
day, March 12. The parade route began 
just outside of Central Square and 


into Harvard Square. There it looped 
around and traveled back up Cambridge 
Continued on page 4 











Greater Boston Champs 


Win State Festival 


Dramatists 
Still Have 
What it Takes 


By Ariel Osceola 
Register Forum Staff 
The annual Massachusetts 
High School Drama Festival has 
come again and with it another 
win in final round for Rindge and 
Latin’s talented Drama Depart- 
ment. On Saturday, March 25 
Cambridge Rindge & Latin gave 
a lively, fast-paced, and comical 
interpretation of Eugene Iones- 
co’s “Jeux De Massacre.” Cam- 
bridge, the winner of many Festi- 
vals in the past looks like they are ~ 
Continued on page 3 


Basketball Falcons Reach 
North Sectional Finals 


By Marcel Paret 
Register Forum Staff 


The Cambridge Rindge & Latin Falcons boys basketball team played its last 












game of the season on Sunday, March 12, against South Boston High School at the 
University of Massachusetts/Boston. At stake was the Division One North Sec- 
tional Championship. The Falcons lost a tough game by two points, 76-74, to the 
school from Beantown which eventually became State Champions. Despite the 
loss, the Falcons finished a successful 20-4 season, while capturing the Greater 
Boston League championships with a perfect league record. The Falcons featured 
what some say as possibly the most talented team ever to be assembled in 





















Cambridge. 





The Seniors 

One of the reasons for the Falcons suc- 
cess was the amount of experience they had 
with eleven seniors. The team will lose this 
large group to graduation, many of whom 
plan to continue basketball careers in col- 
lege. p 

The captain of the team was Rob Vass, 
who missed the end of the season due to a 
knee injury. Ikey McClamy, known for his 
on-court acrobatics, often led the team dur- 
ing rough stretches. Along with McClamy, 
the backcourt was led by Leon Williams and 
Mike Edwards. Edwards, a GBL All-Star, 
filled the role as the starting point guard, 
while Williams finally came into his own 
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ing responsibilities as well as contributing 
to the offense. Murales Louis, the 6'5" start- 
ing center, was an integral part of the Cam- 
bridge defense. Zephyr Secher and Jamie 
Knight came off the bench to add to the 
point production in the paint. 

Remainder of Varsity 

_ Despite the majority of seniors, a large 

part of the team’s success was due to the 
play of the juniors. Starter Donnie Joseph 
contributed 15 pts. per game while earning 
Boston Globe All-Scholastic honors. Also 
logging considerable minutes was Frank 
Wilkins (6'6"). He also helped on the offen- 
sive end and was voted to the GBL All-Star 
team. With incredible quickness and 
athleticism, Jeremy Collins (5'11") was an 

the Falcon defense. 
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NOTES © 


Compiled by Eliane Femandes,- 
‘Osman Khan and Kaya Stone 


Ms. Siriani 
Honored 

After 26 years of 
teaching ‘history at 
C.R.LS., Leadership 
teacher, Ms. Carol 
Siriani, was recog- 
nized by the New 
England College Board for her* teaching 
excellence. Since 1982, Siriani has been 
successfully priming students for the Ad- 
vanced Placement U.S. History exam, which 
she biasly calls the most difficult A.P. test. 
From a field of 100 candidates, who were 
nominated by staff and teachers alike, Siriani 
was among 20 finalists. Even though she 
wasnotchosenas the top winner, Ms. Siriani 
will continue to send her students off to the 
AP. test with an immense knowledge of 
American History and a sigh of relief that 
her strenuous class is over. 





Senior Honored 

CRLS senior Clara Sturges was named 
one of 2,600 candidates in the 1995 Presi- 
dential Scholars Program. The candidates 
are selected on the basis of their academic 
achievements, leadership qualities and in- 
volvement in community and school activi- 
ties. If Sturges is one of the finalists, she will 
be invited to Washington, D.C. for several 
days in late June. 


Chess Team Honored 

Congratulations to the CRLS Chess Team 
which posted wins in the Northeast District 
team Chess Tournament. Team members 
Randy Wu, Bart Leib, Jeff Gilligan, Joe 
Henley, Joe Greene, Brian Duran, Ben 
Blum-Smith, Danny Clark and Charles 
Riordan are currently on their way to the 
state tournament where they will attempt to 
win the state championship for the fourth 
consecutive year. 


Contest Winner 

Black History Multi-Media Contest Win- 
ners are: POSTERS—Lenelle Moise, Kyu 
Sung Han, Bridget McDonald, Matt 
Brackett. MIXED MEDIA—Mara Hahn, 
Liza Baiza, Emma O’Connell, Kessler 
Valentin. TEAM EFFORT—Liza Baiza 
and Emma O’Connell. HONORABLE 
MENTION—Dondre Manigat, Dionne 
Williams, David Butler, Shana Walrond. 
PHOTOGRAPH Y—Nerecesa Reddyck, 
Adam Weinstock, Celine Grourd. HON- 
ORABLE—Kevin Suttle, Schuyler Pisha, 
Danny Pelrine. 


Sports Briefs 

Freshman Jabula Butler set anew school 
record (57.18) in the 100-yard backstroke, 
to take second place at the Division 1 South 
Sectionals. Also finishing in the top five for 
the CRLS boys swim team at the event were 
junior diver James Winny, senior Chad 
Milner and Paul Tusting. CRLS came in 
ninth place out of 30 teams at the meet. 
Butler and Winny continued their success at 
the state championships where they placed 
fifth and fourth respectively. 

In the state track tournament, senior Dan 
Sinclair came in second in the 300 yard 
dash and senior Zack Grunko finished in 
sixth place in the mile. For the girl’s track 
team, Pam Clair took fifth place in the 600. 

CRLS senior point guard, Mike Edwards 
was selected as one 1,400 candidates for the 
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A computer student works a project in the 2nd floor computer lab. (Photo by Nick 


Altieri) 





McDonalds All American High School Bas- 
ketball Team. 

Former CRLS basketball stars are mak- 
ing waves on a national level. Lauren 
Dottin, a junior at Salem State has led the 
team to a top ranking in Division 3 and into 
the NCAA tournament. Former NBA player 
Rumeal Robinson, who has been in the 
CBA this past year, eamed a spot on the 
USA basketball team in the Pan-American 
Games. 


Winners 
Congratulations to first place winner 
Patricia Cabral for making a $812 profit 
with NYNEX in Mr. Geraigery’s annual 
Stock Market Contest. Wayne Dupont 
placed second with a$775 profit while third 
place went to Nancy Maragioglio who 
made $737 with AT&T. Theclass celebrated 
their 90+% profitable stock market choices 


“with aChinese food buffet, while Pat Cabral 


also received a gift certificate for dinner at 
the Marriott. Arepresentative from NYNEX 
will be going to the class to explain why 
good things are happening at the company. 


Piano Recital 

A warm and special thanks and congratu- 
lations to the following piano students who 
perform in the March 8th recital in the 
Fitzgerald Theater: Kiki Johnson (“Moon 
River” - Mancini), Andreza Bernardi 
(“Como Vai Vocé”), Eden Costagliola 
(“Will You Love Me Tomorrow?” - Goffin/ 
King), Jofre Furtado (“Can You Feel the 
Love Tonight?” - John), Natalie Landman 
(“Preludio I” - Bach), Aaron Kipper (“Pre- 
lude Op. 28, No. 15 - Chopin; “Moments 
Musicals Op. 94, No. 3” - Schubert), Anna 
Cao (“Nocturne Op. 9, No. 2” - Chopin), 
Bourna Kim (“Sonata XVI (K300), 1st 
movement), Christophe Simmers (‘‘So- 
nata Op. 2, No. 1, 3rd Movement” - 
Beethoven), Randy Wu (“Valse Op. 64, 
No. 1” - Chopin), Charles Riordan 
(“‘Impromm Op. 90, No. 4” - Schubert), 
Dong Eun Lee (“Fantasie-Impromptu Op. 
66, No.4” -Chopin). All are students of Ms. 
Phyllis Asetta. 


Chamber Music at Library 

In An Evening of Chamber Music on 
March 9th at the Cambridge Public Library, 
the following students performed: Herve 
Cochet & Sarah Grubbs, Matthew Isles, 
Sandy Kamel, Shana Walrond, Sung- 
Soon Lee, Malik McMullen, Peter 
Mumma, Colin Thornton, Lisa Metzger, 
Zach Hunter, Gary Reich, Rachelle Clark, 
Michael Petrucelly, Anna Cao, Emma 
Bingay, Emma Jeune, Sheila Kadagathur, 
Jung-Ah Kim, John Liu, Joyce Liu, Yu- 
Lang Tsou, Jamielle Walker and Amelia 


Bingay, Gary Reich/clarinet, Randy Wu, 
Matthew Isles, Zach Hunter, Jamielle Walke, 
Lisa Metzger, John Liu, Sung-Soon Lee, .. 
Emma Jeune, Sheila Kadagathur, Jung-Ah 
Kim, Emily Packard, Charles Riordan, Lisa 
Metzger, Emily Packard, Josh Packard, 
Jung-Ah Kim, John Liu, Joyce Liu, Yu- 
Lang Tsou, Jamielle Walker and Amelia 
Wang. 


Register Forum Wins Award 

The Register Forum won an award at 
the25th annual Greater Boston High School 
Newspaper Competition sponsored by Suf- 
folk University’s Department of Communi- 
cation and Journalism. The competition 
consisted of categories in news, editorial, 
and sports writing. 


Attending the event were Kaya Stone, 
Editor-in-Chief, Osman Khan, Assistant 
Editor, and Mr. Surette, faculty advisor. 
The event started with a reception, where 
editors and teachers from almost 50 of the 
top schools in the area. 


25th “Law Day” Coming 

For twenty-five years, “Breakfast with 
the Judges” has been celebrated by C.R.L.S. 
students. The one hundred Law Club mem- 
bers and you are invited to the 1995 Law 
Day U.S.A. silver anniversary meeting on 
Monday, May 1, in A212 (club headquar- 
ters) to meet with judges and other law- 
related personnel. The event will start at 
7:30 a.m. You will have the opportunity to , 
speak and ask questions of the guests who 
work in our criminal and civil justice sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Anthony Bruno is the teacher in 
charge of the Law Club. Eliane L. T. 
Fernandes is Law Club president. | 
Michaelle Destin is vice president and Carla 
Guilherme is second vice president. 


Submit all club | 
and school news. 


to Homeroom R228 or 
to A211 during the day 
for the next issue 
of the 
Register Forum. 





10th Annual 
Women’s History Month Assembly Awards 
March 15, 1995 


“Honoring the Students Bringing Leadership & Creativity to CRLS” 
Music—Elizabeth Johnson, Pat Callan, Jennifer Sullivan, Louisy Raymond, Andreza Bemardi, Bouna 
Kim, Gretchen Brion-Meisels, Emily Packard, Lisa Metzger 
Dance—Barbara Ehiloda, Taisha Gibson, Sara Reese, Kate Buringhana, Anna Allen, Liana Snider 
Art—Melody Baker, Sara Balloffet, America Delgado, Ethel Weld, Ann-Christine Muller, Darrell 


Gane-McCalla, Julia Drisdell 


Photography—Tanya Daniel, Gladys Sanabria, Nadia Cohen, Megan McGuire, Jasmine Ingesmith, 


Danielle Hobeika, Sarah Sikowitz 


Drama—Liza Baiza, Sara Balloffet, Emma Bemdt, Lora Brill, Caitlin Egelson, Emily Hanawalt, Sian 
Heder, Emily Packard, Allison Reid-Cunningham, Rachel Schatzow-Deutsch, Elise Thorley-Lawson 


Video—Tara Pacheco, Myniece Greenidge 
Graphics—Caroline Pierre 


“Student Leadership” 


Leadership—Tuere McIntyre, Elizabeth Johnson 


Pilot—Espevanza Goraspe, Mar Sanchez, Ariel Osceola 


House A—Louisy Raymond, Colleen Mota, Tara Pacheco, Kathyr Coughin 


Academy—Margaret Brown, Emilie Bard, Gretchen Brion-Meisels, Ancisha Worrell, Delia Glinski, 
Monica Alvarez, Amaia Wang, Patricia Senescar, Miriam Jean-Baptiste 

R.S.T.A.—Alfreda Cromwell, Claudia Arana, Jamila Potter 

Fundamental—Astride Joseph, Leanne Plowman, Jillian Roderick, Tracy Ann Miller, Melissa Colon, 
Diane Branco, Patti Dwyer 

Student School Committee—Nicole St. Clair 


Senior Class Officers—Bannet Endale, Sara Reese, Astride Joseph, Stephanie Brooks 
Junior Class Officers—Shenita Cosby, Rachelle Clarke, Rashida Ogletree 

French Club—Julie Wendell, Roberta Exilus, Darling Duffis 

Literary Magazine—Sophia Sasaki, Ariel Osceola, Jie Wu Sung 

Register Forum—Emilie Bard, Gretchen Brion- Meisels, Nancy Pimentel 


Announcements—Megan McGuire, Amy Dunbar 
Portuguese Cub—Carla Guilhermo, Christine Faria 


National Honor Soclety—Tacita Oriol-Morway, Kate Burlingham, Gloria Tsoi 
Asian Club—Hai Wei Wong, Tu Nhi Luu, Ya Lan Chuang, Jin Lu 


Project 10 East—Margaret Brown 


Ski Club—Michelle Donnelly, Rebecca DelValle Broussard, Vanessa DelValle Broussard 


Law Club—Eliane Fernandes, Michaelle Destin 


Italian Club—Carmela Pucci, Alison DiDomenico, Sarah Grubbs, Stefania Talarico, Anitza 


Guadaramma 


Black Student Union—Angel Marie Babbitt, Rashida Ogletree 
Ahora—America Delgado, Tzi Tzi Delgado, Michelle Fuentes, Mirna Erazo, Ana Romero 
Peace and Justice Corps—Melissa Colon, Melody Baker, Gretchen Brion-Meisels, Windy Rodriguez, 


Tracy Ann Miller 
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Drama Festival ’95 
Kicks Into High Gear 


By Ned Colby 

Yes, it’s that time of year again— 
the highlight of the dramatic school 
year, Drama Festival, sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Drama Guild. Each year, 
CRLS’ entry is a major contender for 
the state title, and this year was no 
different. Winners of the state title five 
out of seven years in the late ’80s and 
early ’90s, the successful CRLS Drama 
Festival Company has once again been 
led by long-time director Gerry Speca, 
while the equally successful technical 
staff is again headed by veteran techni- 
cal director Steve Hall. 

“Jeux de Massacre” 

The play performed this time 
around was an absurdist theatre play 
written in 1974 by renowned playwright 
Eugene Ionesco, “Jeux de Massacre.” 
The play is set in a peaceful village 
where the only words the characters 
speak are in clichés. One day, a myste- 
rious black monk walks into town, bring- 
ing the plague along with him, which 
kills people suddenly and mercilessly 
(much like the Stephen King book, “The 
Stand,” though it should be noted “The 
Stand” was written four years after “Jeux 
de Massacre” and thatis the only way in 
which the two are related). Because 


there are only 18 members in the cast, 
each-actor dies many times over, as the 
plague kills various characters in the 
town. Through the course of this very 
funny play, hypocrisy and treachery by 
the people of the town reveal the char- 
acters’ true’ feelings behind the unre- 
lenting clichés. By the end, Ionesco has 
made fun of all the characters’ human 
flaws, and has presented one of his 
favorite themes: the slow, tightening 
grip of death reveals all human flaws. 
CRLS Students Star 
i “Jeux de Massacre” stars Liza 
Baiza, Sara Balloffet, Emma Berndt, 
Lora Brill, Chris Burns, Rachel Deutsch, 
Caitlin Egleson, Danny Fried, Emily 
| Hanawalt, Sian Heder, Kobun Kaluza, 
Sam Kohn, Elise Lawson, Michael 
Levenson, Patrick O’Keefe, Emily 
Packard, Allison Reid-Cunningham, 
and Ben Spatz. The cast is talented and 
experienced 
However, the road to state finals is 
always a hard one, and this year was no 
different. With 85 schools competing 
from around the state, there was some 
tough competition. With that in mind, 
the cast and crew worked very hard to 
produce a great play, both dramatically 
and technically, that would beat the 
other schools. 
The crew 








Barnes-Nessa, Gregory Cluster, Ned 
Colby, Benjamin Deng, Steve Dias, 
Andrew Drain, Peter Dudgeon, Geor- 
gia Ewen-Campen, Isa Ferguson, 


Goldshlag, Emily Jane Griffin, Jeffrey 
fiestacaraas 






The crew, which includes Alayna 





Patrick Davis, Steven Gaffney, Jonah | 


__ More about Festival 
ke the Fall Production of 
it piece for Festival was 
mpetition with over 85 
1 Massachusetts, As 





Joel Menzin, Leigh O’Sullivan, Sidonie 
Pierce, Anthony Rambaud, Yadira 
Rivera, Yaimani Rivera, David 
Schanzle, Daniela Silver, Rachel 


Walker, Georgianna West, and assis- 


tant technical directors Boudu Bingay: 


and Paul Derocher, worked feverishly 
to produce a new, original, and beauti- 
ful set. The set included a huge gold 
and blue screen that hangs, or “flies,“* as 
Hall put it, from an electric above the 
stage and has images projected onto it, 
like a movie screen. The set also in- 
cluded four arches spread out on the 
stage along with a couple of 
Stonehenge-like beams, one of which 
connected horizontally to an arch, while 
most of the stage was covered by sev- 
eral interlocking platforms. The techni- 
cal crew also gathered the usual cos- 
tumes and props for the play with the 
help of stage managers Moira Chapin, 
Mary Hurd, and Natasha Johnson, who 
worked hard in all aspects of their job. 

“Jeux de Massacre” was the origi- 


~ nal title of the play 20 years ago, Speca 


said, and hechanged the title of the play 


back to “Jeux” from the American trans- * 


lation of “Killing Game” because the 
play the company is performing is based 
on the original French play (with scenes 
from “Killing Game” and other sources) 
more than it is based on the American- 
ized “Killing Game,” and he thought i it 
was the “fair thing to do.” 

The duo tandem of Hall and Speca, 
who have worked together for nine 
years, will hopefully lead this play, 
along with all the members of the cast, 
crew, and stage management, to the 
New England finalsin Amherst on April 
27-29, where they can take aim at a 


Lisa Welch enjoys a rest in the main cafeteria. (Nick Altieri photo) 





Ski Club Builds Brother/Sisterhood 


By Kingman Jones 


What makes Brotherhood and Sisterhood? You have to have acommon cause. 
That common cause for the CRLS Alpine Ski Club is for its members to enjoy 
downhill skiing and snowboarding. Being from the inner city, we are often labeled 
as outcasts, trouble makers, thieves, and/or liars. We are just youths trying to have 
fun and to show that we are good young adults. 


Selling foods in the morning at the 
Bagel Stand, selling soda, chips, 
hotdogs, etc. at basketball games and at 
track meets is how we fundraise. As in 
all team efforts, the club works hard. 
Members sell food at the Regatta & 
Havard Debate to students from all over. 
We have an annual raffle asking for 
items from companies, restaurants, and 


Dramatists Still 
Have What It Takes 


(Continued from page 1) 

heading that way again. With a tradi- 
tion of always seeming to find the 
perfect plays, Cambridge has once 
again picked a winner. This year they 
have a very good chance at winning 
the New England Festival competi- 
tion and taking home another trophy. 

Cambridge hosted the first round 
of the 64th Festival on March 4. Each 
actor of Cambridge’s talented cast, 
(direction by Gerry Speca), was called 
upon to play many different roles 
throughout the production, amplify- 
ing the absurdity of the play. Al- 
though it clocked in as the longest of 
the plays presented, the non-stop move- 
ment, chatter, and great delivery of 
absurd lines excited the audience, giv- 
ing them the spark they needed after a 
long day of competition. 
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stores that could be used as prizes--all 
for a good cause. 

By teaming up with another pro- 
gram, Youth Enrichment Services 
(Y.E.S.) in Boston, (anothernon-profit _ 
organization), we can afford to take 
many young adults out skiing for aday. 

On these trips they are able to rent skis, 
boots, and poles inexpensively. Even if 
you forget your hat or gloves you can 
borrow them from Y.E.S. If we wenton 
our own it would cost over $60 for one 
day. By going with Y.E.S. it reduces 
the costs to about $23. 

If students didn’t offer their leader- 
ship, the CRLS Alpine Ski Club would 
notexist. The enthusiasm of theC.R.L.S. 
community makes the ski club active. 
The club is comprised of a president, 
three vice presidents, treasurer, secre- 
tary, an executive board, and many 
members who work hard. Our teacher 
advisers, whom we greatly appreciate, 
are George Greenidge and Jack Haverty. 

Quebec City, Canada, is a sister 
City of Cambridge. We have been go- 
ing there for the past two years. Trav- 
eling to Quebec has given the students 
a change of scenery and has bridged a 
gap between our two cities and our two. 
countries. 

As stated earlier, the definition for 
brotherhood and sisterhood is one group 
uniting together for one ultimate goal. 
The goal we have is to take inner city 
youths out to the country for a day of 
great skiing in different areas including 
Quebec, New England, and Utah. 

Currently the A.C.S. is the largest 
club at CRLS and it is a strong club. 
Hopefully, the brotherhood and sister- 
hood willcontinue to help young people 
out now and for years to come. 

In conclusion, the thing that makes 
a brotherhood and a sisterhood benefi- 
cial, is thatthey haveacommon cause— 
to go skiing at a low price, and yopers, 
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Around Our City 


Rent Control Died In Cambridge(1969-1994) 


“Tt appears the landlords and real estate interests have 


won, though the pro-rent control forces vow to keep 
fighting for their homes.” 





By Ned Colby 
Register Forum Staff 

It was supposed to be the year that 
rentcontrol in Cambridge celebrated its 
25th anniversary. Instead, 1994 was 
marked with chaos, battles, demonstra- 
tions, lawsuits, negotiating, and 
name-calling. It was the year that rent 
control was effectively killed. 

For many thousands of people in 
Cambridge, the ending of rent control 
has meant many different things: for 
landlords, more money; for many ten- 
ants, chaos, despair and uncertainty; for 
politicians, many often fruitless attempts 
to save face before thousands of 
Tent-control tenants, foreverangry about 
the statewide elections; and for real 
estate interests in and outof Cambridge, 
lots of money collected from fees 
charged for moving new tenants into 
apartments and selling condominiums. 
The end of rent control also means the 
beginning of a whole new housing era 
in Cambridge, one that includes almost 
all apartments residing in the free mar- 
ket, with no restrictions attached to 


Parade Makes 
Irish Proud 
in Cambridge 


By Declan Murphy 
Register Forum Staff 

It was a cold and dreary afternoon 
on Sunday, March 12, but that did not 
stop the Irish from celebrating an early 
St. Patrick’s Day. Thousands of people 
turned out to watch the first such parade 
in Cambridge. It started in Harvard 
Square and proceeded down Cambridge 
Street and ended in Inman Square. There 
was a bit of everything including floats, 
bands, dancing, music, flag waving, 
laughing, smiling, and a lot of green. 
Anyone and everyone was given the 
opportunity to march in the parade. 

The Cambridge Rindge & Latin 
School was well represented by the 
marching band. When the parade was 
finally over, Mayor Kenneth Reeves 
gave his thanks to the people on the 
success of the parade. After the parade 
the Irish group Stockton’s Wing per- 
formed on the outside stage for 
everyone’s enjoyment. While the music 
played the streets were still filled with 


people. It was truly a great day to be 


Irish! 


Parade, Cont’d 


(continued from page 1) 
Street to Inman Square. The reviewing 
stand in Inman Square marked the end 
of the parade, which stretched 1.8 miles 
inal. ) 

Bands from C.R.L.S., Harvard and 
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them, one that will be very unstable in 
the coming months, and one that has 
even weaker relations between land- 
lord and tenant in it. 
Its Background 

Let’s backtrack a bit. After almost 
a year of fighting, the anti-rent control 
side won a huge battle on November 
8th, when, in a statewide referendum, 
the Commonwealth voted 51% to 49% 
to eliminate rentcontrol across the state, 
including Cambridge. Then, a lawsuit 
was filed in the state courts claiming 
that the vote was unconstitutional. Cam- 
bridge submitted a home-rule petition 
to the Legislature and the lawsuit was 
turned down. After much wrangling, 
the Legislature finally passed a bill with 
Governor Weld’s approval on January 
3rd (right before the end of the 1994 
state legislative session) that provided 
protection only for low-income tenants 
for 1-2 years. The bill, which almost 
everyone in Cambridge hated, provides 
protection for tenants under 60% of the 
Boston area median income (or $21,500 
for one person, $24,600 for two people, 





ers in the parade ranged from The 
Batucada Bells (a completely female 
percussion ensemble), gay-lesbianrights 
groups, and a float filled with dancers 
froma Boston Club. Holding to its prom- 
ise, Cambridge allowed any group to 
march, including one car which showed 
up to protest homosexuals. The parade 
Toute was packed with people especially 
in the key areas of Central and Harvard 
Square. Onlookers were supportive and 
enthusiastic, despite the cold weather. 
The parade was a big success, mak- 
ing every local news station and most of - 
the papers. It may also have played a 
role in Boston Mayor Menino’s recent 
decision to boycott the South Boston 
parade. Mayor Menino has not only 
backed out of the parade on a personal 
level, he has also forbade the Boston 
Police and Fire Department from par- 
ticipating. It is very possible that Cam- 
bridge will continue to host a Saint 
Patrick’s Day parade in the years to 
come. There certainly seems to be ample 
support for such a decision. — bso 3 








A Cambridge street si 


and $33, 250 for five people) for either 
one or two years, depending on the size 
of their building, and for elderly (62 or 
older) and disabled for those who earn 
under 80% of the median income 
($27,950 for one, $31,900 for two, and 
$43,100 for five), again for 1-2 years. 
The bill may also require tenants to pay 
30% of their gross income regardless of 
their previous rent. 

Despite this new, limited form of 
rent control, real estate interests and 
controversial “Yes On 9” leader Denise 
Jillson of Cambridge still denounced 


the bill, saying it “gave too much back 
to. the tenants” even though the bill only 
lasts two years. The making of this bill 
caused much bickering among Cam- 
bridge City Councilors, Legislators, 
landlords, real estate interests, tenants, 
and Governor Weld. 

It appears the landlords and real 
estate interests have won, though the 
pro-rent control forces vow to keep 
fighting for their homes. 

With landlords now having theabili- 
ties to do whatever they wish with their 
apartments, the apartment prices have 
increased or skyrocketed all over the 
city. Thousands of tenants have re- 
ceived rent increases from landlords 
wanting market value for their prop- 
erty. Some of these increases have been 
big or huge, such as at a Concord Av- 
enue location, where the rents were 
successfully raised from $750 to $1350 
amonth tomostly new tenants—the old 
tenants victims of the end of rent con- 
trol, being forced to move somewhere 
else. 

Some of these increases have been 
small or tiny, such as with one woman, 
who received only a $2 increase from 
her landlord after she began to organize 
the tenants in her building, and at 11 
Everett Street, Mayor Reeves’ resi- 
dence, where the rent was only raised 
$50. One hundred Memorial Drive, the 
home ofa judge, whose name was men- 
tioned in the media as an example of a 
tenantinarent-controlled building who 
could afford market rates, received an 
initial rent increase of 10%. (That 
amounts to an increase of $70 for a two 
bedroom apartment, from $700 to $770 
a month.) The tenants association of 


(Computer photo by Osman 


this 250 unit building negotiated with 
the landlord over the amount of the 
increase, which was originally slated to 
be much larger. However, the rents are 
expected to rise to marketrate at the end 
of two years. 

To combat these rent increases and 
to save their homes, tenants around the 
city have been calling the Eviction Free _ 
Zone, a pro-rent control organization, | 
to ask for help, or forming tenant unions 
and organizations within their build- 
ings. This was the case at a Massachu- 
setts Avenue location between Harvard 


and Porter Squares, where the tenants 
have formed a Tenants Union, and are | 
negotiating to pay less than the 
$130-$200 rent increases their landlord 
has requested. 

“We want better services, the health | 
and safety code violations corrected, 
and any rent increases to be spread out 
over time,” explained one tenant of the 
building. This long-time resident of the 
building and member of the Union, said , 
that there were approximately 30 mem- | 
bers of the Union, while ten tenants had 
been forced to move because of the 
situation. 

Tenants around the city are also 
trying to persuade landlords to sign on 
to the Eviction Free Zone’s Housing 
Justice Program, which asks landlords | 
not to raise the rents above set guide- 
lines. About 300 small landlords have 
agreed to the agreement so far. 

Though the end of rentcontrol does 
notaffect CRLS as muchas the elemen- | 
tary schools in Cambridge, Lu Yin, a | 
freshman in House A, begs to differ. | 
Yin, who lives near the high school, is 
a rent control tenant himself. Even | 
though he’s not affected by the end of 
rent control, he still believes it will 
“affect many evicted rent control stu- 
dents because it will be harder to learn 
at school if they don’t have a stable 
home to goto,” though he does believe 
the great majority of CRLS students do 
not live in the formerly rent controlled 
apartments. : 

Cantabrigians can expect much 
moving, meetings, and fighting between 
landlord and tenant in the next few 
monthsas the repercussions of the death 


| of rent control are felt in this city. 
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Health Survey Reveals Startling Facts 
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By Kaya Stone 
Editor-in-Chief 

While politicians fight over con- 
traception distribution, the war on drugs 
and the ways to give a boost to de- 
pressed teens, the 1994 CRLS Teen 
Health Survey gives startling statistics 
that show teenagers using drugs, hav- 
ing sex and packing weapons at all time 
highs. In the spring of last year, 1400 
CRLS students answered questions re- 
garding their emotional and physical 
health and health related behaviors. In 
it, lay disturbing results about sexual 
activity, drug usage, violence, that 
today’s teens are being brought up in. 

“People are still having sex and 
nothing seems to stop them-perhaps 
they are perplexed” read the lyrics of a 
song two years back. Here at CRLS, a 
similar pattern has arisen among sexu- 
ally active students at the high school. 
While one out of two students have 
never had sexual intercourse, the re- 
sults depicting the sex lives of those 
who are active are quite disturbing. 
Sixty percent of those who are sexually 
active should be commended for using 
contraception all of the time, but at the 
same time 48% report using ineffective 
methods of birth control such as with- 
drawal or rhythm. Now that birth con- 
trol pills among other contraceptives 
are available at the Teen Health center, 
sexually active students should take 
advantage of their availability in order 


Writing Center& Register Forum 


Story Contest 
Award Winner 


“Something 
In the Mirror” 


by Ben Schneider 


This tale begins in a way that is a bit 
embarrassing to me. It begins with, well, I 
will call it a fantasy. 

It came to me, or I created it--I really 
don't know which anymore--as I lay waiting 
for sleep to arrive. 

A girl of my own age came to my house, 
and we made love. Everything took place in 
the most acute detail, but what I remember 
Most, now, were her eyes. I'm not going to 
use any of those romantic clichés. They 

~ wouldn't even fit. I'll try to describe them. 
Here. They were like embers. Like embers 
glowing at the bottom of a pool. 

By now I had fallen asleep, but the fan- 
tasy simply became dream, and continued. 

She got up and dressed. At the door, 
illuminated against the night she looked back 
is -raeapearonanphiaiay ok an nas 
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to protect themselves. With thirty stu- 
dents reporting having an STD, stu- 
dents should realize the consequences 
of unprotected sex. Other findings in 
the sexual activity portion of the survey 
found that almost a third of all students 
had sex by the age of fourteen and that 
seven percent reported having “thoughts 
or romantic feelings” about someone of 
the same sex. 
Drug Use Less Than Reported 

A few months ago, CRLS was criti- 
cized by the Cambridge Chronicle for 
having a large drug problem. However, 
the statistics in the survey show other- 
wise. In fact only one third of all stu- 
dents at CRLS reported trying mari- 
juana which is less than the statewide 
number. Rindge & Latin junior Alison 
Watkins doesn’t feel that drugs are a 
problem here at CRLS “Many people 
just use drugs recreationally and still 
fully participate in school,” commented 
Watkins, who felt as though CRLS had 
the same percentage of drug users as 
any other high school. Nevertheless, 
marijuana use along with alcohol use 
continues to rise each year. The survey 
showed 76% of all students having used 
alcohol, with white students signifi- 
cantly drinking more than other races. 
In fact, white males had the highest use 
of drugs in all categories. The one sur- 
prise in this portion of the survey showed 
just 12% of all students describing them- 
selves as current smokers. Despite a 


Out of the door and onto the street. Cars 
rushed by, I walked, and the morning sun cast the 
cool shade of trees onto me. Trees. 

Tlooked up at the tree I was passing under-- 
I have a fondness for trees--and noticed that 
though it was still summer in both weather and 
date, being late August, some of the branches of 
this tree had flame red leaves as though it were 
fall. Flame red. Like embers. Those eyes. My 
thoughts drifted, and I imagined what she would 
have done after she left. 

She would find her way home, slip in without 
her parents noticing, then upstairs to her room. 
Sitting on her bed and staring into the mirror on 
her dresser-staring into her own eyes as if trying 
to find something there. Then her lips form the 
words, "Empty tomorrow.” She tums off her 
light, and goes to sleep. 

larrived at work. It's anice cream place, and 
my jobis to pack boxes of ice cream. It would be 
a lousy job if the people there weren't really cool. 
I stepped inside and said ‘hi’ to Cindy. She works 
the counter in the moming. I suddenly realized I 
didn't really feel like being social much today. 
Cindy, of course, was as cheerful as usual, and I 
had to use the excuse of needing coffee to get 
away from her. I felt sorry I couldn't have been 
like normal, but there was nothing I could do. 
Into the back, to the coffee machine (I actually 
could use some), where I unfortunately met Karl, 
who's something vaguely like my overseer. He's 
areal cheery, German kid of about eighteen. We 
were in a writing class last year in high school, 
before he graduated. He was a little bit easier to 
deal with, since I didn't have to act real nice. I just 
had to smile and say something facetious. 

Iwas glad when I just finally got to work. It's 
sort of mindless. I generally find I can write all 
sorts of crazy poetry while I work, only about half 
of which I ever remember and write down later. 

Today I didn't make up any poetry. My mind 
kepton drifting back to her, which was beginning 
to bother me. One of the odd side effects of really 


__ mindless work is thatit is much easier to let your ‘ 


rule banning smoking on school 
grounds, cigarettes are very much 
present outside of the school. 

In the past few years, CRLS has 
received bad publicity in three cases 
involving students and weapons charges 
outside of school. While the consensus 
among students is that CRLS is a safe 
learming environment, students such as 
Sean Gass and Rachel Clark, who were 
among those who felt safe, might be 
surprised to hear that seven percent of 
students had carried a weapon to school 
in the past month. Within the school, 
students should feel safe enough not to 
carry a weapon, as there is a staff of 
twelve security guards. Yet, students 
continue to carry weapons suchas knives 
and handguns for protection in and 
around school. Part of this lack of safety 
around Cambridge, may be due to the 
fact that 9% of students report belong- 
ing to gangs. Over the past few years, 
many have declared Cambridge gang- 
free, but the statistics show that is not 
the case any longer. 

Programs Should Help 

Through this comprehensive sur- 
vey that touches on all different types of 
teen activities herein Cambridge, school 
officials should be able to proceed by 
establishing programs thataddress these 
issues. Already, programs suchas Posi- 
tive Edge, The Teen Health Center and 
peer mediation have been formed to aid 
in the issues that are troubling CRLS 
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opens the window, staring out at the cityscape 
beyond. The sun casts the sky in beautiful orange 
and red, just above the building tops, which are 
silhouetted black. 

After a moment, she tums away, and quickly 
draws the shade. She gazes around her room-it's 
more like the kind of room that you happen to live 
in than the kind that's really your room. 

She dressed quickly, and left her house. She 
walked. 

The streets were empty and the stores not yet 
open. She gazed down the street; at the store- 
fronts with their steel grating drawn over them 
and the sleeping houses. She walked and looked 
into the darkened windows and the empty doors. 
She looked at the run down houses with decaying 
fronts and the small, unkempt yards, overgrown 
with weeds. Many houses had fences-metal 
meshed or all wood slats. All pushed her away. 
Once or twice a person, or a small group would 
pass by and she would slide like a shadow or a 
breeze away from them--as far away as she could 
get. 

Eventually she would come toa park. Before 
entering she stares up at the sky, and the clouds, 
and the trees. She stops, looks down, and does not 
look up again. She walks slowly, wearily, as if 
she doesn't even care where she's going. Up 
against a tree and she tries to lean standing. 
Uncomfortable, she walks over to a bench and 
sits on the edge. She realizes a presence next to 
her, and jumps up, shocked to see she had been 
Tight next to the head of an unconscious drunk. 

It's lunch break. I shook out my arms--you 
get tired doing that for so long. I walked toa little 
pizza place with Cindy (her shift was over), and 
had two slices of pizza. I didn't even really know 
why I was there, I didn't feel like talking. Now I 
felt even more sorry for Cindy. I brought up the 
Proximity of school and winter, and even went on 
to remark that we would all soon be’ enjoying 
seasonal dysfunctional syndrome. 

__ If Cindy thought I was acting strange she 
didn't remark on it. After we finished I said 
‘goodbye’ and tes ast) beck to the ice- 


teens. In order to make the 1996 survey 
show a decrease in violence, drug use 
and unsafe sexual activity, students are 
advised to heed the warnings and take 
necessary precautions. 


Excerpts from the 
1994 Teen Health Survey 


The 1994 Teen Health Survey is the third 


all students at CRLS to respond to a num 
of questions about theiremotional and phy 
cal health-related behaviors. The survey d 
are available to the school faculty, schoo! 
officials, students; and the public in order t 
help them better understand high schoo! 
dents’ ‘experiences and to identify areas 
means of improving the emotional and physi- 
cal health of Cambridge adolescents. ° 

‘The first Teen Health Survey was admin-: 
istered in 1989, the second in 1992. The 1994 | 
survey was administered to all students in” 
attendance at CRLS on April2; 1994. = 
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people anymore, and so simply ignored them. 
She walked but walked as though she were 
crossing a field. 

The streets and houses and people she 
passed ran like the random sequences of a 
dream, and she would have lapses where she 
would stop, realizing she didn't know where 
she was going or where she had just been. 

Work ends at three. I pack the last box, 
close it up and leave as unobtrusively as I 
can. It's odd, but I'm beginning to feél almost 
like her. What was it? There's something 
wrong, something bothering me, but--Idon't 
really want to think about it. 

She was tired. Her legs were not strong, 
and she had walked without rest for hours. 
She knew she would have to stop soon, 
somewhere. She had no idea where she was, 
though, or where she could stop. 

Ata convenience store I buy something 
to drink as I walk home. It suddenly occurs 
tome that I have just walked down the street 
that she walked down, and just passed the 
park with the drunk. The street I imagined 
that she walked down, I meant. Eyes. Em- 
bers. Empty tomorrow. 

No. This was ridiculous. I had spent the 
whole time moping about obsessively be- 
cause of a fantasy. I had to stop. I tried 
thinking of some music to take my mind 
off... it didn't work. But that didn't surprise 
me, somehow. I would be home soon, any- 
way. 

She could barely walk now. She sud- 
denly realized that she was near his house. 
Had she been weaving her way there the 
whole time? But she was tootired. Tootired 
to go on. She sat on the ledge of a low w: 
at a street comer, waiting for she knew 1 
what. 

She would have been there long, but foe 
a form familiar to her that passed by. 
gathered her last strength, and w: 












Wandering Thoughts 


The Media Brought Down Reggie Lewis 

When Charles Barkley declared that he was not a role model, sports fans went 
crazy. “Athletes must act like good citizens because they are role models”, argued 
most Americans. Reggie Lewis was that role model Boston sports fans sought. He 
would deliver turkeys to the homeless on Thanksgiving and he seemed like a down 
to earth family man. That is, until a Wall Street Journal reporter decided to tarnish 
his image, close to two years after his tragic death. “Lewis died of cocaine use”, read 
the headlines everywhere. His wife could be seen in tears trying to defend her dead 
husband. As if she and her children hadn’t faced enough with the shocking death of 
their beloved husband and father. This reporter obviously spent two years trying to 
dig to the bottom of Lewis’ death. Lewis most likely did use cocaine, but what good 
has the reporter done by disclosing the fact two years after the death. With the 
autopsy over and done with, there is no way fans can ever find out if these 
accusations are true. Yet each day of Lewis’ loved ones lives will be spent defending 
the man they felt could do no wrong. Yes, the media has brought yet another role 
model down. Nevertheless, Reggie Lewis will always be what a basketball player 
should personify. 


Newt’s Book Deal Could Save Our School Lunches 

Faced with the need to cut federal spending, politicians argued where cuts 
should be made among countless programs such as health care, welfare and military 
spending. “I know!”, said our good friend Newt Gingrich, “Lets cut free lunches for 
school children. They don’treally need food and anyway, they should be paying for 
it” Well Newt, it sure does make sense to build huge bombers and send people to 
the moon and then tell six year olds that there is not going to be any lunch today. 
People that receive free lunch are not trying to milk the federal government for 
American chop suey and fish sticks. These people legitimately, need the govern: 
ment to help feed their children. Think about it, at the most a school lunch could cost 
a dollar to put together. For some strange reason, its hard to believe this is what has 
got our country into a multi-billion dollar debt. Hey, Newt, if you’re going to ax 
school lunches, maybe you should think about feeding some hungry kids with that 
five million dollar book deal you just received. 


Has the O.J Simpson Case Been a Media Hit? 
Who could possibly still care anymore. Let’s move on. 


Has the Baseball Strike Been Settled? 
See: Simpson, OJ. 


The Evaluation of CRLS Teachers is Good 

The School Committee has been talking about how teachers could better be 
evaluated of their performance in the classroom. The only way excellent teachers 
or lousy teachers can be identified is through student or staff letters to the 
Superintendent. For a completely illogical reason, once a teacher gets past his/her 
first school year, they never have to worry about being evaluated by the school 
department officials. Why evaluations all of a sudden you ask? It seems to me the 
topic only came up because it is state mandated under the new educational reform 
Act. If CRLS education is to be as good as it can be, teachers need to be told what 
they are doing right and wrong. 


The Girl Who Got Admitted Then Got Rejected by Cornell 
Yeah, it’ s too bad that they sent her an admittance letter when in fact she was 
rejected, but, hey, this doesn’t mean she should undeservingly get a slot at the Ivy 
League school. She was not worthy of admission and she’ d just be taking a slot away 
from a worthy applicant. 











Affirmative Action Has Its Exception 
Should non-whites and women receive jobs because of their minority status? 
lutely not. Like the college decision above, jobs should be granted to the best 
sible person. Haven’t we come too far in the fight against segregation, to start 
ding g Out jobs to people because of the way they look. The only exception for this 
; where a diverse staff must be maintained in order to make learning a 
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Please Walk for the Children 


On Sunday April 23, 1995 a ten kilometer walk to benefit the Children of Bosnia 
is going to be held. The Walk will start at 1 p.m. at Boston University’s Marsh 
Chapel and is to end at the Liederman Field on the Charles River. The walk, 
organized by the New England Bosnian Committee of Justice International (NEBRC), 
is being held to raise money so that NEBRC can deliver food, clothing, and 
medicines to the people of Bosnia. 

Although the war has affected everyone, the biggest losers are the children. For 
over three years children have not been able to find proper clothing, food, or shelter, 
(forget about playing). Many of them have lost parents, and even entire families. 
They have seen horror that, perhaps, none of us will ever see, hopefully, in our entire 
lifetimes. To give them the help that they need, money has toraised. Thus, NEBRC 
is holding this event to raise money and also to raise some awareness among the 
American population. 

The Bosnia Club, here at CRLS, will be organizing and helping students and or 
teachers who will be participating in the Walk. Already, walk papers are available 
at the Main Office. The registration sheet, included with the walk papers may be 
handed to Osman Khan in Academy Homeroom A315. The Bosnia Club is 
encouraging all to participate in this event. Please pickup the yellow walk papers in 
the Main Office. Get involved in what is happening in Bosnia. 





Stand Up to Juvenile Offenders 


By Jason Marshall 





While prevention and rehabilitation were once thought of as the best way to deal with 
juvenile offenders, a scared and outraged society now deems punishment as the greatest 
“crimefighter.” With the rate of violent crime committed by teenagers on the rise, there 
isno better time to get tough on crime. Many juvenile offenders are laughing at the legal 
system, being “slapped on the wrist” and released. That is why recidivism, the repeated 
Telapse into crime, has become so common: Over 60% of juveniles break the law again. 
This has compelled victims and society alike to appeal to legislators for harsher penalties 
for adolescents in order to deter crime. _ 

One area of passionate debate has been over the idea of capital punishment for 
juveniles who have committed the most heinous crimes. There are 36 states which allow 
it, most with different age minimums. Montana, with the lowest, allows offenders as 
young as 12 to’be subject to capital punishment. There are, nationally, approximately 38 
inmates on death row who are under 18. Ido not feel sorry for these “outcasts” of society, 
and I am not alone in this belief. Recent polls have shown that 75% to 85% of all 
Americans favor the death penalty for the worst crimes. Half of these people agree that 
16- and 17-year-olds should also be subject to capital punishment. And why shouldn’t 
they? They know the difference between right and wrong and should suffer the 
consequences of their actions. In addition, the “fear factor” would be reversed: rather 
than citizens being wary of violent juveniles, these probable offenders would be fearful 
of the law. This would also take a load off of our already overcrowded prison system. 

It has not been one senseless act of violence that has led me, along with society, to 
advocate for harsher punishments of juvenile offenders. These strong feelings have 
come from the continuous scenes of violence graphically displayed by the media. Ithas 
come from watching 13-year-olds in speak, with no remorse, about how they killed 
tourists. Ithas come from viewing endless programs about gun-related violence notonly 
in urban areas, but also in rural sections of the country. These kids know what they are 
doing. They know of the consequences of their actions, but they don’ tcare. There is no 
poppe rata eee twanta “rehabilitated” murderer living ingr 
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One of my coaches is so cool; I like her a lot. I’m really going to miss her. She has been the person I 


To. One of My Coaches 


have been able to go up to and ask how she does everything that she does. I wish I knew! 


She has been a great help to me. I wish I knew how to thank her for everything that she has done for 


me—like getting me back on track to make my meetings; making me take responsibility for the 


things I do; for the great deal of encouragement; for showing me one of the best times of my life. 
I wish I knew how to say thank you. It is kind of hard to put into words the type of ‘thankyou’ she 


deserves. The only way to say it is like this: 








You mean so much to me. 

What you have done for me will never change. 
You are such a great coach. 

Keep up the good work. 

Thank you so much for everything. 


— HOPE JONES 


I Have Met A Challenge 


By Ivan Vranic 


I came to the United States from Yugoslavia in 1994 in order to finish my 
education and start a career in engineering. Coming to the United States was a big 
challenge for me, because I had to leave my country, my friends, and my family. I 
remember it well. The challenge fer which I was waiting became a heartache which 
I did not expect. I had to say good bye to everything that really meant anything to 
me—my relatives, friends and father. 

Six days, five days more, four days... The time was going by with an enormous 
speed, and with each new sunrise I felt more and more scared of the unknown. For 
the first time in my life, I was angry and sad at the same time, thinking about the 
uncertainty that awaited me. 

That week spent in trains and buses, traveling from place to place and saying 
goodbye to my family. I was going to my grandparents this time. But it wasnot ausual 
visit, like the past 18 years of weekend visits, where, whenever they saw me, they 
were so happy. They used to hug me and kiss me all the time, and they always used 
to prepare a good lunch for my family and me, even though they did not have a lot 
of money. That day, we continued the tradition, and after the lunch, I sat with them 
alittle bit more, knowing that this time] would see them for the last time. I was saying 
to myself, “Be brave! Be brave! Do not cry! Do not make them cry!” At first, it was 
like one of the usual weekends spent with them, but soon, the visit changed. 
Everybody started to lose control. Itwas the longest moment of my life. I was looking 
at them, and they were looking at me. Not one word spoken. I thought the world 
Stopped. In my mind, I was constantly repeating to myself, “Be brave! Be brave! Do 
not cry! Do not make them cry!” This time it did not help. Oh, God, I knew it would 
be like this. My emotions burst. a 

_ Why is reality so hard for a human heart? Why did I have to leave in order to 
live? For sure, that was the hardest “good-bye” in my life. For me, the challenge 
Presented the separation from | the ones I loved the most. I needed to have a better 
future, in order not to stay hungry forever. Pepe ewe apart. I am afraid 
Iwill j i 
wa 


Republicans Look to Cut 
Welfare, School Lunches 


By Ben Wheeler 


OnNovember 8th, 1994, the first Republican-dominated Congress in forty years 
was elected. Republican candidates united under Georgia Republican Newt 
Gingrich to produce a central agenda, entitled the “Contract with America.” After 
the elections, in response to this unity among the Republican congressmen, 
Democrats did much to come together among themselves in order to fight this 
agenda. This banding in each of the opposite camps provides an opportunity to sum 
up the general differences of intention between the Republicans and Democrats in 
Congress. 

The Republicans, in accordance with the Contract with America, focus on 
balancing the budget by taxing people less, while spending much less money on 
public services like welfare, public housing, and education. They feel that reducing 
the deficit is not enough; they seek to eliminate it. 

The Democrats, in contrast, aim to have taxes at about the level they are now, 
and increase public services. They focus less on balancing the budget, because they 
feel this can only come about at the price of social services. 

Democratic tax policies tend to hurt the rich the most (as shown by Clinton’s 
1993 tax raise), while Republican tax policies tend to help the rich the most. This 
is why more rich people are Republicans than- Democrats. 

The plans to cut services are what make thé Republican agenda so important to 
CRLS students right now. Very many of these services help us or those around us. 
For example, many Rindge students receive school lunch coupons; right now, 
Republicans are pushing to eliminate the federal nutritional requirements on school 
lunch, and cut from the national funding a projected $300 million dollars in the next 
five years. There are some teen mothers at CRLS who receive welfare; the Contract 
with America states the intention of “prohibiting welfare to teen mothers.” Many 
of us grew up watching “Sesame Street”; now PBS (channels 2 and 44 in the Boston 
area), is in danger of being cut back by the Republicans. Many of us play basketbal], 
soccer, football and other sports at city parks, and used to play on the swings and 
jungle gyms; Republicans wish to cut down on federal funding that can make these 
parks possible. Many Rindge students will take advantage of minority scholarships 
provided by the government; this will change if Republicans succeed in their plan 
to end affirmative action and minority aid. 

These are just a few of the cuts and reforms the Republicans in Congress are 
planning on trying. Not all of these changes, if they are passed by Congress, will 
affect all Rindge students immediately. Some will have a long-term effect; they 
won’t help those that need the government’s help the most; and we will be paying 


for them later. 





for lunch in school (taxes). Therefore, we 
expect to get a healthy decent food in return. 
Many students complain that the food is 


LETTERS 





SAT Programs Offered at CRLS flavorless and dull. That’s why many students 
prefer to go outside the school and buy their 
Dear Students: lunch. The irony is that in a school where a 


It is with a great deal of pride, honor and 
enthusiasm that we at Cambridge Rindge and 
Latin School offer, supervise and administer 
in an efficient, fair and secure fashion the 
Admission Testing Program(SAT and ACT) 
and TOEFL during each academic year. 

Furthermore, we are prepared to help you 
and your parents answering any questions or 
problems you may have before, during or 
after the administration of any of the above- 
mentioned tests. 

For further information, please contact Dr. 
Samuel R. Framondi, Test Center Supervisor, 
Academy, at 249-6656 or come to CRLS, 
room A107. 


DR. SAMUEL FRAMONDI 


Gasoline For The Studying Mind 


You start your day in school at 8:00 AM , 
and you might have breakfast before coming 
to school. After four hours of studying, and 


: Sie oot pn amraacht omeent a 





great emphasis is put on nutrition and fitness, 
they serve pizza that drips a lot of oil. All the 
burgers are cooked in the moming and then 
heated again at 11:00. During this period of 
time the meat gets hard and dry. Some students 
Say it tastes like rubber. Some don’t eat the 
cheeseburger and prefer instead to have an 
apple or a drink. Students who can afford to 
buy their lunch go outside the school to have 
pizza or a candy bar. The other students who 
can’t buy their lunch have to suffer and eat 
what ever is offered to them. 

It seems that lunch is considered by the 
“system” to be fuel that keeps the machines in 
a factory working no matter what's the quality 
of this fuel is. Well, is our “factory” the same? 
Is the simple “worker” being forgotten, and 
what matters is the “product,” which in this 
case is the fact that all we payee doin a 
is plain study, just like in the “old days”. 

What do they do about it? Nothing. I 
because they don’t believe that it c: 
changed? Or is it because they are 
challenge the “system” since they 
kids or treated as kids ?. Does th 
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By Ben Schneider 
Assistant Editor 

I was ata local concert recently, the 
details of which! don’ treally need to go 
into. Something happened which really 
got me thinking. It was not your aver- 
age concert. It was the kind of concert 
which parents bring their little children 
to, a good social-conscience concert, 
the kind of concert where the musi- 
cians’ acclaim is derived from their 
message. (Don’t ask why I was there.) 

During the performance, a singer 
told us that the audience would have to 
sing along. He wanted us to get up and 
dance and clap our hands. Apparently, 
someone nearer to the front of the audi- 
ence wasn’t cooperating. The singer 
imitated the non-conforming audience 
member by crossing his arms tightly 
and said, “What’s wrong? Are you hid- 
ing something in there?” (referring to 
the person’s folded arms). 

When people say, “c’ mon,” “join 
the party,” “clap along with everyone 
else,” or similar things, it really vexes 
me. Since about sixth or seventh grade, 
most of my peers have considered it 
uncool. I think, however that I have an 
unusual reason. The second that the 
singer made his remark, I realized why. 

First, and most important, he was 





Beauty” ioe Man. el P 


The crisis of the environment has 
become a political rallying point for 
today’s world-conscious citizen. The 
importance of this issue as well as its 
personal repercussions have caused 
people all over the world to unite in 
working to reverse the damage that 
we have inflicted upon our planet in 
the past fifty years. Now is your 
chance to get involved with one of the 
premier projects aimed at alerting the 
world about these issues. 

The United Nations Environment 
Programme (UNEP) is holding its 
second annual International Photo- 
graphic Competition on the Environ- 
ment. The theme of the competition 
is “Focus on Your World” and it aims 
to help raise awareness of both the 

and 
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Thoughts On Maturity and Implications of Clapping 


or On Account of a Deli Song! 


“He wanted us to get up and dance and clap our hands. 
Apparently, someone nearer to the front of the audience 
wasn’t cooperating. The singer imitated the non-conforming 
audience member by crossing his arms tightly and said, 
““What’s wrong?” 


implying that the audience member was 
repressed, oppressed, or in some way or 
other uptight. He never considered that 
the person might be happy to sit and 
listen to the song, which, I think, was 


celebrating deli food. Forgive me, but I - 


find that distressingly obnoxious. 
People are Different 
Many people never seem to under- 
stand that some of us can actually enjoy 


ibe: 
UNEP International Photographic Competition onthe Environment 1991-92 


m You Too Can Make the Earth 
| Pretty as a Picture 
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and children (under the age of 16 on | 
January 1, 1994). You can win part of ! 
$67,000 in cash prizes plus other ! 
exciting awards. The winning pho- 1 
tographs will go on tour to various ! 
cities around the globe. UNEP hopes | 
that these pictures will help make ! 
others aware of their responsibility | 
to the environment. | 
Your photographs should be strong, | 
well-focused images that speak to 1 
viewers. The judges are not looking. ! 
for technical genius, they are looking | 
for your honest observations on the ! 
environment. j H 
The competition runs from ! 
September 21, 1994 to April 30, 1995. | 
All photographs must be taken after | 
January 1, 1994. There is no fee for ! 
entering, and entrants can submit up H 
to three photographs. m 
H 

H 

e | 


To get an entry form, please call 


1 =800:670-4321 








being different, i.e. thinking, and since 
thinking isn’t really their bit in the first 
place, they’re often patronizing andeven 
hostile to those of us who put the mind 
over the body. Of course, holier- 
than-thou’s, who come in a multitude 
of forms also fail to see that there can 
ever be two legitimate sides to a thing, 
let alone three, four or seventeen. 
Respect all individuals 

It seems to me that for the human 
Tace to evolve and move toward an 
enlightenment world of peace and har- 
mony, we ought to learn to understand 
and respect the thoughts, feelings and 
ways of living ofall individuals. Icould, 
of course, be wrong. 

I’ve become sidetracked, and must 
return to say that this was not the only 
thing that occurred to me after the 
singer’s odd comment. “You’ve just 
gottocome and join the party” is almost 
always applied in social circumstances 
where people are not likely to be imme- 
diately comfortable. At a junior high 
school dance for instance, where, even 
if you enjoy dancing, the air is so filled 
with social tension and uncertainty that 
no one feels at all relaxed. The phrase 
implies that you’re feeling this tension 
but if one joins in the activity, he/she’1I 
be freed from negative feelings and will 
enjoy him/herself. “C’mon, try it; it’ll 
make you feel good. Don’t sit there like 
a wall flower; get up and dance.” The 
odd thing is, that people often do seem 
to enjoy themselves. 

As before, I have a distinct impres- 
sion that there is something wrong with 
this, too. It’s considerably less simple 
than the first one, and I’ve had to delve 
into some of my basic knowledge of 
psychology to explain it well. 

A Bit of Psychology 101 

Thereis apart ofevery person which 
might be called the mature part, and by 
psychologists, the ego. This is not the 
common idea of the ego, as selfishness. 
Ego is the part of ourselves which bal- 
ances internal pressures (called the ‘id’) 
and external, social pressures (called 
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too much of the time, you act like a 
child—all impulse and no restraint. If 
your superego has its way too much, 
you’re a lobotomized person or a fol- 
lower; a sheep. You do simply what- 
ever you're told or is expected of you. 
When a person is truly repressed, 
there is a direct contradiction between 
id and superego. You want to be this 
way and society says you just can’t, or 
vice-versa— and your ego gets locked 
up. Learning to deal with this in a ma- 
ture, rational way is what makes us 
healthier, happier people, mentally.  * 
When you are enticed with calls to 
“come join the party, you are being 
asked to abandon your ego, and to be 
run solely by your id or inner child, or 
the peer pressured superego. The re- 
pression thateverybody has, in some, is 
gone. As the ego is relieved, there is an 
exhiliration. It feels very similar to over- 
coming, to learning to deal with your 
repressions and other problems, but its 
not. The moment passes. Your ego re- 
turns from its break, and your ego has 
the same problems it had before, plus 
any from whatever you did while it was 
away, which are likely to be many, 
since your id and superego were run- 
ning wild in the egos absence. It’s a bit, 
well, in fact, exactly like being drunk. 
I hate to target the many things that 
we have come to look at as liberated in 
this passing century, especially after 
the 1960s. Drinking, sex, drugs, 
thrill-seeking, many of the more am- 
biguous social risks teenagers and other 
take, are considered by most people as 
a “good time,’ and nothing more. If it is 
only a ‘good time’ that you are looking 
for, then these can all be fun, on the 
surface and in the present. But where 
our superegos had oppressed us in past 
centuries with so many societal taboos, 
we are now getting just as off-balance 
in the direction of uncontrolledness. 
It’s ancient knowledge, a truth that 
has been taught for millennia, that to 
truly live a good and happy life, we 
mustalways struggle forward toachieve 
enlightenment, strive to know G-d (self, 
really), to become one with the uni- 
verse; tO strive, in modern words, to 
build a compromise between your inte- 
rior and your exterior, so that youcan be 
nothing but yourself, govemed by no 
one and no thing and able to do what, i 
the long run, bring you the most joyy. 
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Movie Reviews 


“Boys on the Side” Reviewers See Opposite Sides 


By Ariel Osceola 
Register Forum Staff 

Director Herbert Ross (“Steel Mag- 
nolias””) has done it again. In his latest 
film, “Boys onthe Side,” Ross has given 
the public its regular dose of heartwarm- 
ing medicine. 

“Boys” starring Whoopi Goldberg, 
Mary-Louise Parker, and Drew 
barrymore, is a movie that takes the 
characters on an emotional journey 
(buoyed by the all-female soundtrack), 
bringing the audience along for the ride. 
As each character grows to learn about 
herself and the other members of the 
trio, the audience does the same. 

The biggest change comes from 
Robin (Parker), a perky real estate agent 
trying to get away from her life in New 
York and start over in San Diego. She 
has never been close to her mother and 
doesn’t have many good relationships 
in her life. After meeting, living with 
and becoming friends with Jane 
(Goldberg) and Holly (Barrymore), we 
see the emotional evolution that takes 
place in her. This is most noticeable 
after she cries in front of her mother an 
act that she has never done before. As 
the movie proceeds, Robin finds the 
love, support, and acceptance in Jane 


and Holly that her mother has never 
given her. These tools give her the 
freedom to come out of her shell, and 
the feeling that she belongs to a real 
family. 

The three outstanding performances 
by all actresses brought out the realness 
and honesty of the script. Having just 
the right amount of comic relief when 
the somber parts set in makes this movie 
believable and genuine. 

Parker was able to convey the re- 
pressed personality of her square, Car- 
penters-loving character with her dis- 
tinct expressions, mannerisms and tone 
of voice. Goldberg won the audience 
with her famous satirical persona as the 
cynical Jane, a club singer. Barrymore 
gave a surprising performance bring- 
ing to life the irresponsible and adven- 
turous Holly, spicing up the trio with 
her outrageous ideas, thoughts, and ac- 
tions. 

While the story is realistic, the end- 
ing comes up short, giving it a prepack- 
aged feel. As the the lights go up, the 
director expects us to leave with a tear 
in our eye. It would have been enough 
to leave with the feeling of what the 
characters found in each other—true 
friendship. 





By Rachel Walker 
Register Forum Staff 

“Boys on the Side” is a fun, cute 
movie starring Whoopi Goldberg, Mary- 
Louise Parker and Drew Barrymore. It 
fails to draw the audience into it. Al- 
though this movie is not acomedy, italso 
isn’t a drama. At times, the emotional 
build up is weak, making supposedly 
serious scenes unbelievable. For ex- 
ample, when Goldberg is at the hospital 
to check on Parker, who has a very seri- 
ous disease, the scene is at its emotional 
climax. Here, instead of continuing the 
feeling between the women, Goldberg 
cracks a joke and immediately the scene 
is light and funny, as if nothing had 
happened. This is too bad because this 
has the potential of being a good movie. 

Whoopi Goldberg is her usual self, 
loaded with very funny remarks spread 
throughout the film. Mary-Louise Parker, 
who has one of the harder roles, does a 
very good job pulling it off. Drew 
Barrymore does nothing for the movie 
except add yet another contrasting char- 
acter to Parker and Goldberg. 

“Boys on the Side” is a mixture of 
many different. It is about three un- 
matched women who get in a car to 
travel to Los Angeles. During the trip 


they find out something “shocking” 
about each other. Here the movie tries to 
hit on too many different issues and 
doesn’t spend enough time delving into 
any one of them. An accident leaves the 
women in Tucson, Arizona, where they 
stay for the remainder of the movie. 
There are many wonderful shots of the 
three of them traveling through Pitts- 
burgh, the farm country of the Midwest, 
and Tucson. 

The other characters in the movie 
have very contrasting roles. The movie 
would have had more flavor if these 
characters had been woven together bet- 
ter. Some of the actors who held their 
own quite well were, Matthew 
McConaughey, who plays Abe Lincoln, 
Barrymore’s boyfriend in Tucson and 
Anita Gillette, who plays Parker’s fran- 
tic mother. 

If you want to go see a deep, seri- 
ous, friendship movie, this is not what 
you are looking for. “Boys on the Side” 
may jerk a few tears, but its overall 
attempt at a deep movie is not achieved. 





Want to review a movie, book, CD or TV 
show? Submit your writing to A211. 
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CD Review 


Dionne Farris’ 
Disappoints 


By Jiewuh Song 
Register Forum Staff 
Dionne Farris’ solo debut has been 
out for a few months now, but it’s only 
with the first single ‘I Know’ that it’s 
getting recognition. ‘I Know,’ with its 
driving beat, funky slide guitars, and 
catchy hook, is the kind of jolly pop 
dance track that gets spun in clubs long 
after the singer is forgotten. Unfortu- 
nately, the rest of the album isn’t half as 
memorable. 

Farris is one of those rare singers 
who tries to combine r&b, rock, and 
jazz together. She also took on too 
much. Her lyrics are earnest and some- 
what original, but too unsophisticated 
and long winded to be effective, and the 
Power of her voice—a malleable mar- 
vel that can sigh, swoop and confess in 
‘Tipping melismas—is undercut by the 
monotonous production. And most of 
the melodies sound like they could have 
_ been the worst results of an uninspired 
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studio j session—forced, unorga- 
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The Wonderful World of Internet is Available to Public 


By Osman Khan 
Assistant Editor 

Many people have no idea, to what 
the internet is. Many others use it and 
still do not know how it works. Just 
saying the word internet makes people 
think, high tech. The Internet is rather 
a simple place, once you know how it 
works, and can be a lot of fun. 

How Does It Work? 

The Internetis basically many com- 
puters linked together through a phone 
line. How it works is this: there are two 
types of computers, the major comput- 
ers and the user’s computers. The ma- 
jor computers are customarily universi- 
ties, government agencies, or commer- 
cial services, such as America On-Line 
or Prodigy. The users, with their com- 
puters, connect to one of the major 
computers. Usually, a user’s computer 
only serves fora link to the Internet. All 
the major computers are linked together 
in one way or another. The users can 
purchase a modem, which connects their 
computer to the phone line. Then, they 
can dial to either the university or the 
public service and they are “on-line.” 

When you are logged onto the 
internet, you have several choices. 
There are Chat places, E-mail service, 
Gopher, Telnet, Ftp sites, and UseNet 
News. All of these operate in a very 
simple manner—type something, save 
it, and others around the world can 
access this document, read it, down- 





How About the Register Forum on the Net? 


The idea occurred to me that the Register Forum could be placed on the Internet. 
The advantage that the Internet gives is great. People who have access to the 
Internet will be able to receive the Register Forum. Cambridge Rindge & Latin 
School would become a leader among other schools in the world since we will be 
among the first to do such a project. Putting the Register Forum on the net will 
enable students and high schools all across the globe to look at the paper of a school 
in Massachusetts. This will bring us closer to the world, and its different cultures. 
Muitimedia, is another advantage. Pictures can be scanned and putinalong | 
with the Register Forum That way people can view the pictures, maps, graphs, etc. — 


Another advantage is: sound, For example: th 





and, doe a performance, 


ison the Inert, and perhaps more people veillb 


load it, or copy it to their computer. 
This is how Gopher, and Telnet work. 

Ftp is also very similar. People at 
B.U. can write an article, and save it to 
their school’s machine. Someone in 
Japan, can read this article, by connect- 
ing to their machine, which is con- 


nected to a major computer, and that - 


connects to the BU computer. 
e-mail 
In the same manner, you can send 
mail messages to people who are con- 
nected to the Internet, and have an e- 





Science Team Looks to Nationals 


(Continued from page 1) 
ours), but CRLS was the only school to have 
both teams rank in the top ten. 

The Mangos took first place in Qualita- 
tive Analysis and in the Tower building 
event, second place in What Are You Try- 
ing to Tell Me? and the Scrambler building 
event. Almost all of the Mango competi- 
tions were within the top ten, which is 
CRLS’ real strength: its depth. Even theless 
experienced Kiwi Melons did very well. 
The Kiwi Melons actually placed ahead of 
the Mangos in four events. 3 

The topnine of ten schools (not teams— 
we'll have to consolidate) will goto the state 
competition in April. There, Cambridge 





Experimental Solo 








1995 CRLS Science Fair Winners 


*These will advane to the regionals at Somerville H.S. on April 1, 1995. 


1st Place: Leah Tennant Gadd, “Hot Pants: Exploration into Fabric 


Inflammability” 
2nd Place: Natalia Landman, “Effects of Benzene on Yeast Growth” 
3rd Place: Randy Wu, “Exploring Human Milk” 
4th Place: Ben Wheeler, “Do Computer Bugs Adapt Acrodynamically?” 


| 2nd Place: Sarah Grubbs and pom Ewen-Campen, re vs. Sound” 
| 3rd Place: Julia Pafumi and Sarah oo “Does Music Affect Test 


hopes to win first place and, for the third 
consecutive year, attend the National Com- 
petition in Indiana. 

The illustrious team members are: 

Mangos—Ben Blum-Smith, Danny Clark, 
Brian Duran (coach), Gina Grant, Zachary 
Hunter, Phyllis Itoka, Amy Leung, John 
Liu, Charles Riordan, Rafael Schloming 
(coach), Joe-Sokol-Margolis, Lucia 
Somberg, Jiesang Song, Gloria Tsoi, 
Nadeem Vaidya, Randy Wu. 
Kiwi Melons—Valrie Pires, James Tho- 
mas, Lu Yin, Troy Maidson, Bruk Endale, 
Hui Cao, Daniel Bock, Hope Jones, Tamara 
Constant, Ben Schneider, Steve Smith, Shun- 
Yun Hu, Liyan Guo. 


















mail account. I have such an account at 
Harvard; Ican send a letter to someone 
in Pakistan and the message travels 
from Harvard to a university’s com- 
puter in Pakistan where it is stored for 
the person whom it is for. When the 
person logs on, their message will be 
there waiting for them. Unlike, regular 
mail, e-mail takes seconds to travel 
thousands of miles. 
Chat 

Chat works relatively the same way 

thate-mail works. When you are logged 




































Essay Contest 


Theme: The Black Woman 
Scholarships of $1,000, S500, and 








| that you will not only find it exciting, 
b fun, but also poh educational. 


on, the same time as someone else, you 
can use a program which will let you 
“chat” with the other person. With the 
program, you call the person by typing 
their e-mail address. When the person 
replies, the screen is split in to two 
sections. The top is what you type, in 
the bottom you see what the other per- 
son is typing. What ever you type, can 
be seen on the screen, both yours and 
the other persons. In the On-line ser- 
vices, America On-line etc..., there are. 
special places where many people can 
talk at the same time. 

UseNet News, is a large e-mail 
combined with a chat group. There are 
different subjects you can choose from.. 
For example, you choose, Soccer. You 
can access the UseNet News and go to 
the Soccer directory. There, you can 
see all the articles that people have 
written. Youcan rely to the articles that 
people have written or write your own. 

Say, for example you are doing a 
report on the Solar System. You can 
use the UseNet News and post a mes- 
sage in the astronomy directory asking 
people if they know of some informa- 
tion on the Solar System. Once you 
post your message, your e-mail address 
is automatically posted with it. Some- 
one replies to your message and tells 
you of some ftp, Gopher, and Telnet 
sites. Once you have the addresses, you 
decide to ftp to NASA. In seconds you 
are logged on to the NASA computer. 
There you find some pictures of the 
Solar System’s planets. You can now 
down load, copy, these pictures to your 
machine and view them or print them 
out. Using Gopher you hookup to the 
Smithsonian. There you find all sorts of 
information, on the planets and the 
moons in the solar system. Video and 
sound stored in the computers is rela- 
tively slow in starting. The quality of 
the video is not very good compared to 
your TV, but the sound is a lot better. 
However, these files take up a lot of 
space, bytes, and that is the reason why 
you don’tsee too much sound and video 
files around the internet, compared to 
pictures. 

How to Start 

You can get access to the internet, 
very easily if youownacomputer. You 
will need to buy a modem for your 
computer. It is cheaper to get on-line 
than to getcable. Youcan call America 
On-line, CompuServe, Delphi, Prodigy, 
or other services and they will send you 
the software free. Most services offer 
free time, so you can try out each and 
find which one is the best for you. If . 
you don’t have a computer at home, ~ 
then ask the school to get you an ac- 
count. According to our sources, they 
have already setup machines in the ~ 
Teacher’s section of the library for the 
teachers. Perhaps, you would like to 
take a visit to the Cambridge Public .. 
Library. They are hooked up to the 
Internet there. Where ever you happen 
tolog on tothe Internet, Ican assure you 
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SENIOR PORTFOLIO RETROSPECTIVE 






by Melody Baker 
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by Emma Bingay by Ann-Christine Miiller 
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by Mari Bicknell 
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\ \ atch them both grow by 
YOUR depositing your personal funds, 


special project funds, or student 
S INYIN GS club funds at the School Bank. 
Students perform all banking 
PND) THE transactions including opening 
accounts, accepting deposits, 
S and making withdrawals. 
CHOOL The School Bank is located 
opposite CRLS’s Main Office 
B ANK and is open Monday-Friday, 
11:05 a.m. - 12:25 p.m. (D Block). 
for students, faculty, and school 
AT CRLS personnel only. 
Accounts opened at the School 
Bank can also be serviced at any 
of our East Cambridge Savings 
Bank locations: 


292 Cambridge St. 1310 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge - Cambridge 


One Canal Park 285 Highland Ave. 
Cambridge _— Somerville 3 


354-7700 


Stop by 
The School Bank Today! 


“Profits will be transferred into a scholarship fund. 


Member FDIC/DIF 
_ Deposits Insured in Full 


Equal Opportunity Lender EQUAL HOUSING — 


LENDER 





- 
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iss Education 


‘AIDS Quilt 
_Comes to 
CR: bS- 


By Melanie Rambaud 
| Register Forum Staff 
Recently, CRLS had the opportunity 

' todisplay sections of the AIDS Quilt, which 

» isactually larger than 12 football fields and 
is increasing in size each year. The AIDS 
Quilt has been put together by families and 

' friends of people who have died of AIDS. 

' They have made the quilt as a way to 

_ remember their loved ones. Different sec- 

| tions of this enormous quilt are sent around 

| the world to educate people about AIDS. 

: Our school was lucky to have partici- 
" pated i in the AIDS quilt display project, an 
effective way of focusing on the epidemic 

_ of AIDS. It is important to have as much 
information as possible on this malignant 

_ disease for a high school with a high preg- 

' nancy rate. AIDS does not infect just one 

_ certain kind of person or a certain group of 

_ people. AIDS is a human disease, a disease 
that can strike anyone if he or she doesn’t 
take the proper precautions. The HIV virus 

_ is spreading among youth. One out of 

_ every four new HIV infections occurs in 

- someone under 23 years ofage. Most people 
who die of AIDS were infected while they 

_ were teenagers. 

Seeing actual sections of the AIDS 
Quilt serves to educate the community and 
remind people to think before they take 
part in any sort of activity where it is 
possible to get infected with the HIV virus. 
The quilt is about real people who actually 
died from AIDS; anyone can get AIDS and 
die from AIDS. We cannot doubt or forget 
that those people could be us. The quilt is 
a reminder to society that we, as a nation, 
need to work together to find a cure for this 
fatal disease that is killing so many humans 
in this world. Just as the families and 
friends of the thousands of AIDS victims 
have been working together to make this 
colossal display. 

More on page 10 





Math Students Excel 
At Olympiad 


By Stacey Davidson — 
Thirty of CRLS’ top math students 


" participated in the 31st annual Olympiad - 
High School Prize Competition in Math- 
s, conducted by the Massachusetts | 





THE CAMBRIDGE RINDGE AND LATIN SCHOOL 


BRAD DAvis 
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Students quietly observe and discuss the AIDS Quilt which was presented in the theater. More on page 11. (Photo by Al faci 





Students Receive Scholarships, Awards ° 
At Annual Recognition Ceremonies 


By Nick Romasco 

On May 24 and 25 students who were 
highly deserving of recognition for their 
achievements, received scholarships and. 
awards, presented by many community 
and school sponsors, according to Dr. Leslie 
Oliver, Scholarship Coordinator. They are: 

Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity at M.I.T.-Bannet 
Endale; Armed Forces Communications and Elec- 
tronics Association - Alisa Grubbs; Carl F. Barron 
Scholarship - Bannet Endale; Ruth L. Barron Schol- 
arship - Mozart Pluviose, Anitza Guadarrama; Helen 
R. Brownrigg Memorial - Jamilah Allen; C.H.LS. 
Class of 1939 Lawrence Mahoney Memorial - 
Robert Corcione; C.H.L.S. Class of 1953 Ecology 
Prize - Melissa Colon; CRLS Peer Mediation 
Awards - Carlos Rojas, Gloria Vasquez, Ancisha 
Worrell; CRLS Peer Mediation Scholarships - 
Melissa Colon, Bannet Endale, Astride Joseph; 


CRLS Student Service Center: Damon Bell 
Memorial - Alain Montes; Claire Leonelli Levin 
Memorial - Shahidah Ahmad; Walter Patacchiola 
Memorial - Darian Meacham 


Cambridge Afro-American Police Associa- 
tion - Stephanie Brooks, Matthew Goodridge; Cam- 
bridge Alumni Association Scholarship - Rebeca 
del Valle Broussard; Cambridge Club Award - Sara 
Reese; Cambridge Hospital Estelle Paris Scholar- 
ship - Amy Leung, Rebeca del Valle Broussard, Gina 
Grant, Sara Wedge, Nha My Quach; Cambridge 
Lavender Alliance Rose Lipkin ’29 Award -Samuel 
H. Kohn; Cambridge Press Club - Benjamin 


Schneider, Cambridge Savings Bank -} - Melissa Co- | 


- Sarah Wedge; Dollars for Scholars - Sireesha 
Battula, Brad Casassa, Mateige FanFan, Gina Grant, 
Naomi Michel, TracyAnn Miller, Eniola Oluwole, 
Chia-Te-Pan; Edward J. Doyle Scholarship - 
Nathaniel Payoute; ; 


Dramatic Arts Scholarship Award - Sian 
Heder, Dramatic Arts Special Achievement - Sara 
Balloffet, Moira Chapin, Amy Dunbar, Daniel Fried, 
Chris Lohnes-Bums; Charles Stark Draper Lab 
Scholarship - Ye Xu; East Cambridge Scholarship 
Fund - Rebeca del Valle Broussard, Jeremy 
Fitzgibbon, Nicole Lamoureaux, Nha My Quach; 
Warren Gilbert Ferzoce Scholarship - Catrina 
Tisdell-Johnson; Fundamental School Scholarship 
- Rachel Simpson; Gomatos Brothers Memorial 
Scholarship - Katy Kostakis; William E. Gurry 
Memorial Scholarship - Munaf Shaikh; 


Harvard Cooperative Society - Ezechiel Dort, 
Carlos Dominguez, Geraldine Charles, Sydonya 
Green, Hope Jones; Harvard Radcliffe Caribbean 
Club - Xiamara Richards, Catrina Tisdell-Johnson; 
Herff Jones Scholarship - Faiyad Abrahams, Emma 
Bingay, Carlos Lopez, Aneisha Worrell; 


Edward Hopkins Scholarships- 1st-Liam Case, 
Amy Leung; 2nd-Ye Xu, Gretchen Brion-Meisels; 
3rd-Nadeem Vaidya, Clara Sturges; House of Blues 
Scholarship - Claudia Arana, Melody Baker, Noam 
Weinstein; Jewish War Veterans Brotherhood 
Award - Sara Reese; Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity 
Lena Bruce Scholarship - Tsigie White; Kennedy 
School Richard Kelley Scholarship - Jeremy 










versity) - Melissa Colon, Tanya Daniel, Suzette Dias, 
Bannet Endale, Michael Garth, Yi Zhi Liu, Carmela 
Pucci, Anne Seuffet, Munaf Shaikh; Mary Medeiros 
Memorial Scholarship - Lisa Correia; Massachu- 
setts Biotechnology Council - Phyllis Itoka; J. Max- 
well Joseph Writing Award - Francisco Cabrera; 
Jesse McKie Scholarship - Noam Weinstein; 


Mt. Auburn Post (V.F.W.) Voice of Democ- 
racy Award - lst Xiamara Richards; 2nd Robert 
Corcione; 3rd Katy Kostakis; Music Department 
Awards - Cambridge Veterans Music Awards(Ser- 
vice & Percussion) Cambridge Veterans Award - 
Gretchen Brion-Meisels; Pat & Mary Reale Award 
-Ralph Mallebranche, Mozart Pluviose; Metrocorps, 
Inc. Music (Instrumental) - Emilie Bard, Andreza 
Bemerdi, Matias Baigorria, Zachary Hunter, Emma 
Jeune, Sung Soon Lee, Alba Leyva, John Liu, Marcos 
Pienasola, Noam Weinstein; Edward & Doris F. 
Bernays (Choral) - Sherly Andre, Liza Baiza, Frank 
Cabral, Chantale Desruisseaux, Alexia Domond- 
Cribbs, Darling Duffis, Mirline Exume, Alisa Grubbs, 
Sandra Marques, Sarah Pershouse, Liana Snyder, 
Catrina Tisdell-Johnson, Aneisha Worrell; 


National Achievement Scholarship - Taisha 
Gibson; National Honor Society Derry-Wood 
Chapter Scholarship - Ling-Ping Wong; Sidney 
and Louis Novak Scholarship - Sarah Pershouse; 


Rubino Award - Claudia Arana, owe Mello; 
Continued on page 2 
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Mr. Ed McGillicuddy 

Mr. Edward D. McGillicuddy, science teacher 
in Leadership House, has been elected to the 
Aula Laudis Society of the Northeastern Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society. The 
Aula Landis Society is the “Hall of Fame” for 
high school chemistry teachers who have been 
selected by their peers in recognition of excel- 
lence in the teaching of chemistry at the second- 
ary level and for their distinguished contribu- 
tions to chemistry education. 

Mr. McGillicuddy was formally inducted on 
May 11 and was presented with a plaque com- 


Chess Team is 4th in U.S.A. 

The CRLS Chess team has won at the Nation- 
als! Team A finished in fourth place in the 
nation. The team includes: B. Duran, Ben Blum- 
Smith, D. Clark, C.Riordon, and B. Leib. Team 
B finished in seventh place and includes: J. 
Gilligan, R. Wu, L. Yin, J. Henley, J.Greene, B. 
Endale, N. Colby, and A. Camara. Ben Blum- 
Smith is ranked 15th in the nation and Ned 
Colby is 10th in the under 1300 rating. (See 
related story on page 5.) 


School Band 
ions to the CRLS Band, Or- 
chestra and Jazz Ensemble for their impressive 
showing at the Great East Music Festival. Out 
of 42 schools, CRLS won two of the five gold 
medals which were awarded as well as a silver 
medal. 


Scholarships and 


(Contimed from page 1) 
Gustave Solomons Award - Emmanuel Coelho; 
Frank Jepson Award - Angaw Sisay; C.T.A. 
Joseph Maynard Award - Claudia Arana; Cull- 
nary Arts & Baking Award - Elmer Omar Perez; 
Manny DeMelio Memorial Award - Ling-Ping 
Wong; Data Processing Entrepreneur Scholar- 
ship - Tia Curry, Nicholas Romasco; 

Carroll S. A. Reeves Nursing Scholarship - 


Zachary 
Grunko; Edward J. Shea Memorial - Linda 
Borges; S&S Restaurant and Wheeler Memo- 
rial - Elmer Omar Perez; Mary C. Sullivan Me- 
morial - Shabana Kathawala; Michael A. Sullivan 
Memorial - Curtis Henry; Isaac Wilson Taylor 
Post (V.F.W.) - Chad Milner, Xiamara Richards, 
Alana Tyler, John M. Tobin Scholarship - Gloria 
Vasquez; Tweeter Etc. Music Scholarship - 
Matias Baigorria; Frank and Sara Ulman Visual 
Arts - Katherine Roth; Henny Waldman Schol- 
arships - Frankie DeJesus, Patricia Dwyer; Henny 
Waldman Recognition Award - Nathaniel 
Payoute; 


President’s Academic Fitness Award - 
Emilie Bard, Sireesha Battulla, Gretchen Brion- 
Meisels, Liam Case, Moira Chapin, Gregory Clus- 
ter, Simon Doolittle, Michael Gedal, Taisha Gibson, 
Jeffrey Gilligan, Gina Grant, Alisa Grubbs, Emily 
Hanawalt, Julie Ho, Zachary Hunter, Sheila 


Monami Yamaguchi. 














‘The pictured students were solo winners in the CRLS Science Fair and competed at the 
Regional Science Fair at Somerville High School on April 1.(-r) Academy junior Natalia 
Johnson placed 2nd; Leah Tennant Gadd, a Leadership junior, finished in first place; Randy 
Wu, a junior in House A, finished in 3rd place. . (Photo courtesy of John Samp) 


McLaughlin Wins Contest 
Andrew McLaughlin was awarded a $50 
gift certificate by the Boston herald for winning 
the newspaper’s annual writing contest for stu- 
dents. 


Sports Museum Honors Students 
Mary Allen, Tourville Delerme, Elizabeth 
Fagurdes, Rohit Ranu, Michael Stone, Stefania 
Talarico and Nyisha Themea were all selected 
as winners of the Tackle Something New Wnit- 
ing Contest sponsored by the New England 
Sports Museum. 


Junior Prom is Coming 
The Junior Prom will be held on Friday, 
June 9, 1995 at the Cambridge Marriott, 
beginining at 7:30 p.m. The seniors held their 
annual bash at the Hyatt on May 26. 


Prizes Awarded 


College of the Holy Cross Book Award - Mary 
Hurd; Lehigh University Book Award - Travis 
Brown; Mount Holyoke College Book Award - 
Alexandria Younossi; University of Pennsylvania 
Book Award - Natalie Landman; Smith College 
Book Award - Vanessa Alvarado; Suffolk Univer- 
sity Book Award - Ariel Osceola; Wellesley College 
Book Award - Laura Luo; Wheelock College Book 
Award - Elizabeth Johnson; Yale University Book 
Award - Joseph Sokol-Margolis; 


Leaders of Tomorrow Awards - Kodak Young 
Leader Award - Steven Craft; Massachusetts Hugh 
O’Brien Youth Foundation Leadership Ambassa- 
dor - Jonathan Osler, Society of Women Engineers 
Certificate of Merit - Highest Honor - Clara Sturges; 
igh Honor -Gretchen Brion-Meisels; Honor- Eleanor 
Pries; 


Student.Government Awards - State Student 
Advisory Council -Sheila Kadagathur, Nadine Verna; 
Student Government Day Reps - Mari Bicknell, 
Nakia Green, Lavinia Lowe, Tuere McIntyre; Stu- 
dent School Committee - Emily Packard, Nikki St 
Clair, Kaya Stone, Gabriel Thomton, Nadeem Vaidya; 
Xerox Award/Humanities/Social Sciences - Adam 
Weinstock 


Art Awards - Senior Outstanding Achievement 
- Ceramics - Ann-Christine Miiller, Sculpture - 
Darrell Gane-McCalla; Senior Art Award - Ethel 
Weld; Junior Art Award - Leah Gadd; Freshman 
Art Award - Mike Goodrich; Senior Recognition 
Award - Ben Schneider, Junior Recognition Award 


Bemdt, Bondu Bingay, Paul DeRocher, Emily Jane 
Griffin, Mary Hurd, Natasha Johnson, Samuel Kohn, 
Lenelle Moise, Patrick O’Keefe, Ben Spatz, Rachel 
Walker, Recognition Award - Anna Allen, Liza 

Goldshlag, Elise Lawson, 
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Service Corps in Final Stages 

The CRLS Community Leadership and 
Service Corps is in the final stages of planning 
for the 1995 project. Students will put their 
“heads, hands, and hearts to work, leading a 
community-wide effort to meaningfully address 
critical local needs. The first first semester will 
consist of apprenticeships for students at local 
social service centers while the scond part pf the 
year will entail an original service project de- 
signed by the students in the class. The project’s 
director and teacher has already locked up a 
large number of donations, including a van. 
There are still spaces available to get involved 
in this exciting, new propgram. Students should 
leave anote for John Shea in the RSTA office as 
soon as possible. 

Students who will likely be involved next 
year include: Monica Concepcion, Meg Gaj, 


English Awards - Anna P. Butler Award - Liam 
Case; Adele Wood Award - Randy Wu;' Carolyn 
Close Essay Contest - Gr. 9 - Micah Allen - Winner, 
Malik McMullen - 1st Hon. Mention; Lucia Somberg 
- 2nd Hon. Mention; Gr. 10 - Margaret Brown - 
Winner, Jane Morrison - 1st Hon. Mention; Ben 
Wheeler -2nd Hon. Mention; Gr. 11-Rachel Deutsch 
- Winner, Leah Gadd - 1st Hon. Mention; Kobun 
Kaluza - 2nd Hon. Mention; Gr. 12 - Ben Schneider 
- Winner, Jessica Yoakum - 1st Hon. Mention; Jared 
MacDonald - 2nd Hon. Mention; Writing Center 
Service Award - Gr. 10 - Christine Faria, Amilcar 
Femandes; Gr. 11 - Kathyr Coughlin, Nathan Lesser, 
Patrick O’Keefe, Emily Packard, Sophia Sasaki; Gr. 
12 - Marie-Line Alphonse, Melody Baker, Mari 
Bicknell, Francisco Cabrera, Marc Chalufour, Zachary 
Grunko, Christopher Lohnes-Bums, David Spack, 
Judeline Verna; 


Home Economics Awards - Outstanding 
Achievement/Cfothing & Textiles - Geraldine Jean- 
Pierre, Marie Beaute; Special Achievement/Foods 
& Nutrition - Damyen Beckett, Sylvia Cabral, Barry 
Henry, Frank Lewis, Jessie Petrov, Alicia Popovics, 
Nadeene Riddick, Yadiro Rivera, Mary Boudreau, 
Pamela Clair, Susan Tagen; Outstanding Achieve- 
ment/Early Childhood Educ. - Stacey Douglas; 


Mathematics Awards - Algebra I Examination 
Prize - Minh Tuan Chieu; Geometry Examination 
Prize - Peter Isles; Algebra II Examination Prize - 
Shakiramed Kolia; Pre-Calculus Examination Prize 
-Liyan Guo; Introduction to Computers and Infor- 
mation Systems - Lu Yin; Basic Programming - 
Daniel Joseph; Programming in C Prize Examina- 
tion - Alisa Grubbs; Albert Sateriale Award - Liam 
Case, Amy Leung; National Council of Supervisors 
of Math Award - Nadeem Vaidya, Taisha Gibson; 


Modern Languages Awards - Spanish I - First 
Prize - Karen Autuori; Second Prize - Lu Yin; Span- 
ish II - First Prize - Julia Drisdell; Second Prize - 
Sophia Sikowitz; Enrichment - Kiki Johnson; Span- 
ish III - First Prize - Neusa Da Costa; Second Prize - 
Valerie Pires; Spanish IV - Sandrina Da Cruz; Span- 
ish V - Adam Weinstock; Spanish/Homespeakers - 
Rommel Rodriguez, Edna Da Costa; French I - 
Colleen Mota; French II - Danuta Kneipp; French 
III - Ben Wheeler; French IV - Jared MacDonald; 
Latin I - A. Louise Masaros; Latin II - Amy Leung; 
Latin III - Gina Grant & Phyllis Itoka (tie); Latin IV 
~ Isaac Silverglate; Dante Alighieri Scholarship 
st - ' . 
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Paul Kemp, Jady Kim, Mari Larangeira, Ben 
Leff, Javier Bejia-Blau, Marcel Paret, Mike 
Petrucelly, Iris Perez, Manny Ribeiro, Mara — 
Sanchez, Kevin Sanguidi, Sophia Sasaki, Sam 
Seidel, Daniela Silver, Kevin Skair, Kaya Stone, 
Nadine Verna, and Ben Wheeler. 
Register Forum Wins Award ‘ 

The Register Forum received a first place 
with special merit award from the American 
Scholastic Press Association. Thisranked CRLS 
among the top schools in the country. 


Faculty Beats Senior Team 

The old folks beat the seniors, 83-78, in the 
CRLS Faculty/Senior basketball game held on 
May 5th. Faculty/Alumni were: Maurice Page, 
Rene Rojas, Jacques Boudreau, Christine New- 
ton, Arel LeCorps, Aram Dottin, Lance Dottin, 
Alan Weinstein, Caroline Hunter, Marcus 
Hopkins, Jamal Prince, Salley Buta and Earl 
Williams. Seniors were: Ikey McClamy, Rob 
Vass, Jarrod Jones, Franky Pierre, Randy_ 
Bourisquot, Astride Joseph, Bannet Endale, Pam 
Claire, Saki Hardy, Karlem Desir, Stephanie 
Brooks, Sara Reese, Ben Greene and Gloria 
Asamoah. Ronald Freeman and Eddie Harris 
were referees. Les Kimbrough was the an- 
nouncer. 


RSTA Hold Open House 
The Rindge School of Technical Arts and 
its City Works program held its annual Open 
House on June5 when they displayed their ideas” 
for developing the Cambridge area of Alewife. 


SAT Workshop 
Kaplan will offer a free orientation work- 
shop on the SAT at its Center, 727 Mass. Ave. 
on July 17th at 7 p.m. 


The Register Forum is continuously looking for 
outstanding students and programs here at CRLS and 


urges staff and students alike to submit the names of 
noteworthy students to Stephen Surette in A211 orany 
Register Forum staff member. 








Monachesi; Italian I - Eleanor Pries; Italian II - 
Stefana Talarico; Italian III - Claudio Venturini; 
Portuguese I - Sandra Lima; Portuguese II - 
Lauren DeOliveira; Portuguese III/IV - Chris- 
tina Lima; German I - Julia Pafumi; German IV 
- Sarah Pershouse; Peter G. Demetri Award - 
Amy Leung; Walter J. Patacchiola Award - 
Liam Case 


RSTA Awards - Data Processing Entrepre- 
neur Award - Christina Bayhes; 


Science Awards - Raymond Scott Physics 
Prize (R.A.A.) - Benjamin Blum-Smith; Arthur 
D. Little Excellence in Science- Science Fair 
Awards - Experimental Solo Winners - 1st Leah 
Tennant Gadd; 2nd Natalie Landman; 3rd Randy 
Wu; 4th Benjamin Wheeler, Sth Kiki Johnson; 
Experimental Group - 1st Shun-Yun Hu & Hui 
Cao, 2nd Sarah Grubbs & Georgia Ewen-Campen, 
3rd Julia Pafumi & Sarah Pershouse; Most Cre- 
ative - Marc Chalufour, 


Chemistry Exam Prize - Georgia Ewen- 
Campen; Biology Exam Prize - Peter Isles; Sci- 
ence Core Exam Prize - Amy Gedal; Alice 
Appleton Ward Advanced Placement Biology 
Prize - Rachel Deutsch; Physics Exam Prize - 
Liyan Guo; M.LT. State Science Fair Winners 
- Marc Chalufour, Natalie Landman, Randy Wu; 





Social Studies Awards - Citizenship Award 
- Aneisha Worrell; Webster H. Thierry Historic 
Prize - Sheila Kadagathur, 


Club Awards - Law Club Outstanding 
Achievement - Nicholas Altieri, Michaelle Destin, 
Eliane T. Femandes; MassPep Awards - Derek 
Collymore, Tania Molena, Elizabeth Tyree; Reg- 
ister Forum Service Awards - Osman Khan, 
Kaya Stone; West Indian Club Awards - Marcus 
Garvey Award - Emma Jeune, Catrina Tisdell- 
Johnson, Lisa Roberts; Walter Manley Award - 
Emma Jeune, Lisa Roberts; Louise Bennet Award 
-Shirley Andre, Michaelle Destin; Abeng Award 
; Melissa Colon, Aldo Pefia Moses; Merline Otley 
Award - Melody Baker, Tanisha Masters; Mary 
Eugenia Charlies Achievement Award - Ancisha 
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Biotech Class Visits MIT 


To Study Cell Signaling 


By Gloria Tsoi and Amy Leung 

Nobel laureate; Dr. David Balti- 
more, has invited the CRLS Biotech- 
nology class to his laboratory at MIT. 
The purpose of this visit is to discuss 
the processes of cell signaling and new 
research. This is only one of many lab 
experiences in which the students have 
participated this year. The biotechnol- 
ogy course includes molecular biology 
as well as biochemistry, two of the 
current sciences involved in biotech. 

Since 1991, seven biotech students 
have received summer research intern- 
ships at prestigious laboratories 
throughout the Cambridge and Bos- 
ton, including internships at the Howard 
Hughes Medical Center, Boston Uni- 
versity Medical School, Northeastern 
University, and the Cambridge-based 
biotechnology company, ARIAD. By 
June of 1995, the number of students to 
have received internships is expected 
to rise to ten. 

Dr. Nicholas Morgan from Harvard 
Medical School also joined the biotech 
class on Monday, May 22, at MIT. He 
has been volunteering his time gener- 
ously to the class and is team-teaching 
it with Ms. Mary Splaine. There are 
also six advisors for the biotechnology 
course, including four professors and 


two corporate scientists from all over 
the country. These have been helping 
Ms. Splaine with research background 
information for five years. 


Biotech Alumna 
Studies Environment 


By Yi Liu and Shane Flannelly 

CRLS alumna and former biotech 
student, Nicole Dettman, now of 
Barnard College, has traveled the world 
researching in the fields of environ- 
mental science and anthropology. 

Nicole spent three summers with 
the Amigos de las Americas program. 
In the first and third years in 1990 and 
1993 she spent time in Costa Rica and 
Brazil, respectively, doing commu- 
hity sanitation work. During the sum- 
mer of 1991 she was in Paraguay help- 
ing to vaccinate children. 

This, her junior year, has been 


spent abroad. In the fall she was at the ~ 


Center for Sustainable Development 
in Atenas, Costa Rica: Currently, she 
is at the Center for Rain Forest Studies 
in Queensland, Australia. 





“Fresh Voices” at C.R.L.S. 


LYNN MINTON REPORTS: 


FRESH 
VOICES’ 


Solving problems without violence 
At Cambridge (Mass.) Rindge & Latiri school, we talked with Sara Reese, 17, 


Kaya Stone, 17, Angel Marie Babbitt, 16, Melissa Colén, 18, Nick Romasco, 17, 
and Francis (Frankie) J. Cabral, 17. During a conversation, the subject of toy 
suns came up: 


Photos by Lynn Minton 


Melissa Nick Frankie 

Six Cambridge Rindge & Latin students—Sara Reese, Melissa Colon, Angel 
Babbitt, Nick Romasco, and Kaya Stone—were interviewed and highlighted in the 
“Fresh Voices” column for PARADE magazine. 





College Board to Offer SAT I and II 
Nationally in October, 1995 


The tests will be administered on Oc- 
tober 14, bringing to seven the number of 
national test dates during the school year. 
They will also be offered on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 22 to students whose religious beliefs 


The College Board has added an early 
test date to the 1995-96 national adminis- 
tration schedule of the SAT I: Reasoning 
Test and most SAT II: Subject Tests to 
accommodate a growing demand for ear- 





‘Environmental Science 


Class Increases Kids’ Interest 


By Melissa Colon 

In the past, many have never thought of 
the environmentas an important part of our 
lives. This year students had the opportu- 
nity to take an environmental science course 
which has taught them about the impor- 
tance of our environment. , 

At the beginning of the year, the course 
was just another class to pass, but as the 
year progressed, students became more 
and more interested in their relationship 
with the environment. “We didn’t just sit 
down and read the text; we did lots of 
leaming through hands-on activities,” re- 
marked one-student. 

Thanks toa State Cesame grant, the class 
was able to engage in cross-grade teaching 
activities with middle school students from 
the Harrington, Fletcher, and peabody 
schools, Students went on joint field trips 
toplaces such astide pools, electrical plants, 
pelletizing factories, Boston Harbor, and 
the Charles River. 

“Our hope is that by teaching young kids 
about the environment, they will grow to 
be responsible citizens who care about the 
Earth,” said another student. 

_ The class is responsible for recycling 
Paper in this school. Once a month, stu- 
















ave become aware that recycling is very 


dents go around the buildings, collecting . 
the blue bins an filling the larger contain 
near the loading dock. The students — 





important for the environment. 

Another student stated, “In fact, the most 
important thing learned this year is that this 
is our world and that we are responsible for 


it. We encourage the student body to get | 


involved in recycling andf other environ- 
mental efforts.” 


RIGHT PHOTO: Author joins studentson harbor 
field trip. 


lier information for college admission. 
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tiple choice 
questions that 
covered the 
spectrum of 
high school 
mathematics. 

Mr. Fran 
Hallice,; 
Teacher-in- 
Charge of the 
~ Math Department, announced that 
Jiesang Song, a junior from House A, 
finished in the 98th percentile (113th 
( ,096) and will r 
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Math Students Are Honored; 
Jiesang Song Ranks in 98th%-ile 


cent: Liam Case, Liyan Guo, Andrew 
McGalughlin, Eleanor Pries, Gabe 


’ Thornton, Noam Weinstein, and Randy 


Wu. 
According to Mr. Hallice, “We have 
a great deal of pride in our students in all 
Subject matters. This competition is one 
way of rewarding our top students in 
math.” 
_ The Olympiad is held each fall and 
is open to any student that acquires a 
Tecommendation from a teacher in the 


. Math Department. Students who think ~ 

they might be possible candidates for 

next October, may drop by R233 to 
information. - | 


obtain more 





prohibit Saturday testing. The registration 
deadline is September 15. 5 

“We added the October date on the 
advice of member schools and colleges, 
because admissions cycles are starting ear- 
lier, as colleges add early decision and 
early action plans, said Gretchen Rigol, 
executive director of the Board’s Admis- 
sions and Guidance Services. 

The most recent College Board An- 
nual Survey of Colleges found that 473 
colleges offer some form of early decision 
option today, she said, up from 385 col- 
leges nine years ago. 

“Tn the past, most of those institutions 
expected early decision candidates to take 
all tests before their senior year. Now, most 
of them accept fall scores. 

“The early date should be good news 
for the 48,000 seniors who take SAT II: 
Subject Tests in the early fall,” she said. 
“They won’t have to wait until the Novem- 
ber test date this year, which is too late for 
many early decision plans.” 


Early Administration a Pilot 

Ms. Rigol said the October date was 
added to this year’s national testing sched- 
ule onapilot basis, and that decisions about 
its future would reflect feedback from 
school counselors, test centers supervisors, 
and others. 


(The above release came from The College 
Board, a national non-profit association 
which champions educational excellence 
for all students.) 
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World Cultures Are Right Here in Cambridge 


(The Register Forum hopes to offer more reflections about the different homelands of our students in future issues.) 





Hong Kong 


By Elizabeth Cam 

“Eastern Pearl”. is what we call Hong Kong. 
The British colony located near Canton, south 
of China has six million people living in this 
little island city. Hong Kong is recognized as a 
place where the English and Chinese cultures 
blend. Amazingly, it displays the beauty of both 
of these cultures and makes it stand out as a 
shining pearl in Asia. 

Its natural location makes it an important 
transportation center. Hong Kong's Victoria 
Harbor is one of the busiest in Asia. It also has 
a huge stock market. The commercial center is 
always busy. All of the people really care about 
time. When one meets someone on the street, he 
might say, “Time is money; see you later!” The 
people of Hong Kong keep themselves busy, 
making money and capturing every opportu- 
nity. This spirit of the people is why Hong Kong 
is becoming a highly developed, technical and 
commercial center among Asian cities. 

Tall, shining and stunning buidings can be 
seen everywhere. Neon lights, Karaoke night 
clubs, dance clubs and pubs are located all over 
Hong Kong. One would never get bored at 
night. Tourists from all over the world come to 
visit this exciting city each year. 

Even though the British brought in many new 
technologies and its politicians have ruled for 
many years, the culture of Hong Kong has been 
preserved. Its markets serve fresh fish, meat and 
vegetables every day. People g0 shopping every 
day, unlike in the U.S. where people shop once 
a week. Eating is part of the Chinese culture. 
Quality restaurants from all over the world are 
found in Hong Kong. (This author’s opinion is 
thatthey serve the most delicious Chinese food.) 

Buddhist temples and even Muslim mosques 
can be found in Hong Kong. People there are 
very superstitious, as most Chinese are. Kids 
are educated under the English and Chinese 
systems of education and they are very competi- 
tive. 

Hong Kong is beautiful. It shines like a pearl. 
The future of Hong Kong will soon be in the 
hands of China, as it will be returned to them in 
1997. 


Yugoslavia 


By Ivan Uranic 

Yugoslavia was a country located in South- 
em Europe. The countries that bordered it are 
Greece, Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Albania, and Austria. Besides hills, beautiful 
mountains, plains, and others, Yugoslavia has 
its on sea—the Adriatic. It is the best sea in 
Europe; it has the best beaches, clearest water, 
and beautiful islands. There are hotels, recre- 
ation centers and other places where fun activi- 
ties can be enjoyed during the summer. 

There are three religions, Orthodox, Catholic 
Christians, and Islam. The languages that are 
spoken in Yugoslavia are: Serbo-Croation, 
Macedonian, and Slovenian. They are pretty 
close to each other, the only differences are the 
accents and a few words. . 

Sports that are famous in Yoguslavia are 
basketball, soccer, handball, and volleyball. 
Dino Roda, Viade Divac, and Toni Kukoc are 
some of the famous athletes. 
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Coming to the USA; Cambridge is Home 


By Rodney Mallebranche 


It started in 1989 when first came to America. The day I came was a snowy day. It was the 
middle of December. When my dad came and got me at the airport, I had only a little shirt and 
shorts; I was freezing! We went by car to New York and stayed with my aunt for a couple of 
days. Then my dad told me we were going to Dorchester, MA. It was snowing really hard and 
it took us about three hours to get there. The day I got there was Christmas. I had a present 
waiting forme. I was so happy to seemy mom and my brothers (who had already arrived there). 
My mom told me to go and open my present. It was.a remote control car. I was so happy! 

The house in which we lived was a small house with only two bedrooms. Seven ofus stayed 
there. The house was all messed up. Some of the windows were broken and the second-floor 
toilet was broken with water flooding down on us. The place was so bad that we couldn’teven 
go out to play. Every second you could hear a gun shot. 

But my sister and brothers and I still found a way to have fun in the Sones We still played 
in the yard. We played kickball, soccer, and baseball. If we heard a gun shot, we would run 
inside and then go back out. We stayed there for about one year and then moved to Cambridge. 
We have a big house and a big park close to us. Cambridge is a much better place! 


China was Buddhism. Almost every emperor 


believed in Buddhism from the time that the 
religion came to China, 1000 years ago. Emper- 
ors built lots of temples and monuments to 
honor Buddha. One would see many of them in 
his/her traveling. 

Since China has a great deal of land, which is 
located in several different climate zones, China 
contains various climates. There are deserts in 
the west, tall mountains in the southwest, and 
plains near the east coast. At some places in the 
north it snows all year; some places in the south 
the temperature is always above 85 degrees. 

My home town is Kunming City, the capital 
of Yunnan province, also knownas Spring City. 
It is located in southwestern China. We call it 
this name because the weather is very nice. It is 
almost like spring throughout the year with 
temperatures always around 70 degrees. 

Kunming is not only famous for its climate, 
but also for its views. Every year thousands of 
people come from different countries to tour 
Spring City. One can sail in Danci Lake’ and 
visit the Sishan Forest Folk Park in spring, or 
explore the jungle with living animals during 
summer. In the fall you might be interested to go 
to the Stone Forest, which is very rare in the 
world. Stones have taken on natural shapes. If 
one visits in winter, he/she would see the many 
seagulls flying in the Green Lake Park to their 


_ winter home town. 


Pakistan 


By Sabeeka Salman 

Pakistan is located in the Southwest Asia. 
The capital is Islamabad, which is located in the 
northern part of the country. The history of this 
region dates back to one of the earliest civiliza- 








taries. The main export items include cotton, 
wheat and rice. The world’s second highest 
mountain, K2, is located here also. 

Pakistan has five provinces: Punjab, Sindh, 
NWFP, Balochistan, and Kashmir. The geogra- 
phy of the country happens to accommodate 
many conditions The Gilgit region lies in the 
Himalayan range. The Punjab is the most fertile 
area and the terrains of Balochistan has some of 
the most delicious fruits. The Sindh has the Thar 
Desert and Kashmir is the most beautiful moun- 
tainous area in the region. 


Israel 


, 
~ 


ByAdam Nasser 

Israel is anew state which was established in 
1948. It is located in the Middle East, on the 
eastern coastline of the Mediterranean sea. 
Surrounding Israel are: Lebanon in the north, 
Syria in the northeast, Jordan in the east, and 
Egypt in the southwest. 

Since Israel was established on the Palestin- 
ian lands, there has been a continuous conflict 


: with the Palestinians and the neighboring Arab 


states, 

For many in the world, the Middle East is 
known for few things: the holy places in Jerusa- 
lem, Nazareth and Bethlehem, and for the wars 
in the region, in 1948, 1954, 1967 1973, 1982 
and 1987, the beginning of the national Pales- 
tinian uprising in the occupied territories- the 
Intifada. 

’ The involvement of the international com- 
munity in the region was well felt during the 
Cold War since 1945. The end of the Cold War 
brought about political changes in the region. 
Peace now is the dominating mechanism be- 
tween Israel and the Palestinians. 

Israel has a population of five and a half 


million. About 18% of its population are Pales-_ 





and about 85 miles (135 km.) across at the 
widest point. A trip from Metula in the far north 
to Eilat in the far south takes about nine hours. 

The country may be divided into four geo- 
graphical regions: three parallel strips running 
north to south, and a large, mostly arid zone in 
the southem half of the country. The most fertile 
geographical strip is the plains parallel to the sea 
shore. These fertile lands supply most of the 
agriculture needs of the country, which are 
mainly vegetable crops. The mountain strip is 
cultivated also. It is used for vine crops. The 
third strip includes several plains which are 
used for winter agriculture. The warm area 
makes agriculture in the winter possible. The 
fourth zone is the desert which is partially © 
cultivated. 

In general, Israel's climate ranges from tem- 
perate to tropical, with much sunshine. There 
are two distinct seasons—a wet winter period 
from November to April and a dry summer 
season, which extends over the next six months. 
The spring and the autumn are relatively short 
periods. Regional climatic conditions vary con- 
siderably, with humid summers and mild win- 
ters on the coast and dry summers and moder- 
ately cold winters, with occasional snow, in the 
hills region. There are hot dry summers and 
pleasant winters in the Jordan Valley and year- 
round semi-arid weather in the Negev. 

_The temperatures vary from 48-63 in Tel 
Aviv in January and 72-84 in August. In Eilat 
the temps vary from 48-70 in January, and 77- 
104 in August. 


Peru 


By Ronald Perez 

As the people of the United States call it, Per- 
tuh (Peru) is the sixth largest country in South 
America. Peru is bounded on the north by 
Ecuador and Colombia, on the east by Brazil 
and Bolivia, on the south by Chile and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean. 

Peru may be divided into three main topo- 
graphicalregions whichrun fromnorth to south: 
the coastal plain, which covers 10% of the 
country’s land area; the sierra, which covers 
30% of the land; the montana, which covers 
60%. The flora and fauna of these regions vary 
widely. The climate is very different, too. The 
coast is mainly dry with normal temperatures; 
the sierra’s temperatures range seasonally and it 
is hot and humid in the montana. 

About 25% of the inhabitants are Indians. 
Another 30% are Mestizos, persons of mixed 
white (mainly Spanish) and Indian background. 
About 20% are unmixed Asian descent, and 
17% are black-African extraction. The rest are 
of European descent. Castillian and Quechua 
are the two official languages. An overwhelm- 
ing majority adhere to the Roman Catholic 
teligion. 

Peru has become a more industrialized nation 
as a result of a greater emphasis on education. 
The literate population is at about 95%. Most 
illiterate persons are Indians living in rural 
areas. Public education in Peru is free and 
compulsory for all children between ages of 6 
and 16. Many children in rural areas do not 
attend school, however, because of a lack of 
facilities. : 

The Indian heritage of Peru is one of the 
richest in South America. Although Spain gave 
Peru its language, religion, and rulers, thehighly 
developed civilization of the Inca has left its 
traces throughout Peruvian culture. 

There is a large number of unique exotic 

~ (Continued on Page 5) 
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Students Reflect on Cultures 


+ (Coatinued from Page 4) 

places in Peru such as the ruins of Machu 
Picchu, Chan-Chan and Sacsahuaman, Lake 
Titicaca and the birth of the Amazon River. 


India 


By Sireesha Battula 

I am not a reporter, nor a historian, nor a 
factualist to give a report about India. I am just 
one of my great mother’s children. I am very 
proud to be one of them. You ask me, “why?” 
andI can give you the complete explanation you 
_. require. 

My mother has a great, interesting, long his- 
tory. All through her history you can find hun- 
dreds of her great heroic children who were 
ever-ready to help and to give up their lives, if 
necessary, for the development of mankind and 
to save their mother from falling into enemies’ 
hands. She was and is very wealthy. The only 
difference is that she had both material and 
mental wealth and now she is left with more 
knowledge than gold. Mother India has always 

‘remained a dream in the minds of invaders. 
Many couldn’t even reach her. Some did man- 
age to reach her but failed to invade her. A few 
tried to capture her but were driven away by her 
dedicated, wise children. Still, my mother tries 
to embrace all cultures, all religions and all 
kinds of people. All her children believe in 
“Unity in Diversity.” This is the key phrase for 
the progress of my mother land until this very 
moment. 

Mother India bears the goregous Himalayan 
snow mountains on her head where many useful 
pious rivers like the river Ganges originate. She 
has the hot Rajestani desert as her right arm 
which is the abode of wonderful and beautiful 
hand workers. She bears a green wonderland 
called the seven sister states as her left arm. In 
this land, there are beautiful people, peaceful 
landscapes and colorful birds all over. At her 
feetis “Kanyakumari,” another marvelous place 
where the Bay of Bengal from the east and 
Arabian sea from the west meet the Indian 
Oceanon the south. The sunset in this placeis so 
incredibly beautiful that every human being 
should at least see it once in his/her lifetime and 
enjoy the peace that descends from that orange 
light of dusk. 

It seems to me sometimes that even a lifetime 
isnotenough to talk aboutmy mother. There are 
many other things that make her what she is. 
There are different cultures, different beliefs, 
differet customs, different gods, different people, 
butonly one mother. That is the specialty of our 
great mother, India. 


Taiwan 


By Shun-Yun Hu 

Taiwanis a small island near the southeastern 
Coast of China. The Chinese people started to 
immigrate to Taiwan about 500 years ago, so 
Taiwan has been recognized as part of China, 
even though for aperiod of time the Netherland- 
€rs were ruling the island, and Taiwan was 
under the occupation of Japan from the begin- 
ning of the century to the end of World War II. 
However, even though Taiwan has a Chinese 
Culture and the current official language is 
Mandarin, the Communist goverment of main- 
land China does not rule over Taiwan. Instead, 


the current governmentcame to Taiwanin 1949 | 


when Chiang Kai-shek lost the war against the 


Communist Party and fled to the island along | 


with his government and army. 
Taiwan is officially recognized as one prov- 
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Washington, DC and learned much about their adopted 
country. 


party not in office. 

Taiwan has an area of 13,970 square miles 
and population of about 20 million, which is 
about 1/255th of the area of the United States, 
but about 1/12 of the population of the U.S. The 
capital city is Taipei, a densely populated city. 
Due to the construction of the first subway 
system, which had been going on for years, and 
the large amount of vehicles presented in the 
city, Taipei is also anoisy place. There is a large 
number of motorcycles in Taiwan since they are 
bothe- cheaper and smaller and therefore easier 
to move through the traffic. 

For the past 40 years Taiwan has been build- 
ing its increasing export routes to other coun- 
tries. The very first products that Taiwan was 
selling were mainly agricultural, then the manu- 
facture of small utensils. The manufucaturers in 
Taiwan today are making high-quality products 
for famous companies around the world, in- 
cluding clothes, professional sports equipment, 
electronics, and personal computers. Taiwan 
has three nuclear power plants to fulfill the 
needs from both the industries and the many 


households. But even three is not enough for 
ever increasing needs, so a fourth power plant is 
on the way to substitute one of the three older 
ones, while supplying more electricity. 

The educational system in Taiwan is much 
like the ones in Korea and Japan. It consists of 
six years of primary school, three of junior high, 
and three years of high school. All students use 
the same textbooks made and examined b the 
Ministry of Education (a government agency), 
except starting from the second year of junior 
high. The first nine years of education is com- 
pulsory. To advance to high school or voca- 
tional school, students need to take alocal exam 
supported by local high schools in early July on 
most of the subjects they have learned during 
the three years of junior high. The test scores 
determine which a student’s new school. A 
similar kind of exam is also required for high 
school students to go on to colleges except the 
College Entrance Exam, which is nation-wide. 
The test scores completely determine the school 
to which one may go, very much unlike apply- 
ing for colleges in the U.S. 
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Ben Blum-Smith is 15th in USA 
C.R.L.S. “Cows” Win at Chess Nationals 


By Ned Colby 
Register Forum Staff 

“Moo!” was the rallying cry heard around Chicago last month as the CRLS Chess Team, 
nicknamed the Cows, played in their fourth consecutive National High School Chess Champi- 
onships, and improved on their accomplishments of 1994 by capturing fourth place in the Open 
section and seventh place in the “under 1300” section. 

Leading the way for th A team Cows, playing in the Open section, were seniors Brian Duran 
and Bart Leib, juniors Ben Blum-Smith and Danny Clark, and sophomore Charles Riordan. 
Blum-Smith played several very good matches, and his total of 5.5 points earned him 15th place ‘ 
in the nation. After seven rounds of tough competition, Blum-Smith, Riordan, Clark, and 
veteran captain Duran’s cumulative total of 18 points (one for a win, half for a draw, and zero 
for a loss) launched R&L into the amazing feat of fourth best in the nation, improving on their 
eighth place finish of last year. Only Masterman, Dalton, and Stuyvesant High Schools played 
better than Cambridge. 

As the A team was capturing, strategizing, and checkmating its way into fourth place, the 
B team from CRLS also rose to the occasion, peaking at just the right time of the year. With six 
points, senior Jeff Gilligan came extremely close to anational championship, only losing in the 
final round—a remarkable achievement. Junior Randy Wu and freshman Lu Yin also played 
very well, each winning a total of 5.5 points, good for 47th and 43rd place, respectively. With 
sophomore Joe Henley’s four points added in, the B team’s total of 21 points was good enough 
for seventh in the country, a vast improvement over the 76th place finish of 94. Though their 
point totals did not get counted as part of the team score, Alex Carrara, Joe Greene, Bruk Endale, 
and Ned Colby also played decently, each winning at least half of their games. 

Cambridge also played-superbly in two side, more “fun” tournaments held before the real 
tournament. In the first, a chess spin-off named “bughouse,” teammates Riordan and Leib won 
fourth place, and teammates Blum-Smith and Duran placed in the top eight. In the second 
tourney, appropriately named “speed chess,” because of atime limit allowed each player (orelse 
lose), Duran won tenth place. 

The Cambridge team is called the Cows because the team mascot is acute, little cow which 
most of the players bring with them to tournaments to give them luck. Before each round, all 
thirteen players also belt out a long “moo” as a team to hopefully drive them to victory against 
other schools. At the awards ceremony, held the last day of the tournament, “moos” were heard 
around the room from the section where Cambridge was sitting as each player went up to the 
podium to receive a trophy. 

With an eye towards the future, it looks like the CRLS Cows have a good foundation for 
the years to come. Though Duran, Gilligan, and Leib are graduating, there remhins a solid 
nucleus of underclassmen with whom the team can compete for many more trophies. With that 
in mind, it looks like these cows will be “mooing” for many years to come. 










































Teachers Influenced Her Life 


Alumni Association is Created 
for Cambridge Graduates 


directory. A few classmates and graduates 
of other classes gathered together and the 
Cambridge Alumni Association was cre- 
ated and Charlotte was chosen as its first 
president. 

. “The CAA will help to lift school spirit 
and to network (with alumni) to strengthen 
the relationship between them and the 
school,” said the new president. 

“Quite a few (of them) feel it is a good 
idea and are glad that it is here. It is hoped 
that the CAA will bring back the alumni to 
the city.” 

When asked if she had a message for 
current students, Charlotte replied, “Yes, 
as soon as you graduate you will be an 
alumnus, so I am encouraging you to be- 
comea member. There is a program devel- 
opment community speaker series coming 
up to help young students in social issues, 
job awareness and education.” 

This year the new association gave out 
a scholarship of $500. The recipient was 
Rebeca del Valle Broussard 95. 

The CAA hopes to have a homecom- 
ing escape every June for the 20th and 50th 
reunion classes. All alumni will be invited 
for a big reunion weekend. The goal of the 
CAA is to give back to the school and its 
Students. . 

Charlotte and her committees are look- 


ing for people to join. They are just getting 
started 2 a 


Register Forum Staff 

Charlotte Watson Knight grew up in 
Cambridge and attended CRLS, graduat- 
ing with the class of 1984. During her high 
school years she participated in many 
things. As a freshman and sophomore, she 
played basketball. As a junior and senior 
she was the elected class president. Char- 
lotte enjoyed her years here and her teach- 
ers, many of whom still work at CRLS, had 
a major influence on her life. After gradu- 
ation she wanted to keep in touch with her 
class, but there was no one to help with 
classreunions and there was no class/school 
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COMMENTS 


Sometimes I 
get lost up 
here and have 
to come back 
down... 
Some days I 
want to go 
back entirely! 


CHILD- 
HOOD 
(roots) 





Wandering Thoughts 


EVERYTHING’S NOT OKAY IN OK. 

What does it say about our country’s willingness to examine domestic problems 
objectively, when we are so quick to blame foreigners for this horrible crime? One man 
was sent back from England and detained just because he was Arab and carried a gun. Yet 
in the United States, armed militias stockpile thousands of weapons and the government 
chooses to overlook it. After all, Americans have the right to bear arms. If I’m not 
mistaken, the only thing you can do with a gun is kill. 


SEX ED PROGRAM DESERVES A HAND 
The Teen Health Center and all involved in bringing the Heart to Heart Sex Education 
course to CRLS juniors this past month should be commended for listening to students’ 
complaints and taking action when action was needed. While many may complain about 
the hectic scheduling, the value of listening to people with AIDS tell their life story is not 
something that can be gained in any gym class. The ninth grade curriculum should include 
guest speakers and the eleventh grade one-week class should be an annual program. 


A LONGER SCHOOL DAY WOULD MEAN...? 
Nasty rumors of a longer school day next year have been floating around the school. 
If this is truly a legitimate issue, then students and faculty should be consulted just as they 
were last year when the rotating schedule went into effect. (Why we are lengthening the 
day in back-to-back years is beyond me!) Classes can’t be any longer than the endless 65- 
minute periods and making an ending time of after 2:30 takes away from after-school 
athletics and personal employment for students. 


THE SAD STATE OF SPORTS 

If only Dennis Rodman could spend as much time acting like a true competitor, as he 
does dying his hair for each game, David Robinson and the Spurs would have Seta 
ship rings by mid June. 

A recent minor league baseball game promoted as “Anti-Domestic Violence Night,” 
was marred by a bench-clearing brawl that left two players hospitalized. Maybe they 
thought it was a hockey game: 

Isn’t it great how Mike Tyson can jump back in the ring and get paid twenty million 
dollars to beat up on a man—the same thing he got three years behind bars for doing to a 


Students Prove It’s Time for Gun Control . 
A recent report showed one in ten high school students packing a weapon to school. 
The guys in nice suits and gray hair on Capitol Hill must be thinking, “When I was akid 
we used to fight it out with our fists.” Yeah, when you were a kid the morning 
__ announcements were not accompanied by the sweet sounds of metal detectors in most 
inner city schools. Maybe it could be time for some gun control in America? 


KAYA STONE 
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On Oklahoma Media Coverage 


Last month, the bombing in Oklahoma City shocked the nation. With over a hundred 
people dead, and many others still missing in the rubble, rescue workers gave up the search 
several weeks ago and the shell was razed. The bombing brought to the attention of 
Americans two new issues: the growing number of terrorists at home, and the media’s 
prejudice towards foreigners. Millions of Americans were glued to their television sets, 
as I was, where we got two messages: How could this happen in America? This must be 
the doings of foreign terrorists. 

America is a land of people from all over the world. Some have been here longer than 
others, but still it belongs to all citizens, no matter how long they have been such—whether 
it be generations or a few years.’ Many of us still have some kind of a link to our old 
countries, though it may not be strong. Therefore, many of us were angered by the way in 
which the media handled the coverage of the bombing. All of the newspapers had headlines 
similar to one which read, “Terror in the Heartland.” “How could this happen in the United 
States?” was one thing about which everyone was talking. One reporter remarked, “This 
isnot Bosnia, Haiti, Lebanon, South America, orsome African Country.” If you think over 


this statement, there is much wrong with it. For one, I felt offended by this statement. 
Bomings should not happen in America but it is fine if they happen elsewhere. Thus, can 
we derive that only Americans are human, and people in other countries are not, or are of 
a lower class? If one considers him/herself to be an American with little or no connection 
or loyalty to the country of one’s ancestors, it may be hard for you to understand this. | 

The other message that we got from the media was that the bombing must have been | 
the work of international terrorists. Without thinking and with no proof, the FBI arrested 
four or five Muslims. One guy was flown back from England for questioning. As we found 
out later, it was home-bred Americans who had planted the bomb, or so it seems, and the 
Muslims were let go. This incident has angered Muslims not only in the US, but all over 
the world. This isa good example of the growing prejudice which the media is creating , 
about Muslims. America is famous throughout the world for its attitude toward human 
rights . This is manifested by the statement, “Innocent until proven guilty,” but in this case 
it seemed that for the Muslims it was, “Guilty until proven innocent.”. 

Who is the one to blame for this? For the bombing itself, one can blame the people 
who made and ignited the bomb. The media can be blamed for creating a prejudice. But 
the media is not alone in this. Everyone who reads, listens to, and watches their reports is 
part of it as well, if they do not speak up. This is when you are considered as much part of 
it as if you were doing it. 

I ask everyone to think about this issue, and if you do not agree with the media, then 
give them a call or write a letter, and let them know that you do not agree with what they 
are saying. And if you don’t agree with what I have written here, then don’t be shy; my 
home room is A 315 in the Academy! 






























OSMAN KHAN 








Attorney General Janet Reno 
Has Been Prominent During 
Oklahoma Bombing Case 





LETTERS 


Our Students Were Honored 


Dear Students: 

The annual CRLS Prize Day Award on May 
24. There were 167 studentses 9-12, who were 
honored. This included the 14 juniors who were 
presented college book awards. 

The’annual CRLS Senior Scholarship and 
Awards Day was held on May 25. There were 
159 students who were honored at this event. 
This included 41 seniors who were presented the 
President’s Award for Academic Excellence. 
Among the invited parents observing the pro- 
gram were Govemor William Weld and Mrs. 
Susan Weld. 


DR. LESLIE OLIVER 
Scholarship Coordinator 
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After Oklahoma: A Country in Turmoil 


By Nate Lesser 






“Yes, we are outraged. Outraged to the point of jumping to conclusions and well beyond.” 





ourselves conscientious citizens we must 
recognize each others’ rights first and 
foremost and not let our opinions be 
dictated by the media. 

Even our President, while trying to 
reassure the American people said that, 
“(Justice will be) swift, and severe,” for 
those involved. The President, in the 
same speech, said that he offered anti- 
terrorist legislation to Congress and 
hoped that it doesn’t get delayed by their 
red tape. While the legislation he is of- 
fering may be the best thing for the well- 
being of the country, to say that his 
presentation was ill-timed and tactless 
would be a vast understatement. With 
our president doing nothing to keep the 
calm hand in a country raving with an- 
ger, who will? Certainly not the media! 

What about the conspiracy junkies? 
Maybe this is a highly developed intri- 
cate plot involving every militia move- 
ment in the country in a vast call to arms 
in the name of “no taxation without rep- 
resentation.” Sound familiar? 

As a country, we need to take what 
we know, what we think we know, and 
what we want to know and divide it into 
separate categories, not to be confused. 
This separation must take place in every 
aspect of our lives and maybe we canend 
some of the useless killing. 


As the tragic events of Oklahoma 
City are becoming over-talked about 
and over-covered, the question needs to 
be asked, who is to blame? The scariest 
part of that question is that many people 
in the country think they can answer it. 
Lives were lost; innocent people, even 
children were killed as a result of an 
attack from within our nation on the 
system by which “Americans” live. This 
attack was a blatant and strategic mis- 
sion targeting those innocent people. 
Yetall of this aside we as conscientious 
citizens must realize that all of the infor- 
mation we see and hear through the 
media is third and fourth hand. This 
creates rumors and inconsistencies 
which destroy lives. 

Society sees the horrific pictures 
which grace the pages of such news 
sources as, “Newsweek,” “Time,” “The 
New York Times,” and “The Washing- 
ton Post,” along with every television 
and radio, news program in the country, 
and we are outraged. We see husbands, 
wives, brothers, mothers, fathers, and 
children indiscriminately blown into 
indescribable bloody masses and we are 
told that it’s being taken care of. Yes, 
we are outraged. Outraged to the point 
of jumping to conclusions and well be- 
yond. 

Many people would answer the 


question of who is to blame with one of the 
many villains irresponsibly portrayed by 
the mass media. Is it Timothy McVeigh? 
The Michigan Militia? The Saudi Arabi- 
ans? John Doe # 2 or any of the other likely 
“Bad Guys” the media has given us to feast 
on? As much as I would like to see those 
responsible die a slow and painful death, 
no one has been proven guilty, though at 
least one man has already beencondemned. 

With one picture and one phrase 
“Time” magazine puts to rest any doubt 
that Timothy McVeigh could have been 
innocent. The cover of this “Time, Special 
issue” reads, “The Face of Terror,” with a 
sullen picture of a clean cut man named 
Timothy McVeigh. No matter how com- 
pelling the evidence against this man, he is 
not guilty until proven so in a federal court. 
This is something it seems many Ameri- 
cans are forgetting in their haste to find 
some one to hang. The first amendment 
guarantees, among other things, freedom 
of the press, but this irresponsible misuse 
of that right is what turns a group of sad, 
sullen, and quiet mourners into a raging 
lynch mob. 

Today, society is so furious and afraid 
that everyone, somewhat resembling a 
sketch featured in anewsarticle, who walks 
into a police station to pay a parking ticket, 
is labeled a bomber and baby killer. Where 
is the security in that? If we are to consider 















































Conflict on Welfare Reform 


Republicans Need to Know, Ill-Conceived Laws Will Cost Us 
By Rachel Applebaum 


Ever since the Republicans took con- 
trol of the House and Senate in January, 
welfare reform has been a hot topic of 
debate all across America. Although most 
people in both major political parties agree 
that the existing welfare system ought to be 
changed, not everyone agrees on how to 
change it. 

One of the ideas that has recently been 
proposed by Republicans is to cut off cash 
assistance to unwed mothers under the age 
of eighteen, if they have another child 
while on welfare. Food stamps would still 
be available and the mothers would be 
eligible to receive aid once they turn eigh- 
teen. : 
In my opinion this idea on how to 
improve the existing welfare system is 
outrageous! First of all, if such an idea were 
Made into a law an estimated 70,000 chil- 
dren would lose their welfare benefits over 
the next five years. That means that 70,000 
children would be born into poverty with 
little chance of escaping it during their 
childhood. Instead of punishing the parents 
who conceive them, thousands of innocent 
children will suffer. 

Secondly, if a woman gets pregnant, 
she will, under the proposed law, be more 
inclined to have an abortion since her 

chances of being able to provide for her 
oan If the Republicans are so 





| to abortion, Bk | 


at any of the city’s official buildings, be 
advised to pack your own toilet paper. As 
of May 16, the city had run out, due to an 
unpaid million dollar bill. 


It’s weird, 
but it’s news 


many Republicans are against sex edu- 


cation and the availability of condoms $2.4 M Lost to Schools 


Who says those tax dollars aren’t 







in school, just how do they think these 


-Compiled by Kaya Stone : 9 
teenage mothers are going to keep from kis tame ud anaes: sec aoe ee 
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: sponsor shooting matches, give bullets to 
luck, Why Punish Mom? Boy Scouts, give free ammunition to 


Thirdly, and perhaps worst of all, 
cutting welfare benefits to teenage moth- 
ers who have another child while on 
welfare will create thousands of chil- 
dren who will grow up economically 
underprivileged. In all probability these 
children will add vast numbers to the 
ever-climbing statistics relating to drug 
abuse and crime. It is almost ironic to 
think that it is the problems of drug 
abuse and crime that our government 
spends millions of dollars a year on in 
hopes of finding solutions. Instead of 
helping the problem, the Republicans 
are merely proposing to make it much, 
much worse. 

Incase you’ frewondering how much 
money the government would actually 
save if such a bill were passed, the 
answer is that fewer then 2% of all 
welfare recipients are under the age of 
eighteen. Soin the short term, the United 
States government would be saving a 
pittance and in the long term would 

have to spend millions of dollars to try 
to help the thousands of children who 


mall's parking lot. The pesky pachyderms 





Just weeks after reinstating chain 
gangs for prisoners, Alabama law enforcers 
have come up with a new form of punish- 
ment for those jailbirds whic have trouble 
keeping their clothes on. Would be 
flashers will now be forced to wear neon 
pink outfits to warn security staff. 
Hopefully this will prove to be more 
successful than the previous form of 
punishment which called for security 
guards to take pictures of those bare bodies 
and send them to the inmate’s mother. 


Don’t Call the Police 

In a wacky twist of NYPD Blue, New 
York City’s finest turned the tables on the 
law at a recent conference in Washington 
D.C.. On May 13 over 200 NYC police 
officers went on a drunken romp through a 
Capitol Hill hotel. The officers painted the 
town red, as they trashed the Bellevue 
Hotel, causing close to $40,000 in damage. 


Another Day at the Mall 

Shoppers at a mall in Pennsylvania 
were treated to quite a circus on May 19 
when six angry elephants got loose in the 


broke a van’s window and sat on several 
bee isting Nema 8 


novice shooters and sell surplus M-1 riflés 
at below market prices. This year, House 
members voted to continue the practice, 
just as long as the funding came from 
elsewhere. Bullets not toilet paper, right? 


Just Got Your License? 

With a national M-60 tank just 
sitting in a San Diego military base 
gathering dust, US Army member Shawn 
Nelson decided to take the 57-ton tank out 
for a little spin through the San Diego 
streets. Going upwards of 45 miles per 
hour, Nelson went on a thirty minute ride 
in which he steamrolled at least 40 parked 
cars, and knocked down light poles, fire 
hydrants, telephone boxes and anything 
else that stood in his path. No civilians 


“were injured, but when Nelson ran into a 


ditch, police officers opened the door and 
killed him after he tried to speed away. 
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ONESIMUS PROJECT 





Student Urges Teens to Empower Themselves 


(The following was spoken before an Onesmus Project 
assembly in the Fitzgerald Theater.) 


Fellow Students: 

Many of the problems which face so- 
ciety are conveniently blamed on our gen- 
eration. This burden weighs us down, frus- 
trates us and sometimes results in violence 
against both “authority” and ourselves. 
Why are we deemed solely responsible for 
societal problems such as drug addiction, 
illiteracy and gang violence? Because we 
are easy targets. 

As adolescents we are given little, if 
any control of our own lives. We are taught 
the only sign of achievement of people our 
age is high grades. We consistently suffer 
blows to our self-esteem from authority 
fugures, the media and peers and are con- 
stantly victims of adults’ mistrust, neglect 
and abuse. 

Such treatment understandably leads 
to frustration, anger and depression. Not 
only are we rarely given positive venues to 
vent these feelings, many times we are not 
given a place to vent these feelings at all. 
This causes some to turn to negative outlets 
to vent their frustrations. 

Iam not suggesting thatas members of 
the population we should not be angry. I 
believe we should be furious; we should be 
outraged at the way our voices are, for the 
most part, silenced. 

Though the energy from our anger and 
outrage should go toward our empower- 


We have made it way too 
easy for those who control 
power in this society to la- 


bel us as ‘the root of the 
problem” and write us off 
as “a lost cause.” 





ment and not our destruction, our empow- 
erment as individuals and as a generation 
will help free ourselves from the burdens 
and prejudices of our so-called superiors. 

We should not approach these issues 
as if we are simply victims free of respon- 
sibility. We, as a generation, have fed into 
their pre-existing fears and prejudices. We 
have made it way too easy for those who 
control power in this society to label us as 
“the root of the problem” and write us off 
as “a lost cause.” 

We cannot wait around for them to 
change their ways or teach us how to em- 
power ourselves, because realistically this 
will not happen. To teach us empowerment 
is to strengthen us. This strength questions 
“traditional ways and ideals.” Italso threat- 
ens to disturb the comfortable groove those 
in power have become accustomed to. 

So, we must teach ourselves! Empow- 
erment comes through education and self- 
awareness. This combination, among other 
things, will enable us to challenge our 


Follow Your “Voice”’ 
And Speak Out! 


By Mara Sanchez 


Everybody has the strength inside to empower themselves and reach their dreams. It 


superiors, question injustice, and become 
united as a generation. 

Until the realization is made that we 
are fueling the same power structure which 
confines us and restricts us, preventing us 
from reaching our full potential as compe- 
tent, intelligent and essential members of 
the population, we will be unable to make 
any kind of headway. 

Instead of the destructive behavior 
which the individuals in power not only 
expect, though want from our generation, 
we must challenge them pro-actively. We 
must demand a voice and control in the 
decision-making about our lives. 

Coming toCRLS was the first time my 
worth as an individual was questioned and 
judged in result of my age. I feel when 
many of us come into this school we are 
automatically labeled as “bad” or “worth- 
less.” I am not encouraged to learn for 
learning sake, rather, to excel in tests and 
academic status. 

I feel that through joining organiza- 
tions like Onesimus, that are working to- 
ward student empowerment and social 
change, and educating myself outside of 
school, I have begun the long and difficult 
process of self-empowerment. I urge all 
students at CRLS to ask yourselves if you 
are satisfied with the education you are 
receiving, if you are respected as human 
beings and not simply as “students” or 
“adolescents” and, if not, why!. 

LEAH GADD 










by John Griffin 


doesn’t matter if you are the meekest person, because the strength isn’t physical—it burns 
down deep in the center of you. It is fueled by your wants, needs, wishes, those stars in your 
life that reflect off your eyes but only come near between consciousness. They can be real. 
They can be yours. All you need to do is take the reigns and use that strength to drive you 
to get to your goal. Even to get an “A” on the next test. 

But it goes further than just a grade in high school. I think that we get a little too 
obsessed with grades. Speaking, of course, from personal knowledge, I know that I put too 
much store in my grades. There is so much more than grades. Things happen that 
completely shake-up our world. They move us around. We have the choice to ignore it, but 
who wants to be called ignorant? Who wants to be called a coward? We have the choice 
to not do anything, but who wants to be called lazy? The truth is, if you see something you 
don’t like, but you don’t do anything—you’ re just as bad as whatever is causing that thing 
to happen. 

Everybody has that little bit of voice to change someting. To affect something, I have 
a voice—my voice comes from a place where the truth of what I want lies ringing out to 
me as Clear as the time it took for me to discover it, to tune into it, to learn to use it. 

As teenagers, lots of times we don’t believe in ourselves. It seems the oppositionlooms - 
somuch larger. So we forget that little voice. We forget that ball of strength. We can’t forget 
it! It’s the only thing we’ ve truly got to control for ourselves. ; 

My brother is probably the most empowered person I know. Tome, it seems he always 
had it all under control. He got good grades. He got into Harvard. He majored in 
government and now he’s working for Senator John Kerry. But it has more than all that. 
It’s an attitude he carried that it was all a part of his master plan. I really think it was, He 
can be anything he want to be. He found his strength; he utilized his voice. 

He always says to me: “Mara, you can do this or that or anything because you’re 

_ smart,” or “you could do so much better than that if you tried harder.” He encouraged me 
todo well. I feel now I’ve found my voice; I found my strength. It just took a while and you 
___ eed to look for it. You need to build it up, get used to its presence weighting down on you. 
___ I see things Idon’tlike. I see how Ican change them. I get involved. I use my little voice 
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Step Out of 
Stereotype 


By Darrell-Gane-McCalla 

In our society the power has pretty 
much remained in the hands of an elite 
group since our country was founded. 
Slowly, over time, the power has filtered 
out a little but still even in 1995, white 
upper class men have the most opportu- 


_ hity, education, resources, governmentrep- 


Tesentation, money, and, in short, the most 
power. 

For those of us in the U.S., who are not 
rich, white men, there is still some oppor- 
tunity to be ina position of power. Because 
minorities have to be better in every way 
than their white, male colleagues, many 
empowered youth get frustrated and in- 
stead of doing positive things to gain power 
they choose to do negative things. By using 
crime and violence they can sometimes get 


some power over their own small commu- 


nities, but this kind of power doesn’t last 
long and in the end it is only self-destruc- 
tive for them and their community. Itleaves 
everyone in their community unempowered 
and makes no impact on the elite who have 
the real power. 

Education and expressing your opin- 
ions are the key to power. Everyone has to 
speak up about their beliefs and give up on 
the feeling that one person can’t make a 
difference. Imagine where we would be if 
leaders like Malcolm X, Martin Luther 
King, Susan B. Anthony, Harriet Tubman, 
Marcus Garvey, W.E.B. Dubois, and 
Nelson Mandela had that state of mind. All 
of these leaders were oppressed and they 
stood up for their rights and found their 
voice which gave them power. They spoke 
not only for themselves but also for their 
followers and as their followers grew and 
gave them more power, they also gave their 
followers powers. 

Break the stereotype that keeps you , 
down by stepping out of the place that 


society expects you to stay in. If you know ~ 


society expects you to end up being a 
criminal because of the color of your skin 
or where you come from, don’t reinforce 
their stereotypes by becoming a statistic or 
the stereotype itself. Empower yourself 
sopatls fhe cee PY 
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ARTS and LIFE ST YLES 


.. After One-Year Sabbatical 


‘Back on the Block’ Revives _ 
Energy of Past Years 


By Ariel Osceola 
= Register Forum Staff aie ; 
What do you get when you put alittle acting, sin ging, dancing, and good 
old Pilot School spirit together? Why, the Pilot Play of course. 
After taking a one-year sabbatical, this year’s Pilot Play “Back on the 
_. Block” returned with just as much energy and fun as the productions of the 
past. With many of the old time traditions, such as the Fly Girls, the staff 
song, and the talented Pilot band, this play lived up to the old standards 











Nothingness... 


By Gaél Bichler 





‘Ever ‘you thought, 

How: everything works, 
Nothing of naught, 
Science: never be irked, 





See the light, 
Fell the tree, 


thrilling the anticipating audience. 


In addition to the usual campy, satiri- 

cal style of the Pilot play, this year’s writ- 

ers, and director Donald Burroughs incor- 

porated a little drama by dealing with more 

., Serious issues such as teen pregnancy, and 

birth control. Other changes included 

shorter scenes and the addition of original 

songssuchas Adam Weinstock’ srap, “Back 

onthe Block” and Noam Weinstein’s song, 

+ “Pilot Blues”—both conveying to the au- 

dience a sense of the Pilot spirit and com- 
munity. 

For many students, the highlight of the 
play was seeing their teachers get “down 
and funky’ while singing “Workin’ on a 
Groovy Thing” sending the audience into 
hysterics. Another favorite part that was 
hilarious was “The Jacket” scene where the 
“bad” kids from Pilot responsible for pour- 
ing Hershey’s chocolate syrup on the ban- 
isters, Dove Soap in the soda machine 
(actual events) and other Pilot crimes, were 
changed to “good” kids by surprise guests 

> Mighty Morphin Pilot Rangers who were 

_ working to make Pilot a better place in the 

_ name of Helen Jacobson. 

| From this year’s play we can all see 

, that even after a one year break Pilot still 

has what it takes to get back on the block, 
and anticipation for next year’s production 
has already begun. 


PILOT PLAY CONTRIBUTORS 

This Ain't No Hamlet - Eliahu Sussman; 

Back on the Block - Adam Weinstock - Rap and Original 
Lyrics with Backup Singers: Marie Alcindor, Kristina 
Carrara, Rosa Kline, Lydia Lestage, Annie Mathew, Kyon 
Murrell, Charmaine Taylor; 

Joe and His Dog - Eric Pugatch, Kristina Carrara, Sophie - 
Walker, Peter MacEwan, Samira Correia, Djamila Correia, 
Michael Fabrikarakis; : 

Fly By Nature - Marie Alcindor, Maria Benzan, Malene 
Council, Nicole Englehardt, Taisha Gibson, Ana, 
Goncalves, Esperanza Gorospe, Aisha Harding, Nissa 
Larsen, Kyon Murrell, Sara Reese, Janine Robinson, 
Andrea Taylor, Molly Weiner with music mixed by KC 


MYOB - Bannet Endale, Quincy Taylor, Bambi Ponte, 
Kristine Pereira, Ben Deng, Khali Tabor, Alain Montes; 
Workin’ On a Groovy Thing - Joan Soble (Vocal 
Arrangements), Donald Burroughs (lead vocal), Joan Soble 
(lead vocal), Jeanne Jacobs (lead vocal), Larry Aaronson, 
Jackie Browne, Betsy Grady, Helen Jacobson, Brent 
Lassow, Linda Lipkin, Manuel Muiioz, Carola Orozco, 


Almost A Man - Mari Larangeira, Marcel Paret, Tim 
a . 














Sara Reese; 

Everyday People - Lydia Lestage (Lead vocal), Kyon 
Murrell (lead vocal), Marie Alcindor, Kristina Carrara, 
Rosa Kline, Annie Mathew, Channaine Taylor; 
Technical Director - Paul Miranda 

Assistant Technical Director & Stage Manager - Paul 
DeRocher 

Assistant Stage Managers - Caitlin Lewis, Julia Pafumi; 
Technical Assistants - Brad Casassa, Paul DeRccher, Elise 
Lawson, Caitlin Lewis, Alison Luyerink, Paul Miranda, 
Matt Nelson, Julia Pafumi, Kristine Pereira, Ronald Perez 
Producer - Helen Jacobson 

Director - Donald Burroughs 

Assistant Director - Larry Aaronson, Linda Lipkin 
Assistant Musical Arranger -Joan Soble 

Alumni Assistants - Renée Smith, Craig Jones, Keith 
Mascoll 

Special Costumes - Betsy Grady 

Property Manager - Kathy Conaty 

Director’s Assistant - Manuel Mufioz 

Playwriting Committee - Donald B. Burroughs, Ariel 


* Glick, Siin Heder, Linda Lipkin, Ying Ying Ma, Manuel 


Mafioz, Rashida Ogletree, Ronald Perez, Erika Posada, 
Eric Pugatch, Sara Reese, Sam Scidel, Renee Smith, Jesse 
Stevenson, Quincy Taylor, Noam Weinstein, Adam 
Weinstock. 

SPECIAL THANKS TO STEVE HALL, DRAMA DEPT. 


by Kyusung Han 





Curve of might, = 
Yet what*are we, 


222 Sign on the road, 

= EDBEGY Wave, =: 
a Barth:-my: abode, =: 
“Order will ‘save, 


God-is dead, 

Mordered by: man; 

With machines of dread; 
“Weapon in hand, 







=o Egnorance abolished, 
Feed: the mind, 2 

“Fate demolished, 

‘Read 42 blind, 





Dance, Music Concert Help 
Celebrate Spring Season 


By Rachel Walker 
Register Forum Staff 

May was filled with two great arts 
exhibitions: “Turning in Time,” the dance 
concert, and the CRLS Spring Musical 
concert. The dance concert was amazing. 
All the dances were mostly choreographed 
by students and were well put together and 
coordinated. There was an array of differ- 
ent types of dances including ballet, jazz, 
and modern dance as well as solos, duets, 
trios, quartets and larger groups. Students, 
Anna Allen, Kate Burlingham,Tyesha 
Cobham, Andrea Rachel Fiore, Liana 
















Snider, Ann Sousa, Clara Sturges, Sara 
Reese, Ramon Baynes, Amy Dunbar, 
Taisha Gibson, Sian Heder, and Alexandira 
Younossi, worked very hard with their 
teachers, Barbara Erlich and Marlene 
Kendall, to achieve the best dances and 
with excellent performances. 
Musical Concert 3 

The music concert with the band, or- 
chestra, voice training, chorus, vocal en- 
semble and jazz ensemble was also a high- 
light this spring. The orchestra did a won- 
derful job at performing an original piece 
composed by (director of the band and 
orchestra) Bob Ponte’s student teacher. 
The chorus and small ensemble of the band 
worked together on a piece called, the 
“African Trilogy.” Conducted by Pat 
Callan, the choral director, and accompa- 
nied by Jean TePaske, this piece was very 
well performed. With all of these groups 


_| combined, it made for a wonderful and 


relaxing evening of music entertainment. 





Visible and Proud — 
June 5- June 23, 1995 
1369 Coffee House 
1369 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. 
Public reception Sunday, Sune 4, 1995.79 pm. 
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AIDS Quilt Visits CRLS, Raises Awareness of Students 


By RF Staff 

Students entered the auditorium 
through the side door and descended the 
staircase which led to the display. As they 
walked, they heard either a haunting and 
beautiful operatic chorus or a seemingly 
never-ending list of people who had died of 
AIDS. When students reached the bottom 
of the staircase, they encountered a small 
display of artwork by several students from 
art classes. These drawings reflected the 


artists’ views of HIV and AIDS and the 


depiction thereof. The art, which consisted 
of many forms of media, from pencil to 
collage, ranged greatly in style, from simple 
graffiti-like sketches to intricate pastel com- 
positions. 

The students came into the theatre from 
the “armpit” entrance, so they did not see 
the full four panels of the AIDS quilt im- 
mediately. Rather, as one walked forward, 
one would see gradually more and more of 
ituntil the realization hit that this thing was 
huge. Students were encouraged to walk 
up on the stage, where the quilt was sus- 
pended, to see it up close, which enabled 
them to further get an idea of the size of it, 
and to observe fine details of some of the 


patches. Of the patches, two seemed to~ 


attract the most attention: the first was for 
aman from his daughter. It showed them 
together in a large scanned photograph 
which took up most of the blue patch. 
Below the photo wasa letter typed from the 
man’s daughter. This letter was the one 
thing which made me feel like crying in the 
whole auditorium. I forget what exactly it 
said, but it showed this great love between 
the girl and her dad. The panel was signed 
at the bottom “Love, your Maya sweet.” 

The second panel attention-getter was 
one for a teacher who had taught gym at 
Cambridge’s Harrington Elementary 
School. Ken Szczypien was his name, and 
the choice of this patch to be displayed was 
a good one: for former students of “Mr. 
Ken,” this patch hit home, as the letter from 
Maya to her father did to me. The fact that 
some people could remember this man 
who must have had to be physically in great 
shape to teach gym to a bunch of pre- 
adolescents as a healthy guy, and then see 
that he’d died of AIDS, must have been 
shocking. 

Below the patches of the Quilt was 
spread a large white piece of cloth, maybe 
twenty feet square, which had “The Names 
Project” written in the center of it. People 
would sign their names and write some- 
thing concerning the Quilt or AIDS in 
general. By the end of the first day, the 
cloth was covered with names and tags of 
people who’d seen the Quilt. 

Further up in the auditorium, in the top- 
level center, observers could see a section 
with white cardboard silhouettes sitting in 
the chairs. Although these silhouettes were 
the object of light vandalism from the stu- 
dent body, the point hit home to anyone 
who read the sign next to it: the 127 seats 
various percentages of statistics dealing 
with HIV: for instance, it was half of the 
of full-blown AIDS in Cambridge. 


To the left of this display was a large . 


movie screen which showed artwork of the 
student body here. This was basically a 
larger-scale exhibit of the artwork which 
adorned the outside stairwell wall. Be- 
neath this exhibit was a smaller display 
which began with a chicken-mesh AIDS 


zen tex airs no eet om 
AIDS ribbon is a red ribbon with one end 


re | > 
ase ae eeety i eee 





Students wrote messages on a large banner. See page one photo. (Al Ferreira photo) 


crossed over the other so it looks like a 
fish). A few art classes had made plaster 
half-casts of their hands and forearms and 
painted them. Some of these hands, about 
half of them, had been attached to the AIDS 
ribbon; the others had been piled under it. 
This sculpture, as I took it, represented the 
struggle against AIDS, the hands, all dif- 
ferent colors and shapes, were striving to 
reach the top of this ribbon, which repre- 
sented AIDS. So they were trying to reach 
acommon goal dealing with AIDS, acure, 
perhaps. The fallen hands represented those 
who had fallen, died, in other words, dur- 
ing the struggle. 

Intheright half of the house was a huge 
and imposing display of newspaper ar- 
ticles, greatly enlarged, and overlapping 
each other. Each article was from the time 
when AIDS was still not much more than a 
terrifying medical nightmare. The sculp- 
ture stood more than ten feet high. 

All in all, I'd say that the exhibit did 
what it set out to do, which was to educate 
and increase awareness. I know many 
people feel like they’ve overdosed on it, 
butas I observed audience behavior during 
a presentation, I saw that the school was far 
from acceptant. Hopefully, this exhibit 
and further ones like it will keep the aware- 
ness level of this school, like those hands, 
climbing towards a goal. 

I said the school needs to raise its 
awareness. Let me expand on this. While 
it’s at a more-than-acceptable level as is, 
there’s still part of the student body which 
is either blind to the issue or not wanting to 
see it, which you can hardly blame, seeing 
how awful and scary it can be, but refusal 
to see anything, not just AIDS, is not only 
ignorant, but is in most cases dangerous. 

I was overseeing the signing of the 
Names Project cloth, making sure no one 
stole markers and asking people if they 
wanted to sign it. I saw a student who was 
standing by the side of it, so I asked him if 
he wanted to sign it. “No,” he said, and 
laughed. ; 


“Are you sure? Don’t you want to. 


show your support for people with AIDS?” 


“No,” the student responded before I | 


could finish, and told me that as long’as he 
didn’t get it he *t care less. But the 
point, Ireminded hi 
felt that way, then his acquiring HIV would 
be virtually inevitable. He continued to 
brush me off, and repeated that he didn’t 
ere ee pe ae a a hg Cally 
were 





| 


. was that if everyone - 





in| dent art work; a tree with messages, advice 


student, after expressing his derision to- 
wards a classmate’s message on the cloth, 
left. I stayed on the stage, bewildered and 
disturbed. How many more people in the 
school feel like this? 

I couldn’t answer. Obviously not as 
many as those who cared about AIDS and 
are fighting it (anyone who had seen the 
Names Project could tell you that), It’s 
swimming in care. There is, however, no 
way there are twenty-four hundred differ- 
ent signatures or tags on it. 

This isn’t to say that I think the overall 
response was anything short of overwhelm- 
ingly positive. Thinking about how this 
series of assemblies would never have hap- 


pened ten years ago is uplifting and dis- 


couraging at the same time. Discouraging 


because people’s view of AIDS as a “‘gay 


disease” then was so wrong, and the as- 

































AIS Quilt is Living Memorial 


By Emilie Bard 
Assistant Editor 
There are 30,000 sections of the AIDS 
quilt, big enougirto cover 12 football fields. 
These facts, however impressive and over- 
whelming they maybe, are not the reason for 
the fame of the quilt. The quilt is not special 
because it is huge and it isn’t just the size of 
it that takes the breath away from its viewers. 
The AIDS quilt is a living memorial for the 
victims of AIDS. This past fall, Ben Wheeler 
(Academy peer leader), Margaret Brown 
(Academy peer leader), Maxine Berry, Eileen 
Taxe-Levine, Al Ferreira, and Ethan Brackett 
(HIV Counselor /Outreach Coordinator, Teen 
* Health Center) took the first steps to having 
four sections of the AIDS quilt on display at 
CRLS. They applied to the Names Project to 
be one of 45 high schools in the country to 
display the quilt and, fortunately, we were 
chosen. 
Four sections of the quilt were ondisplay 
in ‘the Fitzgerald Auditorium as part of a 
multi-media installation. The quilt was ac- 
companied by art work from Ms. Kupiec and 
Mrs. Haverty’s art classes; a student fact 
video about AIDS from Ms. Meserve’s video 
class; the scenery designed under the direc- 
tion of Steve Hall form Decades, a one man 
play about AIDS in the 80's; a display of 
silhouettes representing. a fraction of the 
people who are HIV+ and the statistics of 
people who are HIV+ worldwide; quotes 
| from infected teenagers; a slide show of stu- 


Beyond HIV / AIDS 101... 


sumption thereof has led to the currentstate 
of things. Discouraging because people’s 
selfish terror had made them ignorant. A 
good fraction of the school has heard the 
stories of dentists’ fear of patients with 
HIV in the 80’s, about refusal to treat them 
and taking measures such as disinfecting 
the entire office after the patient leaves. 
Thisis still happening. Just this week in the 
Boston “Phoenix” there was an article about 
an HIV+ man whose dentist told him he 
couldn’t fill a cavity for him. 

Of course things are fantastically dif- 
ferentthan they were ten years ago. There’s 
notmuch more people could be frank about 
now; the school’s got pictures of people 
with full-blown AIDS next to pictures of « 
me holding about fifty condoms in my lap 
in the front hallway. Speakers at the as- 
semblies couldn’t have been more clear. 
Ten years ago people who walked the same 
halls we dodidn’teven know whatacondom 
was, or that such things existed. Now 
we’ve got people coming into freshman 
health classes blowing them up like bal- 


loons, putting them on their fingers, stretch- 


ing them out. A six-year-old kid I baby-sit 
for knows what a condom is. If things 
could get any more explicit, I don’t know 
how they could. 

But what about the ignorance of the 
kids who shout “Freaks!” whena gay couple 
is portrayed by student actors at one of the 
assemblies? What about the immortality 
complex that a lot of people have, the “‘it- 
can’t-happen-to-me” idea? The kids who 
fall asleep during the past weeks’ assem- 
blies? The kids who skip the past weeks’ 
assemblies? The people whol’ ve talked to 
that actually believe that gay people are the 
problem? 


from Bob Flavin’s healthclass; and atwelve 
by twelve signature square for people to 
sign or write messages on. 

Throughout the days the quilt was on 
display, there was a performance of part of 
Decades by the author Bruce Ward as well 
as a dedication of the quilt panel for Ken 
Szczypien (a teacher from the Harrington 
school) and workshops and speakers from 
Cambridge Cares About AIDS, AIDS Ac- 
tion Speaker’s Bureau, Heart to Heart 
(Planned Parenthood), MIT and Harvard. 
The evening agenda included a panel of 
Tesource specialists who provided pe 
and answer time for parents. 

The display of the AIDS quilt was an 
all school effort. Student mentors, House 
Astudent government representatives, peer 
educators from Cambridge Cares about 
AIDS, students from Project 10 East and 
peer educators from Health is Us were all 
crucial in the success of the week. The 
students of the drama department performed 
an improvisational skit about AIDS, deci- 
sion making, and sex. Teachers also took 
advantage of the available curriculum on 
HIV/AIDS and brought their classes to see 
the quilt. : 

AIDS is a terminal but preventable 
illness and the quilt is a testimony that 
AIDS does not discriminate; it kills loved 
ones and friends, mothers and fathers, teach- 
ers, actors, children, politicians, athletes, 
students, and the list goes on... 
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FALCON SPORTS 





Volleyball Tourney Bound 


Falcons Finish Strong 


By Marcel Paret 
Register Forum Staff 
As the 1995 Falcon volleyball season 
comes to an end, this year’s squad gears up 
for the playoffs. The team hopes to make a 
better showing than it hasin the past, losing 
in the first round each of the last three 
years. Despite the fact that the Falcons 
have struggled while trying to adjust to first 
_year head coach Maria DiClemente’s new 
system, they are peaking at the time which 
is most important. The team is starting to 
play its best volleyball of the year with only 
afew games left before the State Tourna- 
ment begins. The Falcons have compiled a 
9-7 record, with its biggest win coming 
_ against Catholic Memorial, ending the pri- 
vate schools 15 game win streak, and ruin- 
ing their hopes of an undefeated season. 
This year’s team is made up of four 
seniors, five juniors, and one sophomore. 
Playing the final games of their high school 
careers are co-captain Simon Valentin, 
Carlos Lopez, Murales “Manute” Louis, 
and Paulo Frade. Valentin, who also won 
the Volleyball Coaches Award, is a back 
row specialist, and often takes care of de- 
fensive duties. Murales has evolved into 
one of the most intimidating middle 
blockers in the Eastern Alliance League by 
shutting down many of his hitting oppo- 
nents. Lopez, a three-year varsity player, 
has shown versatility by playing the middle 
position, buthas become most comfortable 
at the outside right offensive position. He 
__ has shown much improvement there in his 
offensive play. A first year player atCRLS, 
Paulo Frade has stepped right into the Fal- 
con starting lineup to provide strong hitting 





Worcester Classic 
Meets CRLS 


By Nancy Anne Pimentel 
Assistant Editor 

On April 29th, 1995, the Worcester Classic 
Annual form and fighting competition took place. 
Various students from several Kempo, Karate, 
and other such self defense courses came to 
watch, participate and cheer on friends and 
family. With Funding from dojo’s all over the 
State, the Worcester Classic is a friendly, ener- 
gized competition designed to test the skills of 
both young and old students alike. With com- 
petitive, and fully prepared toumament slots, 
each fighter was given more than just a chance 
to perform. Each was given individual chances 
to lean, to watch, compare, and enjoy. 

With varying events, including demonstrat- 
ing specific form states, and self-defense tech- 
niques, nearly everyone—students and observ- 

rs alike—had something to leam. And with a 
| Well-noted three hundred dollar savings bond 
being presented to the winner of the youth 
divisions, there was great energy and motiva- 
tion striking through each opponent. 

Participants, from throughout the area, in- 
cluded Arlington’s Roque Dourico’s well ~ 
known dojo, and Tony and Patty Corrado 
from the Stoneham branch. Even several 
of our own C.R.L.S. students were in- 
Volved in this fascinating event. The prize 
for the Youth Grand went 
to pee who won with a twenty six 














at the outside left position. _ 

A majority of the team is comprised of 
the five juniors who assure that CRLS will 
make a strong showing in 1996. The most 
improved player of the year has been Tim 
Henley, who received the MVP award at 
this years Athletic Awards banquet. He has 
combined with setter andco-captain Marcel 
Paret to make a solid offensive combina- 
tion. Also stepping into a big role this year 
has been Ketler Julien, who has taken over 
the other middle blocker position. Julien 
has also begun to play his best ball of the 
year as the season closes, establishing him- 
self as a strong middle player. Often taking 
over his defensive duties is Claudio 
Venturini, a first year varsity player, who 
has beena significant addition tothe lineup. 
Another Falcon player who has stepped up 
and taken over significant responsibilities 
is Adless Desamours. Desamours has de- 
veloped into a strong hitter while sharing 
time atthe outside right position with Carlos 
Lopez. The only sophomore is Edson 
DeSouza who has shown versatility by 
playing the middle and outside left posi- 
tions, and makes asolid performance when- 
ever he is called upon. Along with junior 
Charles Stanley (who was ineligible this 
year), the Falcons plan to make another 
strong showing. 


Sports Night 
Honors 
R&L Athletes 


w 


By Kaya Stone 
Editor 

On May 18th, CRLS’ finest athletes 
came together at the school’s annual Athletic 
Awards Night. Two outstanding members of 
each team were honored by their coaches. 
Big winners were Simon Valentin and Claudia 
Arana who took home three awards each, 
including the highest honor of Athlete of the 
Year. Also picking up multiple awards were: 
Zach Grunko, Jeffrey Gilligan, Marc 
Chalufour, Curtis Henry, Eleanor Pries, 
Kingman Jones, Chloe Drew, and Marina 
Michahelles. Coulumbia-bound Liam Case 
won Scholar Athlete of the Year with a 96.5 
GPA and awards in baseball and swimming. 
Amy Leung took home the award on the 
girl’s side for her efforts on the volleyball and 
tennis courts. Leung is off to MIT in the fall. 

The complete list of honorees is as fol- 
lows: 


Athletes of the Year - Simon Valentin(Sr, Foot- 
ball, Volleyball, Indoor Track); Claudia Arana(Sr, 
Basketball, Volleyball). 

Scholar-Athletes of the Year - Liam Case (Sr, 
Soccer, Swimming, Baseball); Amy Leung 
(Sr, Volleyball, Tennis). 

Lawrence Gibson Award - Curtis Henry (Sr, 
Cross Country, Track). 

Marie Hyde Awards - Paul Tusting (Sr, Swim- 
ming); Rebecca DelValle Broussard (Sr, Tennis, 
Volleyball). 

Warren Ferzoco Awards - Marc Chalufour (Sr; 
Track, Cross Country); Eleanor Pries (Sr; Soccer) 





William Burke Award-Jeffrey Gilligan (Sr, Track, 
Cross Country). 

Buck Coady Award - Kingman Jones (Sr, Golf) 
Doc Linskey Award - Zach Grunko (Sr, Track, 
Cross Country). 

Tip O’Neill Award - Robert Corcione (Sr, Bas- 
ketball). : ; 
Coaches Awards - Judah Rome (Sr, Hockey); 
Astride Joseph(Sr, Softball, Basketball). 

AWARDS BY SPORT 
(MVP listed 1st/Coaches Award listed 2nd) 

Football - Simon Valentin(Sr), Miguel 
Marinez(Fr); Golf - Luc Schuster (Fr), Kingman 
Jones (Sr); Girls Soccer - Eleanor Pries(Sr), Ma- 
rina Michahelles(So); Boys Soccer - Eliahu 
Sussman(Sr), Liam Case(Sr); Girls Swimming - 
Courtney Shanahan (Fr), Danielle Hobeika (So); 
Girls Volleyball - Vanessa DelValle Broussard 
(So), Claudia Arana(Sr); Girls Cross Country - 
Chloe Drew (Jr), Molly Warsh(Sr); Boys Cross 
Country -Zach Grunko (Sr), Marc Chalufour 
(Sr); Football Cheerleading - Kristin Matthews 
(Sr), Lisa Correia(Sr); Girts Basketball - Sylvia 
Cabral (Jr), Claudia Arana (Sr); Boys Basketball 
- Donnie Joseph (Jr), Robert Vass (Sr); Boys 
Swimming - Chad Milner (Sr), Liam Case (Sr); 
Boys Indoor Track - Dan Sinclair (Sr), Curtis 
Henry (Sr); Girts Indoor Track - Chloe Drew 
Gr), Marina Michahelles (So); Hockey - William 
Doyle Gr), Mike Gedal (Sr); Wrestling - Timothy 
Daliicio(Fr), Drew Plebani (Fr); Hockey 
Cheerleading - Amy McCarger (Sr), Justine 
Francis (Sr); Basketball Cheerleading -Felicia 
James (Jr), Jamilah Allen(Sr); Girts Tennis - 
Mari Bicknell (Sr), Taisha Gibson (Sr); Boys 
Tennis - Adam Weinstock (Jr), Simon Doolittle 
(Sr); Softball - Lisa Pacheco (Jr), Rooselie Chery 
(Fr); Baseball - Joe McMaster (Jr), Liam Case 
(Sr); Boys Volleyball - Tim Henley (Jr), Simon 
Valentin (ir); Girts Outdoor Track - Pam Clair 
(Sr), Rebecca Hamlin Gr); Boys Outdoor Track 
- Zach Grunko (Sr), Jeffrey Gilligan (Sr). 


a 


R&L Tennis Teams Have Winning Seasons 


Boys Share GBL Title 


By Kaya Stone 
Editor-in-Chief 

After a disappointing year in 1994, the 
1995 edition of the CRLS boy’s tennis 
team set out to gain revenge on their GBL 
foes. Despite not having any one star player, 
the Falcon team not only gained revenge, 
but swept through the GBL regular season 
losing only one match and taking home a 
share of the league title. Finishing up with 
the best record since 1992, the Falcon team 
won 13 of 14 matches with the lone loss 
coming at the hands of an Arlington team, 
that it would beat later in the season. 

Unlike most teams where there is one 
standout player, the CRLS team has put 
together a great season by ama alleight 
srrong varsity players. 

“Our depth was such that we could 
have arranged our eight varsity players any 
way and still won most of our matches”, 
points out junior co-captain and GBL all- 
star Adam Weinstock, who went 12-2 in 
playing the difficult position of first singles. 

Using a balanced attack, the team won 
an unheard of 66 of 70 individual matches, 
led by undefeated seasons atsecond singles 
for freshman GBL all-star Sadruz Zaman 
and at the doubles position with senior co- 


- captain Simon Doolittle and junior Kaya 


Stone. Doolittle and Stone were honored 
by the GBL coaches for their undefeated 
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hands of Arlington. Juniors Will Harrison 
and Arjun Patel rounded out the top varsity 
slots with strong seasons that left only one 
loss between the two of them. 

After putting together such a great sea- 
son in the wake of a disappointing 7-7 
record last season, coach Ward Gay re- 
flected on what has made this year’s team 
so much more successful than last year. 

“The differences are like night and 
day... We are staying away from unforced 
errors and we’re showing a great deal of 
maturity,” says Gay who has seen many 
teams in his two decade stint of coaching 
boy’s tennis at CRLS. 

Weinstock and Gay both see the teams 
transformation in terms of sacrificing indi- 
vidual desires for the good of the team. 

“Rather than playing as a group of 
individuals, we have come together as a 
team and are playing not just for ourselves 
but for the team as a whole,” says 
Weinstock. 

The Falcons will have to pull together 
even more when they go up against power- 
house teams such as Brookline and New- 
ton South in the state tournament. Yet, if 
the team plays like they did in a convincing 
5-0 win against third place Peabody ,Coach 
Gay thinks the team could make a good run 
in the state tourney. 


Girls Share GBL Title 
By Kaya 


of eight seniors, Coach Jack Noble’s team 
has torn through the GBL regular season 
suffering just one loss at the hands of 
Arlington and winning a piece of the GBL 
title. Led by undefeated players co-captain 
MVP Mari Bicknell, Amy Leung and 
Rebecca del Valle Broussard , the team has 
routinely beaten their GBL foes 5-0. Round- 
ing out the team are co-captains Taisha 
Gibson and Gina Grant, Mary Tash, Tamara 
Sorlie, Danuta Kneipp and the lone junior 
Sabeeka Salmon. With most of these play- 
ers already having two or three years of 
playing in the state tournament under their 
belt, they are expected to continue the 
season long after graduation in the state 
tournament which is slated to begin June 7. 
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Y \ \ atch them both grow by 
OUR depositing your personal funds, 
special project funds, or student 


S INU GS club funds at the School Bank. 
Students perform all banking 

AND THE transactions including opening 
accounts, accepting deposits, 

S and making withdrawals. 

Ss (010) 7 The School Bank is located 

opposite CRLS’s Main Office 

B AN K and is open Monday-Friday, 
11:05 a.m. - 12:25 p.m. (D Block). 
for students, faculty, and school 

AT CRLS personnel only. 
Accounts opened at the School 
Bank can also be serviced at any 


of our East Cambridge Savings 
Bank locations: 


292 Cambridge St. 1310 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge _ Cambridge 


One Canal Park 285 Highland Ave. _ 
Cambridge Somerville 


354-7700 


Stop by — 
The School Bank Today! 


“Profits will be transferred into a scholarship fund. 


Member FDIC/DIF 

Deposits Insured in Full » 
Equal Opportunity Lender | . pata HOUSIRG 
| . LENDER | 
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Edward Sarasin, Principal, Cambridge R&L Main Office * 349-6630 
Diane Tabor, Assistant Principal for Curriculum & Instruction * 349-6721 
William McLaurin, Assistant Principal for Policy & Students »* 349-6706 
William J. Mangan, Assistant Principal for Management » 349-6723 
Larry Rosenstock, Executive Director, R.S.T.A. * 349-6751 
Adria Steinberg, Academic Coordinator, R.S.T.A. * 349-6659 
Helen Jacobson, Administrator, Pilot School »* 349-6674 
Margaret LeGendre, Assistant Principal, Fundamental School »* 349-6680 
Nancy Burns/ Arnold Clayton, Administrators, Academy ° 349-6661 
Ruby Pierce, Administrator, House A * 349-6637 

Brendan Synnott, Administrator, Leadership School »* 349-6648 

Art & Photography (Robert Bouchie) * 349-6720 

Bilingual (Mary Cazabon) » 349-6469 (Lenore Prueser) * 349-6685 
Btreau of Pupil Services (Gene Meyer) »° 349-6734 

Community Based Learning Program * 349-6785 

Dramatic Arts Judith Contrucci) »* 349-6788 

English Language Arts (Rob Riordan) * 349-6744 

Guidance (William McLaurin) * 349-6706 

Library (Sharon Hamer, Susan Lum) * 349-6777 

Life Studies/Home Economics (Sherry Trella) * 349-6712 

Mathematics (Paul Lyons ) * 349-6790 

Modern Foreign Language (Sal Trapani) * 349-6718 

Music (Anthony Apicella/Jean TePaske) * 349-6786 

Physical Education/Health/ Athletics (Lynne Yeamans) ° 349-6690 

Physical Education/Health/ Athletics ( William Bates) * 349-6690 

Reading John P. Sennott) * 349-6637 

Science (Melanie Barron) * 349-6792 

Social Studies (Margaret Von Gonten)) * 349-6731 

Work Study (William Fulginite) » 349-6716 
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WELCOME TO C.R.L.S. 


The Cambridge Rindge and Latin School offers its 
2200 students an opportunity to participate in one of the 
most comprehensive high school programs in the na- 
tion. Diversity of race, culture, academic interest and 
socioeconomic background is prized by this high school 
renowned for its achievement in the areas of academics, 
fineand dramaticarts, and athletics. Young people from 
over 64 nations share ideas and customs, and meet the 
challenge of learning witha collective goal: educational 
excellence. 


SCHOOLS WITHIN A SCHOOL 


Over the years, C.R.LS. has developed a tradition of 
establishing programs of choice which (1) create smaller 
communities within the larger school, and (2) attempt to 
cater to the individual needs of our students. There are 
sixsuch programs to which students can belong. Each is 
located in a different part of the school, and that setting 
becomes a student’s “home base.” Students and teach- 
ers start each day in homeroom, a brief but important 
time to check in and to keep up with information about 
upcoming events, opportunities and schoolissues. Ninth 
and Tenth grade students usually take several courses 
with their program’s staff. Eleventh and Twelfth grad- 
ersare more likely to take courses throughout the build- 
ing as their studies advance and specialize. Families’ 
first contact with the school is through the student's 
House/Program Office and withthe Administratorand 
Assistant Administrator who coordinate the efforts of 
the students, staff, and parents of that Program. 


R.S.TLA. 


¢ The RINDGE SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL ARTS, 
established in 1888, offers courses which merge the 
mechanical arts with academic and fine arts. 


PILOT 
* The PILOTSCHOOL, oneofthe country's first "school- 
within-a-school" alternatives, was founded in 1969 and 
maintains its emphasis on cross-grade curriculum elec- 
tives, advising program and community-building ac- 
tivities. 


PUNDAMENTAL 


¢ The FUNDAMENTAL SCHOOL, which began as an 
off-campus self-contained program in 1976, empha- 
sizesa traditional curriculum inan atmosphere of disci- 
pline and respect. 


HOUSE A 


¢ HOUSE A, instituted in 1977 with the reorganization 
of C.R.LS., supports its commitment to academic 
achievement through a curricular emphasis on the de- 
velopment of study skills. 


ACADEMY 


¢ The ACADEMY, established in 1989, emphasizes 
collaborative learning though team-teaching, 
hetergeneous class groupings, and integrated studies. 


LEADERSHIP 

¢ The LEADERSHIP SCHOOL, foundedin 1990, places 
an emphasis on the teaching and learning of leadership 
skills, a working knowledge of effective decision mak- 
ing and the utilization of collective mediation in conflict 
resolution. A course in Community Service, created and 
constantly being re-developed by the teaching staff, is 
greatly encouraged for all students in the program. A 
9th grade Core program offers students the opportunity 
to learn in small group settings experiencing a truly 
collaborative effort by the instructors involved. 






MISSION OF THE CAMBRIDGE RINDGE AND LATIN SCHOOL 


1, The primary commitment of the Cambridge Rindge and Latin School is the preparation of 
students to be literate, competent, educated, skilled, informed citizens — appreciative of the arts, 
capable of critical thinking and problem-solving, and able to function effectively withina complex, 
interdependent and pluralistic world. 






2.We propose to create a learning community for staff and students 

a. that is safe, caring, consistent, fair, flexible, open and democratic; 

b. that meets the needs of students, parents, staff and society through educational programs 
sniall enough to promote individual fulfillment, yet broad enough to encompass the complex 
interdependency of the world community; 

c, that attempts, in its philosophy, structures, and interpersonal relationships, to mirror an 
ideal world: peaceful, equitable, just and free; and 

d. that achieves educational excellence in an environment which promotes mutual respect, 
fosters human dignity, and, in particular, recognizes, respects, and celebrates racial and cultural 
differences. 






3. The development of such a learning community entails 

a, a continual striving for innovative responses to changing situations; 

b. an analysis of our current administrative and curricular structures toinform a rethinking of 
our school, particularly as these structures relate to the culture of the classroom, the function of 
the teacherand the form of the teaching, and the interrelationship of all educational programming; 
and 

¢. a curriculum that engages students through its social and ethical relevance and nurtures 
intelligence of every kind (e.g. verbal, logical, mathematical, aesthetic, kinesthetic, introspective, 
social), 





4. The school recognizes and affirms its intimate, integral relationship with its community. Close 
collaboration between the school and the community is vital to the school’s survival and success 
as an institution. 
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In addition to these six programs of choice, the C.RLS. Transitional Bilingual Program teaches English and a full 
component of courses to about 280 students in their native languages: Chinese, Haitian-Creole, Portuguese, and Spanish. 


It is a priority at C.R.LS. to have all students enrolled in programs they have selected as their first or second choices. It 
is an equal priority at C.R.L.S. to have the population of each program, to the extent possible, represent the demographics, 
aspirations, and ability levels of the student body as a whole. Programs of choice may differ in theme, emphasis, and 
management. However, they provide equal opportunity for students: 


* Students in all programs pursue major college preparation subjects, as well as sequential courses in visual and 
performing arts, technical arts, business, media, and technology. 


° Students in all programs are dual citizens of both C.R.LS. and the programs in which they are enrolled. 

¢ Students in all programs have access to curricular electives throughout the school, and to special services and resources 
such as Adolescent Parenting Program, Chapter I, Chapter766 (the Bureau of Pupil Services), the Career Resource Center, 
Cambridge School Volunteers, theWriting Center, the Mac Lab, the Pearl C. Wise Library, the Integrated Studies projects 
and the Community Based Learning Program. 


* Students in all programs represent a range of performance levels on standardized tests and other evaluation measures; 
thereare outstanding student achievers in every program, and every program tries tomeet theneeds of arange of students. 


° Students in all programs have equal access to the wide range of extra-curricular activities offered at CR.LS. 
* Students in all programs have representatives to the school-wide Student Government. 
The School-Within-A-School model creates the advantages of a home base, the opportunity for close monitoring of 


student progress, and a stronger, more personal relationship between families and theschool. Atthesame time, it provides 
student access to the wide spread resources of a large, comprehensive high school. . 








STAFF 


Anne Carroll Bob Bouchie, Teacher-in-Charge Ralph Collins Deborah Haverty Archy LaSalle Robin Gile-Litwin Al Ferreira 


We are a pluralistic community here at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School. Art 
is an essential unifying element within the school. Art represents humanity's first 
and universal language. It is a basic form of expression for the human spirit. The Art 
Department strives to meet the intellectual, creative and expressive needs of our 
students through a variety of courses. 


The Fine Arts and Photography areas offer four years of courses which become 
progressively more difficult. The in-depth courses enable us to meet the needs of 
students who are seeking a foundation for art careers. All courses teach students 
creativity through the arts, encourage self-fulfillment and personal expression. A 
portfolio approach to student assessment is used. Student and teacher discuss 
personal growth and expectations on an ongoing basis. 


We encourage all students to participate and enjoy the creative process. Cameras 
are provided for students in the photography courses. Our courses are heavily 
subscribed; we ask every student to be sure to list a first and second choice to avoid 
being disappointed. If there are problems and an art elective does not appear on your 
schedule, please contact the Art office. 


All art courses are elective and carry full credit toward graduation. 


Intro: Photography 


Intermediate Photography 





A001 Beginning Art 

Beginning Artis the first of a series of Fine Art courses, offered inthe Art Department, 
intended to capture the interest of all students who enjoy art. It is the basic art elective 
in the Fine Arts program. Emphasis is on two dimensional art. Various media will be 
explored such as pencil, charcoal, pastels, ink, marker, poster paint, watercolor. There 
will be a focus on observation from nature, still life, figure and portrait work as well 
as imaginative work. The basic elements of design, composition and color theory are 
the core of the course. Students considering careers in art asa painter, fashion designer 
and cartoonist should take this course. Portfolios of student work will be kept by 
students and reviewed with the teacher to establish student progress. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


A002 Introductory Art 

Introductory Art is a course designed for those students who are not sure if they wish 
to major in Art. It is intended to introduce many art concepts and materials to the 
beginner. The course will offer drawing and painting as well as some basic crafts and 
print making techniques. We hope to “wet the student's artisticappetite” and feel that 
it will be an incentive to try to continue electing other courses within the art area. 
Credits:10, Grade Level 9,10,11,12, Length: year 


A020 Intermediate Art 

This is the second course in the Fine Arts series. The format and basic concepts are the 
same as A070 Beginner Art, with an emphasis on developing individual styles. The 
students are encouraged to build upon their strengths and develop a personalized 
mode of expression. Using various media the students will work on improving their 
skills. This course encourages students to be committed to their art and provide a 


supportive place for personal expression. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10A142, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: A070 


A060 Advanced Art 


Students need at least one year of art study at CRLS or elsewhere to take this course. 
The main focus of the course is to concentrate on improving and reinforcing the 
foundation established during the first year of art studies. The students will work in 
many media and mixed media. The course has a strong emphasis on developing 
individual style, the areas of drawing, figure drawing, portraiture, design painting, 
graphic design and printmaking will be included in the course. Students will explore 
in-depth uses of pencil, charcoal, pastels, ink, watercolor, poster paint, markers and 
acrylics. The classroom is supported by a strong art history background. Critical 
thinking skills are encouraged through self critiques and class critiques. Students will 
maintain a portfolio to assess their artistic progress. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11, 12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: A070 Beginning or A020 Intermediate Art 


A061 Senior Portfolio 

This course is for seniors whoare serious art students considering an art major or minor 
incollege. The main focus of the course is the preparation of an appropriate and diverse 
portfolio of work for college admission. This includes completion of a slide portfolio. 
Course work will include an in-depth study of all two dimensional media and a strong 
emphasis on developing individual style. This course is a must for students consider- 
ing an art major in college. If there are schedule problems, please call the Art office. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Beginning Art or 1 year in an arts course 


A101 Introduction To Printmaking 

This course will explore numerous printmaking techniques including linoleum block,’ 
wood cut, collograph, monoprint and stencil. The students will be encouraged to 
experiment with their own ideas. The course includes a study of design in black and 
white and color. Students will create their own greeting cards or posters. This is a 


semester course. 
Credits: 5, Graue Level: All, “ength: Semester 


A102 Fashion Illustration 

This course's main focus is the basics of the fashion figure and fashion illustration. The 
media used will be pencil, pen and ink, marker, poster paint and mixed media. The 
course will concentrate on design, style, color and fabric. Students will create contem- 
porary outfits, costumes for the theater, fashion accessories and hats. The class work 
is supported by the history of fashion. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 






C071 Clothing and Textiles 1, 1, 1,1 
“Clothing and textiles 1, I, 111, IV (see Life Studies /Home Economics Department) is recom- 
mended for students who are interested in Fashion and Clothing as a career. 








A201 Exploring Media 

This course is an introduction to craft me- 
diums. The basic elements of design and 
color theory are taught through basketry, 
jewelry, woodburning, paper maché, 
stained glass, weaving and other projects. 
Students have the opportunity to work 
with their hands in many art forms. All 
students are encouraged to participate. 


This is a semester course. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester 





A260 Exploring Media Advanced 

This course is a continuation of the beginning crafts course. The focus is individual- 
ized. Each student chooses an area of specialization. Students who take this course 
must be capable of working on their own and be self-motivated. The course provides 
the opportunity for students to explore their personal interests in a craft medium. 
Credits: 10, Grade Levels: 10, 11, 12, Length: Semester, Advanced, Prerequisite: A272 Exploring Media 


A274 Ceramics/Sculpture 

This course is a basic introduction to clay building and wheel work. The main focus is 
to develop in students an aesthetic awareness of the elements of design in relationship 
to three dimensional art. The curriculum includes the clay techniques of slab building, 
coil construction, wheel throwing and sculpture. Students are encouraged to use clay 
as a medium of self expression. The portfolio approach is used to assess student work. 


All students are encouraged to participate in this course. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year (may be taken for two years), Multi-Levelled 


steve abayter)@avans 


A301 Model Engineering Technology 

This course has been a cooperative venture with the Science Department and covers 
the construction of Naval and Aeronautical models, both from individual “stick” 
designs and kits. The students enjoy exploring the historical significance of the many 
types of airplanes, ships and boats that they may choose to build. The course offers 
detailed instruction in every aspect of three dimensional construction. Materials used 


in this course will generally be balsa and bass wood. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


A302 Architectural Drawing 
The main focus of this course is to develop 
the ability to draw and read technical draw- 
ings related to architectural design and to 
developanawareness of theskillsrequired 
in arriving at a design solution. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 





A321 Architectural Drawing Advanced 

This course is a continuation of A320 Architectural Drawing. The course permits 
students to plan and design advanced architectural projects. Students will draw their 
own house plans and create a scale model. Architectural model making is an integral 
part of this course. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: A302 Architectural Drawing 


Photography 


A401 Introductory Photography 

This course is designed to teach the student the basics of black and white photography. 
Each student will be taught how to operate 35mm cameras, how to develop black and 
white film and how to print and enlarge black and white photographs. In addition, 
other basic principles of photography and fundamental darkroom techniques will be 
taught. No previous experience is required. Cameras and film will be provided. Each 
student will be required to prepare a small photographic exhibit. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 





A420 Intermediate Photography 

This course requires a working knowledge of how to use a camera, develop film and 
make a print. A401 Introductory Photography or an outside class is a prerequisite to 
admittance. The main focus of the course is to achieve high quality images and highly 
skilled darkroom techniques. Students will develop a sense of the aesthetic through 
self-assessment and class critiques. Camera and film will be provided. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: A401 Introductory Photography 


A460 Advanced Photography 

Students will work with 35mm 2 1/4 format and variable focal length lenses. Students 
will be expected to produce prints of professional quality. Emphasis will be placed on 
more advanced techniques of black and white photography and slide work. Course 


work could be used as a major interest for college. 
Credits: 10,Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Either A401 Introductory or. A420 Intermediate 


Photography 
‘The Cambridge Rindge & Latin School 


“Airt Department 


presents its 


19th Annual 
Photography Exhibit 
March 16 to April 13, 1995 


at the 


Gallery of 
The Cambridge Multicultural Art Center 
41 Second Street, East Cambridge 
Reception for the public March 16th, 5-7 PM. 


Gallery Hours - Mon. - Fri. 9:30 - 5:00 
(617) 577-1400 








A460 Advanced Photography 

Students will work with 35mm 2 1/4 format and variable focal length lenses. Students 
will be expected to produce prints of professional quality. Emphasis will be placed on 
more advanced techniques of black and white photography and slide work. Course 
work could be used as a major interest for college. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Either A401 Introductory or A420 Intermediate 
Photography 


A501 Video Productions 

The main focus of the course is to teach the elements of art 
through video. This course is the actual making of videos 
that reflect personal expression. Students learn how to use 
the video camera, storyboard, planand role play the position 
of reporter, director and camera person. Students will learn 
in-camera editing and will edit their own work. The history 
of television and film are used to support class work. There 
is a strong emphasis on developing critical thinking skills. 
Students will participate in school-related productions that 
will be cablecast. Students must be capable of both indepen- 
dent and team work. Students are held responsible for 
proper care and use of equipment. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


Computer Graphics 


A601 Electronic Image Making 

The Art Department is committed to offering current modes of 
expression in the arts. The computeras a valid form of expres- 
sion has been slow to be recognized, but finally has attained a 
place of importance in the field. This course is designed to 
teach the students the basics of computer graphics. Four major 
software applications that will be explored in the course are 
Paint, Draw, Postscript and Image. How the computer can be used as an art tool is the 
main focus of this course. Students will be taught how to translate various fine arts 
skills, concepts, and techniques into the computer medium. This medium is capable of 
uniting the finearts and photography areas of the department ina new form of creative 
expression. A Portfolio of students’ computer work will be kept during the semester 


to assess student progress in the course. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Basic 








BILINGUAL - E.S.L. 


Full courses will 
meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 


Bilingual education and English as a Second Language courses were established to meet the academic, linguistic and social needs of limited English speaking 
students. The program provides an environment where students can progress academically by offering instruction in the native language while at the same time 


providing intensive English courses. 


Students may enroll in native language classes in mathematics, health, science, social studies and culture. The transitional bilingual program is designed as 
a three year program which allows the students time to develop fluency in English, master the skills needed for academic success and become familiar with American 


culture. 


Julia Almeida 
Debra Andelman 
Maria Athanassiou 
Vasco Caetano 
Jorge Cardoso 


Gerald Hogu 
Mary Gavin 
Monaks Kanel 
Silvia Kantor 
Marly Mitchell 


Rene Rojas 
Patrick Sylvain 
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S.E. COURSES 





Students progress through three levels of English as a Second Language (Beginning, Intermedi- 
ate, Advanced). Those who complete Advanced E.S.L. are capable of taking English classes 
offered by the Language Arts Department. 


X101 ESL Beginning 

In this introductory course students with little knowledge of English take their first steps toward 
mastery of the new language. Focus is on comprehension and communication of basic survival 
vocabulary. Students read appropriately leveled text material. 

Credits: 20, Grade level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Testing. 


X102 ESL Advanced Beginners 

Designed specifically for students who have taken ESL Beginning but whoare still not ready for 
ESL Intermediate, this course sharpens students’ written and oral communication skills and 
prepares them for a smooth transition to ESL Intermediate. 

Credits: 20, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


X103 ESL Intermediate 

This course will further develop oral, written and reading seeneechession skills while exploring 
English language literature and American culture. 

Credits: 20, Grade level 9,10, 11, 12, Length : Year, Prerequisite: Testing. 


X104 ESL Advanced 

ESL Advanced is a bridge to the standard curriculum English program. Bilingual students who 
pass this course may take classes offered by the Language Arts Dept. Students prepare for the 
transition by studying the works of classic American authors, expanding their vocabulary and 
reading comprehension, and developing writing skills which insure clear and correct communi- 
cation in English in a variety of styles. 

Credits: 20, Grade level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Testing. 


E870 Autobiography 

Former ESL students and students from the standard curriculum read and discuss autobio- 
graphical writing by professional and student writers. Simultaneously, they write about 
themselves and their lives in this course, which is team-taught by teachers from the Bilingual and 


Language Arts Departments. 
Credits:10, Length: Year 













SUGGESTED SEQUENCE OF STUDY 


Entering students will be tested to: determine their proficiency in English, 
mathematics, social studies and science. Once they are placed at an appro- 
priate level, students take the following oe of courses in order to fulfill 
graduation requirements. 


ENGLISH (E.S.L.) - SOCIAL STUDIES 


ES.L.—Beginners The World Today 
E.S.L.—Intermediate World History and Culture 
ES.L—Advanced United States History 
College Prep. English College Prep. History 

Or or 


Lang. Arts—Std. Curr, 





Soc. Stud.—-Std. Curr. 


MATHEMATICS 










SCIENCE 
Math Lab - Scientific Principles 
Pre-Algebra Biology 
Algebra i Chemistry* 
Geometry Physics 
Algebra I 
Trigonometry /Calculus* 


* Not offered by the Bilingual Department. See 


under ‘appropriate oe ‘elsewhere in 
this eats : 


* 


MATHEMATICS COURSES 


X201 General Math Lab 

Students enrolled in this class will be taking General Math as a full-time class and Math Lab as 
anadditional session where individual tutoring willbe provided. Thebasicoperations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division of wholenumbers will be covered. Other topics include 
fractions, decimals, percent, estimation, measurement, graphs, probability, statistics, and geom- 
etry. Problem solving and critical thinking skills will be interwoven into the curriculum through- 
out the year. 

Credits: 10, Grade level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


X202 Pre-Algebra in ESL X203 Pre-Algebra in Creole 


X204 Pre-Algebra in Spanish X205 Pre-Algebrain Portuguese 

This course prepares students, who are not yet ready, to take algebra. They review fundamental 

math skills and learn the concepts and skills they need tosucceed in algebra. Topics includebasic 
tions, order of operations, variables and evaluating expressions. 

Credits: 10, Grade level: 9,10,11,12 


X221 Algebra in ESL X222 Algebra in Spanish 
X223 Algebra in Creole X224 Algebra in Chinese 


This course includes an introduction to positive and negative numbers and covers linear 
equations, inequalities, polynomials, factoring, quadratic equations, systems of equation and 
rational and irrational numbers. 

Credits: 10, Grade level: 9,10, 11,12, Prerequisite: Passing grade in Pre-Algebra or entrance test 


X231 Geometry in ESL X232 Geometry in Chinese 

A basic course with emphasis on the practical applications of geometry including a study of 
geometric relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congruency and similarity areas, 
volumes and deductive proofs. Computational skills and numerical applications are stressed 
throughout the course in a manipulative manner. Classes will be matched with standard 


curriculum geometry classes. 
Credits: 10, Grade level: 10, 11,12, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


X241 Algebra II in Chinese 

This course continues and builds on the concepts learned in Algebra I. Topics such as the real 
numbers, equalities, inequalities, polynomials, graphing, trigonometry, etc. will be covered. 
Credits: 10, Grade level: 9, 10,11, Length: year, Prerequisite: Algebra I, Geometry 
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X301 Principles of Science in ESL 


X302 in Creole X303 in Spanish X304 in Chinese 
Students learn to understand and use the scientific method in this course as they study the basic 
principles of mechanical physics, physical science, chemistry, and biology. Course time consists 
of two extra periods per week to allow for lab work. 

Credits: 14, Periods: 7, Grade level 9,10; Length: Year 


X311 General Biology 

A general level course, General Biology provides a survey of the five kingdoms of living things. 
Also presented is an overview of the human body systems and a unit on the chemistry of living 
things. Course time consists of two extra periods per week to allow for lab work. 

Credits:14, Periods:7, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Passing grade in Scientific Principles or equivalent. 


X312 Biology in ESL 

This is an intermediate course which teaches the basics of biology in more detail than the General 
Biology course. It deals with such areas as cell structure and chemistry, cell division, reproduc- 
tion, genetics, immunity, evolution and current environmental issues related to biology. A 
research report as well as an experimental project are required.Course time will be increased to 
land 1/2 periods. 

Credits: 10, Grade level: 9,10,11,12, Prerequisite: Principles of Science and teacher recommendation. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES 


X401 The World TodayinESL X402inSpanish X403 in Creole 
This course is designed to introduce and reinforce elementary social studies skills and concepts 
(e.g. using globes and maps; continents, and oceans; local environment; the role of the commu- 
nity; the local government; goods and services). The students are 9th and 10th graders who are 
either recent immigrants or students in need of additional preparation in social studies. The 
curriculum focuses on Cambridge, the Boston Metropolitan area, Massachusetts and New 
England. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year 


X421 World History/Culturein ESL § _X422 in Spanish 


X423 in Creole X424 inChinese  X425in Portuguese 

Crucial to an understanding of our diverse, modern world is the appreciation of human cultural 
development. This course examines pre-history and the development of civilizations in Africa, 
the Middle East, Central America, North America, China, and Europe through the methods and 
discoveries of archaeologists. Modern cultures, basic geography, and study skills are also 
stressed. 

Credits: 10, Grade level: 9,10, 11,12, Length: Year 


X430 U.S.A. Today 

This course is a precursor to the ESL U.S. History course. It will cover the economic, political, 
geographicand social structures of the U.S.A. throughout its history and today. Learning about 
current issues in America will better prepare students for an in depth study of historical topics. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year 


X431 U.S. History in ESL X432 in Spanish 


X433 in Creole X434 in Chinese X435 in Portuguese 
Designed to meet the State graduation requirement, the course stresses basic concepts of 
geography, economics, history and culture as well as current events in the U.S. Development of 
reading, writing research and oral communication skills is an integral part of the curriculum. 
Credits: 10, Grade level: 10, 11,12 


X441 U.S. Law 

“Objection, your Honor!” In LAW, you will learn exactly how lawyers, judges, courts and 
prisions really work. The purpose of this course is to help you understand the United States and 
its legal system. We will examine how laws are made and how they are used in our society. We 
will study the US Government, the court system, the US Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
criminal law and the juvenile justice system, and individual rights. 

Credits: 10, Year, Grade level: 10, 11,12, Prerequiste: students must be in ESL Intermediate or ESL Advanced 


X451 Pluralism in 20th Century America 

America isa richly diverse nation and each one of us contributes to its uniqueness. In this course, 
ESL and standard curriculum students will work together to explore the ways in which this 
country encourages yet discriminates against difference. Through studies of such topics as 
racism, immigration, and civil rights, students will gain insight into the hisorical development of 
various groups in American society. The course will stress group projects, personal narratives 
and develop writing, research and analytical skills. This class will be team taught by members of 
the Bilingual Social Studies and English departments. 

Credits: 5, Length: Semester, Grade level: 11,12 


REGIONAL STUDIES 


THESE REGIONAL STUDILS COURSES ARE NOW OPEN TO NON-NATIVE SPEAKERS WHO 
HAVE DEVELOPED A HIGH LEVEL OF PROFICIENCY IN THE LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION. 





These classes taught by specialists in social studies and native language arts, focus on the 
development of reading, writing, research and map skills as well as mastery of concepts. They 
are introductory courses which employ the native language to teach study skills that will enable 
students to function successfully in advanced language arts and social studies courses offered 
both in the bilingual and standard curriculum programs. 


X501 Geography, History and Culture of Asia 

Students focus on the history, geography, and related social aspects of Asia to understand the 
development of Asian culture. They will discover how the impact of the past affects the current 
status of Asian peoples in nations such as China, Japan, India, Korea, Vietnam, Thailand and the 
Philippines. 

Credits: 10, Grade level 9,10,11,12 Length: Year 


X502 Geography, History and Culture of the Caribbean 

This course focuses on the geography, history and cultures of the Caribbean. Taught by a 
specialist in Creole language and social studies, it develops the skills required for understanding 
literature and history. Topics include geographical factors, the interaction of indigenous, 
European and African cultures, colonization, independence and the immigrant experience. 
Literature related to each topic forms and integral part of the curriculum. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10 Length: Year 


X503 Geography, History and Culture of Latin America 

This course focuses on the geography, history and cultures of the Latin America. Taught by a 
specialist in Spanish language and social studies, it develops the skills required for understand- 
ing literature and history. Topics include geographical factors; the interaction of indigenous, 
African and European cultures, colonization, independence and the immigrant experience. 
Literature related to each topic forms and integral part of the curriculum. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year 


X504 Geog,, History /Culture of the Portuguese Speaking World 
This course focuses on the geography, history and cultures of the Portuguese speaking nations. 
Taughtby aa specialist in Portuguese language and social studies, it develops theskills required 
for understanding literature and history. Topics include geographical, historical and cultural 
information on mainland Portugal, the Azores, Cape Verde, Brazil and other Portuguese- 
speaking areas. Special emphasis is placed on the immigration experience. 

Credits: 10, Grade level: 9,10, Length: Year 


X505 African Studies 
This course will serve to introduce students to Africa, African History, African people and their 
culture in relationship to the rest of the world. We will approach this study using themes as 
opposed toa chronological or historical approach; some of which includes leadership, economic 
development, lifestyle, African law and the African Diaspora. This course is offered to students 
in the Bilingual program who are presently enrolled in ESL advanced, as well as students in the 
standard curriculum program. 

Credits: 10, Grade level: 11, 12, Length: Year, 


X506 Modern China: Society in Transition 

Linking ancient themes to modern events, students will study the evolution of a major 
civilization. Home to 20% of the world’s population, China isa fascinating and diverse country. 
Topics will include family life, literature, religion, politics, and human rights. 

Credits: 5, Grade level: 11, 12, Length: Semester 


NATIVE LANGUAGE 





\RTS COUR 





X601 Portuguese Literature I 

This is a comprehensive study of Portuguese literature from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance. 
Students willread and analyze texts. Assignments and discussions will emphasize reading skills 
and literary forms. . 

Credits 10, Grade Level: 9,10, 11,12 Length: Year, Multi-leveled, Prerequisite: must be native speakers. 


X602 Portuguese Literature II 

This course provides a comprehensive study of Portuguese Literature from the Modern to 
Contemporary literary periods. Students will read and analyze texts. Assignments and 
discussions will emphasize reading skills and literary forms. 

Credits: 10,GradeLevel:9,10,11,12, Year, Multi-leveled, Prerequisites: Portuguese Literature I; must be native speakers. 


X603 Language Literature of the Portuguese Speaking World 
This course is a survey of Portuguese literature from its inception and development in Portugal 
to its flowering in outlying areas such as the Azores, Cape Verde, Brazil and other Portuguese 


speaking regions of the world. 
Credits: 10 


X611 Hispanic Literature 

This course provides a panoramic view of Spanish literature both of Spainand Hispanic America. 
Major literary forms such as poetry, the novel, short stories and essays are discussed. Students 
will learn to read and analyze texts and to write clearly on literary themes. Assignments and 
discussions will emphasize reading and writing skills. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Year, Multi-leveled, Mostly for native speakers, but also open to students with a 
high level of fluency in Spanish. 


X621 Chinese I 

This is a beginning course in the Chinese language for students who havea Chinese background 
as well as for other students who are interested in learning Chinese. Students will also learn 
calligraphy. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Year 


X622 Chinese II 

A continuation of Chinese I, this course emphasizes in-depth reading and writing skills at 
intermediate and advanced levels. Chinese history and culture will be explored moreintensively. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Year 





X623 Chinese III 

Advanced reading and wirting skills will be promoted among students working both individu- 
ally and cooperatively. Students will explore ancient and current Chinese literature. 

Credits: 10, Year 


> 


X631 Haitian Literature 

This course focuses on the culture, history, and social trends of Haiti througlvits rich literature. 
Taught by a published writer, this course seeks to develop the necessary skills to understand 
literature, and toincrease the analytical skills required to become an independent thinker-writer. 
While learning from established writers, students will be taught the skills required to create 
literature out of thier own experiences and dreams. 

Credits: 10, Year, Prerequisite: Native speaker 


X632 Haitian Creole for Home Speakers 

This course provides an opportunity for students to become truly bilingual by learning the 
mechanics, structure, and richness of the Haitian Creole language. This course is primarily for 
students who speak Creole fluently but who want to shapren their reading and writing skills. 
Assignments and discussions will emphasize reading, writing, grammar and idioms. 

Credits: 10, Year, Prerequisite: Home language Haitian Creole 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 





Basic Skills — Basic Skills I and II make up an intensive developmental program for limited 
speakers of English who have experienced academic problems, have had inadequate previous 
education or require more structured transition into high school life. Working in small groups 
with teams of teachers from the Bilingual Department and specialists from the Bureau of Pupil 
Services, students concentrate on learning basic concepts and skills in ESL, reading, social studies, 
math and science. After several years of study students will be ready for other Bilingual 
Department classes. In most cases, they will rquire longer than the standard four years to 
complete C.R.L.S. graduation requirements. 


BASIC SKILLS I 
X001 Basic Skills I ESL-Social Studies X002 Basic Skills I Math-Science 


Credits: 32, Periods: 16, Grade level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 
BASIC SKILLS II 


X003 Basic Skills II ESL-Science X004 Basic Skills II Social Studies-Math 
Credits 32, Periods 16, Grade level 9,10, 11,12, Length: Year 


X004 Spanish Literacy 
Credits: 10, Length: Year 


X005 Creole Literacy 


Project America— A section of students enrolled in the Bilingual Department participates in the 
Academy humanities program known as Project America. (See full description under Academy). 
Team-taught classes of ESL Advanced and U.S. History Bilingual explore the American experi- 
ence in terms of geography, history, literature, art, economics, social structure amd personal 
perspective with special emphasis on immigration. The development of strong communications 
skills, written and oral, is stressed. Together with standard curriculum students, the bilingual 
students participate in weekly humanities seminars and community meetings as well as in 
hands-on excperiential activities outside theclassroom. Physical education forms an integral part 
of the program. Students must take all Project America classes to be in the program. 


E.S.L. Advanced-PA U.S History, Blingual-P.A. HEPY/P.E. * 


Advanced Studies — Advanced Studies is a bloc of two periods per day designed to prepare 
academically successful seniors in the Bilingual Department for higher education. It consists of 
Advanced English /College Preparatory, and United States History /College Preparatory. Taught 
by a team of two teachers with the active participation of guidance counselors, students will 
develop the academic skills required for success in college. They will also concentrate on the 
practicalities of preparing for college such as taking standardized tests and mastering the 
complexities of the application process for admission and financial aid. The course is limited to 
seniors and 11-pro’s with strong academic records who are committed to obtaining higher- 
education. Students must enroll in both courses. A committee of counselors and teachers will 
interview and select applicants. ; : 


OTHER OFFERINGS 


X106 Advanced English/College Prepatory 


X435 U.S. History/College Preparatory 

In this team-taught, integrated approach to exploring the development of the United States as a 
nation and a culture, students participate in a variety of learning activities. These include 
cooperative groups, lectures, and peer tutoring designed to prepare them for college. Course 
work focuses on understanding the geography, history, culture and literature which haveshaped 
the American experience. Thereis special emphasis on reading, writing and research skills which 
are need for a successful transition to the requirements og higher education. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year. 





a 


X701 Business Prep 

This course is designed for students whose limited Engish makes it impossible for them to take 
the keyboarding classes offered by the Business Department. Students learn manipulation of 
standard computer keyboards as well as the skills required to write clear and expressive 


paragraphs. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


X711 Health in E.S.L. X712 Health in Creole 

This course enables students to understand human physical and emotional needs and develop- 
ment. It stresses the development of self-esteem and provides a forum for the discussion of 
feelings about cultural values, the immigrant experience, and stress related to adjustment to 
American culture. Topics such as nutrition, personal health, sexuality and drugs are explored in 
depth. This course satisfies the health requirement needed for graduation. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year 


X721 Life-skills in Spanish X722 inCreole 724 inE.S.L. 
This course is designed to assist bilingual students who have recently immigrated to the United 
States. It addresses the many problems these students face in adapting to life in a new 
environment. Through group discussions, mastering decision-making techniques and coopera- 
tive learning the students learn to deal with many of the difficulties they encounter. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


TBIL Bilingual Tech 

This course is designed to serve Limited English Proficient students by introducing them to a 
variety of shops in the vocational program. With the assistance of a native speaker, students 
experiencea hand-on learning approach toacademics and mechanical arts. Students may choose 
this course as either a 1 or 2 period elective. 

Grade: Multi-leveled , Length: Year 


BUREAU OF PUPIL SERVICES 





STAFF Margaret Chapin Helen Epstein Kathy Kroen Priscilla Nelson Caetano Serpa 
Daniel McCarthy, Director Judy Cherry Alan Field Margaret Kuhn Shavaun O'Neill Gerry Shea 
Ellen Willard, Assistant Director Barbara Clemons Tracy Finstein Lynda Mahoney Mary Louise Piret Fred Simmons 
Gene Meyer, Teacher-in-Charge Elaine Dailey Phyllis Fortuna Mary Mattera Jamalh Prince Stephen Surette 
Claire Albert Celeste Delpidio Dave Goodwin Myrtise Maurice Terri Ragosta Gary Synder 
Sandi Blake Debbie Downes Yvonne Ivanov Edith Medeiros Rona Richmond Lauri Weinstein 
Claire Burke Kay Ellis John Kawadler Jim Miller Brian Roach 








Resource Room Support 070, Q071, Q072, Q073 

For students whose general level of functioning is affected by delays in learning other than 
poor attendance. Direct services for students will be scheduled so the student receives 
support either 6 days out of the 8 day cycle, or 3 days out of 8. The student may also have 
monitor service, an indirect service where the assigned special education liaison meets 
periodically with the student, classroom teacher, guidance counselor, parent/guardian, 
and other appropriate individuals to discuss the academic progress of the student. 


Learning Disabilities 080, Q081, Qosz 

For students with average or above-average ability whose learning problems are sensory 
and/or visual processing in nature. Direct service for students will be scheduled so the 
student receives support either 6 days out of the 8 day cycle, or3 days out of 8. The student 
may also have monitor service, an indirect service where the assigned special education 
liaison meets periodically with the student, classroom teacher, counselor, parent/guard- 
ian, and other appropriate individuals to discuss the academic progress of the student. 


Bilingual Resource Room/Learning Disabilities Support 
Q060, Q061 

Special education resource room or learning disabilities support is also available in the 
native language to students who speak French, Haitian /Creole, Portuguese, or Spanish. 


In-Class Academic Support 

Q090 Q091, 2092, Q093, Qo94, Q095, Q096, 097 

Some Houses and programs offer educational classes co-taught by a regular educator and 
special educator. These classes are beneficial for the student who would otherwise 
experience difficulty in a regular education class. Check with your House administrator, 
guidance counselor, special education liaison, or the teacher-in-charge for special educa- 
tion for further information. 




















Therearethree special education programs at CRLS for students whose education can best 
take place outside the regular academic curriculum for the majority of the school day. 
Only students who have been recommended through the special education evaluation 
process are eligible for one of those program options. 


Connections Program “QM” modified academic classes 
This special educational program is for students who have experienced difficulty in 
succeeding in the regular educational program due to learning issues. Students in this 
program need a supported academic program, including modified academic classes in a 
special education classroom setting; co-teaching classes in Language Arts, Social Studies, 
Health, Science, or Math; and participation in the regular educational curriculum with 
support from a staff member of this program. The goal is for the student to return to the 
regular academic curriculum where appropriate. Some students participate in this 
program on a part time or full time basis for up to six years. 


Job Skills Program “QJ” modified academic classes 

This special educational program is for students with mild to moderate special educa- 
tional needs. Modified academic classes are available in Language Arts, Social Studies, 
Math, Science, Health and Career Awareness. One of the goals of this program is for the 
student to enter into a workstudy component by year 3 or 4. Students often participate in 
this program on a part time or full time basis for up to six years. 


Pre-Vocational Program “QV” modified academic classes 
This special educational program is for students between the ages of 13 and 22 who are 
developmentally delayed. This program focuses instruction on developing and reinforc- 
ing thoseskills needed for daily living and for thesupported work environment. Students 
are placed at a supported work study site when the team has agreed that the student is 
ready for this opportunity. 





Vision Services Q009 





Occupational Therapy Q006 Speech/Language Therapy Q008 
For students with sensorimotor difficul- For students with muscular disabilities or For students who have been diagnosed as For blind andpartially sighted students in 
ties which interfere withdevelopmentof _ physical mobility challenges. having serious language, voice, fluency, ar- need of adaptive materials/specified equip- 
fine motor skills needed for success in ticulation, or hearing problems. ment. 

academic prevocational or programs. 


Related Services Q010 
Other special education services as described 
in the student's individual educational plan. 





DRAMATIC ARTS Soo 


The Department of Dramatic Arts offers a carefully sequenced program of studies 
for students interested in Theatre, Dance, Public Communication and Playwriting. 
The sequence includes four levels of Acting, four levels of Dance. 


Several of the department's courses offer English and Physical Education credit. 
PLAYWRITING and PUBLIC COMMUNICATION are one-semester electives 
which offer English credit to juniors and seniors. All DANCE courses offer Physical 
Education credit. 


The Department of Dramatic Arts presents several major productions each year 


and participates in the Massachusetts High School Drama Festival. In addition, 
advanced dance students present an annual concert of original choreography. Profes- 
sional actors, dancers and performing companies are invited to the classes ona regular 
basis to work with and perform for students. 


Whether you enjoy reading or attending plays, acting, dancing, public speaking, 
writing, designing, building sets or running lightsand sound, the Drama Department 
has a course to spark your interest and develop your skills. You were born with the 
talent; now learn the craft. 





STAFF 
Barbara Ehrlich, Dance Steven Hall, Technical Theatre 








D022 Public Communication 

A practical course in communication designed for students who are uncomfortable 
with speaking in public but who recognize that everyone needs to do so sooner or later 
— in college or job interviews, as part of daily work, as a requirement for successful 
relationship building. The student will learn how to organize, develop and write a 
speech, how to use language convincingly, how to present oneself in a poised, 
confident manner and how to speak effectively without benefit of prior preparation. 
Attention will be paid to developing the student’s confidence and the strength and 
clarity of the student's voice. Specific areas of study will include public speaking, 
persuasion, argumentation, radio and TV broadcasting, oral interpretation, conversa- 
tionand interview techniques. JUNIORS AND SENIORS MAY TAKE THIS COURSE 


AS AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester B, Intermediate 


D025 Elements of Theatre 

A required course for all students who wish to study theatre at CRLS. Elements of 
Theatre presents an overview of theatre arts while providing basic training in voice, 
speech and stage movement. The student will develop skills for building a sound 
acting method based on relaxation, concentration, imagination and sensory aware- 
ness. Fundamentals of non-verbal communication and improvisational acting tech- 
niques will be included. Students will become acquainted with the variety and 
structure of drama, approaches to interpreting plays and the history of world theatre. 
THIS COURSE IS A PREREQUISITE TO ALL OTHER ACTING COURSES. 
Students will be expected to work on one school production during the year in either 
an acting or technical capacity. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 


D940 Acting and Stage Techniques 

The second-level acting course for students who wish to refine and further develop 
their acting skills. In addition to more specific acting exercises and vocal training, the 
student will learn how to prepare a role and how to build a character through 
monologue work and scene study. We will also examine 12-14 plays from world 
literature in order to better understand the context in which acting occurs. Students 
must have a high level of motivation and should be able to work independently on 
class projects. A review of the elements of stagecraft and stage management will also 
be included in the course. Students will be expected to work on one school production 
during the year in either an acting or technical capacity. STUDENTS REGISTERING 
FOR THIS COURSE MUST HAVE SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED D025. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: D025 


D950 Playwriting 

A one-semester course for students interested in writing and producing original 
plays. We will develop scripts from topics suggested by the students and from other 
sources such as current or historical events, creative writing assignments, improvisa- 
tion and newspaper stories. We will learn the techniques of playwriting (dramatic 
structure, characterization, creation of effective dialogue, revision, etc.) as well as the 
basics of theatrical production. Improvisation will be used as a tool for exploring the 
principles presented in the class; acting experience is NOT required. Each student will 
complete a one-act play by the end of the semester and, if time and circumstance 
permit, will present a production of student works in the Studio Theatre. JUNIORS 


AND SENIORS MAY TAKE THIS COURSE AS AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester A, Intermediate 


D865 Advanced Theatre I 
D867Advanced Theatre II 


Third- and fourth-level courses which offer an advanced approach to the study of 
theatre arts and acting. Class activities require students to have a high level of acting 
proficiency and the self-discipline to work independently in small groups. Course 
content will enable students to complete four distinct levels of study in theatre arts. 
Students will explore techniques designed to develop all aspects of their craft: action, 
- language, conscious and unconscious role-playing, emotion and aesthetics. Emphasis 
will be placed on the creation of character and on the making of plays (production, 
direction, costuming and make-up). Course work will include lectures, workshops, 
play reading, monologue preparation and scene studies, and will culminate ina mini- 
festival of student works. STUDENTS REGISTERING FOR THESE COURSES MUST 
HAVE SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED D940. 
D865 Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: D940 
D867 Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: D865 














D088 Dance I 


A movement class designed to offer students basic dance training and to develop 
flexibility, alignment, strength, balance and coordination. Emphasis is on dance as a 
performing art. Students will learn a variety of modem, ballet and jazz combinations 
as well as useful warm-up and cool-down exercises. Class activities will include 
viewing of films and performance events describing dance and dancers froma variety 
of cultures and styles. Students will be required to wear proper clothing and footwear. 
THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CREDIT AND 
CAN BEMATCHED WITH “INTERDISCIPLINARY HUMAN DEVELOPMENT,” 
TAUGHT BY THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., FOR HEALTH CREDIT. LIM- 


ITED TO 20. 
Credits: 6, 2 periods in four-day cycle, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Non-levelled 


D920 Dance II 

Designed for students who have had previous dance experience and who wish to 
further develop their movement skills. Emphasis continues to be on dance as a 
performing art. Students will spend time choreographing original dance compositions 
as well as learning a variety of modern, ballet and jazz techniques. Class activities will 
include viewing of films and performance events describing dance and dancers from 
a variety of cultures and styles. Students will be required to wear proper clothing and 
footwear. THIS COURSE MAY BETAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CREDIT. 


LIMITED TO 20. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D088 or permission of the instructor, Intermediate 


D860 Dance Performance 

An advanced-level performance class which requires a thorough knowledge of dance 
vocabulary and a high level of expertise. Intensive work on ballet, modern and jazz 
techniques will be stressed as will longer and more involved creative projects. 
Emphasis will be on quality of work. Students in this class will be expected to perform 
their work for public audiences. Class activities will include viewing of films and 
performance events describing dance and dancers from a variety of cultures and 
styles. Class activities require students to have a high level of dance proficiency and 
the self-discipline to work indepedently in small groups. Prospective students should 
consult with the dance teacher before enrolling in this course.Students will be required 
to wear proper clothing and footwear. THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION CREDIT. LIMITED TO 20. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D920 or permission of the instructor, Advanced 


D868 Advanced Dance 


Anadvanced-level course for those students who have successfully completed Dance 
Performance or its equivalent. Students will create their own dance performance 
pieces and continue their technical training. Students in this class will be expected to 
perform their work for public audiences. Class activities will include viewing of films 
and performance events describing dance and dancers from a variety of cultures and 
styles. Class activities require students to have a high level of dance proficiency and 
the self-discipline to work indepedently in small groups. Prospective students should 
consult with the dance teacher before enrolling in this course. THIS COURSE MAY 
BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CREDIT. LIMITED TO 20. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D860 or permission of the instructor, Advanced 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 


English Language Arts instruction in Cambridge is based on four principles: activity, integration, context, and inclusion. 
Language learning is active: we learn language by using it for a variety of purposes. Effective instruction integrates the language 
arts: when we read a text, we talkand write about it. Languageis contextual: it grows out of our diverse experiences and is best learned 








Sandra Cisneros in the context of our efforts to articulate the self and encounter the world. Finally, language arts instruction includes all students 
as full participants in the richly diverse community of learners. : 
The goal of the C.R.L.S. English Language Arts program is to help all students develop skills in reading, writing, speaking, 
$s h e H ouse on listening, and thinking in preparation for college, work, and the world beyond high school. The department offers a variety of courses 
to meet the needs of the richly diverse student body at C.R.L.S. Students should select courses that correspond with their academic 
M an g Oo St reet | interests and that challenge them to develop their minds and their expressive capacities. 

All students must take and pass eight semesters of English Language Arts during their four years at C.R.L.S. Students must 
achieve passing grades in the freshman and sophomore core curriculum before moving on to junior and senior electives. Successful 
completion of the four-year program will produce competence and confidence in the use of the English language, acquaintance with 

| a rich variety of literary works and the ability to assess oneself and one’s environment critically and logically. 
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Need help with a paper, a poem, or a love letter? 

— The CRLS Writing Center offers specially trained peer tutors who can help you with any writing task! 

— The Writing Center is a resource center where students and teachers can explore ideas about writing and 
try out computer programs for word processing. 

— The Writing Center is a project center for the production of the CRLS Literary Review and other 
publications, the organization of public readings, and the encouragement of student submissions to 

} various local and national publications. 

+— The peer tutors at the Writing Center are available and able to help any writer, beginning to advanced, at 

} any stage of composition: 

‘* generating ideas * revising © * preparing final drafts writing first drafts * editing © * finding an audience 
The Writing Center is for you! CHECK IT OUT! Room A308 (Arts Building). Open Monday through Friday, 
petiods 1 through 7. Contact Edward Hurley, Director of the Center, or Paul Burke, Teacher-in-Charge of 
t English Language Arts. i 





Language Arts Nine: World Literature 
Semester A & B) 


The Language Arts Nine program concentrates on communication 
skills: learning to read critically and to think and write clearly, 
logically, and persuasively. All students will read write regularly; 
and frequently, and will study elements of grammar, sentence 
structure, word usage, organization, and spelling as appropriate. 
The program emphasizes continued development of reading skills 


\| \k) STEN ART i ne] and reading appreciation, including an understanding of impor- 


pathos SETENVEOLD es tant literary terms and concepts. The readings will focus on world 

( eee | ( tee i ee : literature, including poetry, folk tales, novels, and plays. Course 
Th T\ Sta VC a content may relate to work being studied in the ninth grade social 
DOE SEU SEEM PAT GRTE RIAN FE EGEND t studies curriculum. 





The student will take the Language Arts Nine program for a full year (Semesters A and B). Five (5) credits will be awarded for thesuccessful 
completion of each semester. 





Language Arts Ten 
(Semesters A and B) 
The Language Arts Ten program stresses reading, composition and 
mechanics (grammar, vocabulary, punctuation). In literature, the 
student will be introduced to areas which will be studied more 
intensively in the 11th and 12th grades. These areas will include 
units in media literacy (TV, radio, journalism, film, advertising); 
non-fiction (autobiography, biography, essays, articles, topical read- 
ings); highlights of ethnicand multi-cultural literature and women’s 
literature. The literature of the United States, current and past, will 
be emphasized. Texts include Coming of Age in Mississippi, Intruder 
in the Dust, Inherit the Wind, and others. All Language Arts courses 
willrequire regular writing and reading in and out of class. Students 
are encouraged to consult their English teachers for guidance in the selection of achallenging course of study that 
is challenging and that corresponds with their academic interests. 


The Language Arts Ten program is designed to follow Language Arts Nine. The student will take Language Arts Ten for a full year 
(Semesters A and B). Five (5) credits will be awarded for successful completion of each semester. Successful completion of the core Language 
Arts program (four semesters or two years) will prepare the student for intensively-focused courses in the upper grades. 
































Rules of the Gam 


Public Communication 
Taking Stock 







Russian Literature 
Kaplan SAT (See page 11 
EL99 Russian Literature 


E819 Adolescents in Literature 

This course focuses on young people's lives and the often difficult passage from 
adolescence to adulthood. Works studied may include novels, plays, biographies and 
poetry including The Catcher in the Rye, I Never Promised You A Rose Garden, The Chosen, 
The Chocolate War, The Pigman, and West Side Story. Class activities include journal 
writing, short autobiographical essays, position papers, and oral histories through 
which students can come to grips with their own adolescence and become aware of 
problems commontomany young peopleasthey mature. Major projects includea pen 
pal project with a rural school. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E821 Selected Short Fiction 

This course presents a study of the style and form of short fiction. Emphasis will be 
placed on short stories, novellas, one-act and short plays and on poetry. Texts include 
Points of View and One-Act Plays. Students should gain insight into form, characteriza- 
tion, plot, setting, and theme as reflected in each genre. The skills of critical reading 
and literary analysis are developed in the examination of each form. Students will 
experiment with various narrative and dramatic writing forms. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E823 Shakespeare Without Tears 

Students will study Shakespeareas the product of his age and as the most often quoted 
writer inthe English language. They will learn to understand his language, rhyme, and 
meter through short poems (sonnets) and will read famous highlights from his plays 
before moving on to two complete plays. Writing assignments will include “Missing 
Scenes from Shakespeare,” “Sonnet Raps,” and modern interpretations of the bard. 
Students will view video tapes of various plays and may attend one or more live 
productions. ; 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E825 The Literary Hero , 

Through the study of literature, students willexamine the characteristics of heroesand 
heroines inmythology and the literature of the Bible. Selected examples willshow why 
these characters serve as models for later literary figures. Materials may include The 
Legends of King Arthur, When The Legends Die, A Day in the Life of oan Denisovich and One 
Flew Over The Cuckoo's Nest, as well as selected short stories, poems and non-fiction. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


English Language Arts Electives Grades 11 & 12 


With the advice and support of parents, English teachers, and guidance counselors, students inthe 11thand 12th grades will choose fro: 
An integrated approach to English language arts is emphasized: all courses include reading, writing, speaking, listening and lan; 
writing process and require students to write frequently ina variety of forms and contexts, including journal, essay, story, 


Semester A (September-January) Semester B (January-June) 

E819 Adolescents in Literature E819 Adolescents in Literature 

E823 Shakespeare Without Tears E821 Selected Short Fiction ‘Health in Literature and Life 

E824 Communication in Media E823 Shakespeare Without Tears All About? Reading, Writing, & Life 
E825 Literary Hero E824 Communication and Media y Thinking & Writing - Essential Themes 
E840 Writing About Literature E825 Literary Hero y and Writing on Human Values 

E841 Semiotics I E840 Writing About Literature 

E843 Literature of Groups in Conflict E842 Semiotics II F 

E846 Shakespeare Science Fiction Rules of the Game 

E847 Survey of American Literature I E871 Disease and Health in Literature and Life 

E850 Women in Literature 9 Taking Stock 

E860 Advanced Language Study H99 Onesimus Project 

E862 Advanced Placement English (Full year) EL99 Russian Literature 

E863 Film As Literature X451 Pluralism in Twentieth Century America 

E864 Great Authors 

E865 Readings in English Literature - Part I Suggested Drama Courses forEnglish Credit 
Bipeen enced Writing D950 Play Writing (Semester A) 


‘What's It All About? Reading, Writing, & Life 
Reading, Thinking & Writing - Essential Themes 
Reading and Writing on Human Values 

Writing on the Computer 


Onesimus Project Seminar 


Kaplan SAT (See page 11) 
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D022 Public Communications (Semester B) 
(See Course Descriptions under Dramatic Arts) 


llaborations with th T. 
for English Credit (See course descriptions under RSTA) 
Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program 
Cambridge Polaroid Technical Internship Program 
Community Leadership and Service Corps 
Starting a REAL Business 
Harvard Facilities Management Program 
Health and Human Services Pathway 
Media Studies Collaborative 
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E824 Communications and Mass Media 

This course presents a study of techniques and themes basic to the mass media (radio, 
television, film and print journalism). Texts will include Understanding Media and 
short readings including scripts of TV and radio presentations, media criticism and 
newspaper and magazine articles. Special attention will be given to the role of 
advertising in the media. Writing assignments will require careful, technical and 
detailed analyses of mass media presentations. Library research also may be required. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E840 Writing About Literature 

This course will allow students to read critically and analyze works in the various 
literary genres. Students will develop good reading habits, critical thinking, and 
personal response to literature. They will produce written themes regularly. Writing 
skills will be addressed through use of the Writing Center, peer revision and personal 
editing. Students will be encouraged to explore /respond to examples of “literature.” 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E841 Semiotics I E842 Semiotics II 

Semiotics is the study of signs and systems of communication. A sign is anything used 
to convey meaning - a word, a picture, a gesture. Through a series of readings, 
experiments in perception and language games, and investigation of contrasting 
systems of communication - animal and human, instinctual and cultural, foreign and 
domestic - students will explore the range of knowledge and behavior that underlies 
humankind’s capacity to speak. Readings will include The Miracle Worker, Alice in 
Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass. As a major project, students will create their 
own languages - including a grammar, a phonology, a vocabulary, and a writing 
system. The aim of the course is to have students develop adeeper understanding and 
appreciation of language. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester. 


E843 Literature of Groups in Conflict 

This course is designed to provide the student witha broader perspective of American 
literature through the study of works by minority writers, including Silko, Kingston, 
Wilson, Walker, Douglass, and Haley. Through reading, discussion and writing, 
students will achieve a deeper understanding of minority group problems and 
conflicts as expressed in their writings. Student papers as well as active classroom 
discussion are important in this course. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 
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E845 Science Fiction 

This course will examine science fiction from the earliest classics of such writers as 
Jules Verne, Mary Shelley, and H.G.Wells to the modern works of Isaac Asimov, 
Arthur C. Clarke, Ray Bradbury and Rod Serling. The course examines the various, 
methods, purposes and types of science fiction. Active participation in class discus- 
sion, writing an original science fiction story, and outside reading of at least one science 
fiction novel may be required. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E846 Shakespeare 


Students will read and discuss in deptha minimumof four plays each semester, chosen 
by the class from among the comedies and tragedies (and perhaps one history). 
Possibilities include Much Ado About Nothing, The Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, Othello, 
King Lear, As You Like It, and Hamlet. Examinations will be open-book and will require 
in-depth knowledge of the text ofthe play and its ideas. Several essays will be required, 
addressing themes in the plays (e.g., ambition, love, prejudice and heroism). One 
medium lengthterm paper will be required, and one project, which may take any form: 
print, sculpture, clay, drawing, or other medium, representing scenes froma play or 
artifacts of the Elizabethan era. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester. 


E847 Survey of American Literature I 

This course surveys chronologically the work of noted authors who represent America’s 
rich literary heritage. It includes the poetry, drama, novels, short stories and non- 
fiction selections of authors of both sexes, from diverse races, ethnicities, and regions. 
Designed to complement the Advanced Placement US. History course, it will cover in 
the first semester the period from the European discovery of the New World to the 
closing of the American frontier. This consideration of the great achievement in 
American thought and creativity will enhance our historical understanding of the 
country that is ours by birth or adoption. Students will write frequently and will learn 
to write an argument, a research question and a research paper. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Semester. Students who take this course will also take Adv. Placement U.S. History. 


E848 Survey of American Literature II 

This course continues the chronological survey of America’s literary heritage to 
complement Advanced Placement U.S. History. Semester two will focus onthe period 
from about 1900 tothe present. All genres of literature will be considered, to illuminate 
the understanding of historical events of the period. Students will write frequently, for 
a variety of purposes and audiences. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Semester. Students who take this course will also take Advanced Placement U.S. History. 


E849 20th Century Literature 

Students in this course will explore’ world literature through the works of major 
writers. Emphasis will be placed on reading for understanding, enjoyment and the 
development of analytical skills. Students will trace significant ideas as they appear 
throughout world literature. Regular writing assignments will be based on the 
reading. Authors to be covered may include Walker, Olsen, Swenson, Faulkner, 
Conrad, Camus, Hesse, Sartre, Kafka, Kazantzakis, Solzhenitsyn, Achebe, Dinesen 
and Mishima. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E850 Women in Literature 

Together we will read, discuss, and write analytically and creatively about women in 
literature created (mostly) by women. We will examine the various roles women play 
in society and family: woman as girl, daughter, adult, wife, mother, grandmother, 
friend, lover, heterosexual, lesbian, worker, intellectual, homemaker, and as the 
embodiment of good and evil. We will read works by Bronte, Morrison, Tan, Dorris, 
Dinesen, Shaw, Kingsolver, and more. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E860 Advanced Language Study 

This course is for students who are college oriented and desire intensive study of 
language skills. The course helps students become more proficient in standard 
English, particularly as measured by standardized tests. The content of the course 
allows students to gain practice in reading comprehension, word analogies, usageand 
vocabulary building. ; 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous English courses 
or approval of instructor. 


E861 Ancient Literature and Mythology 

This course offers students the opportunity to read, discuss, and write about a broad 
«sampling ofthe great works of ancient literature including works by Homer, Sophocles 

and Aeschylus. In addition, some background in mythology, legends and folklore 

from around the world will be included to explore the roots and influences of our 

literary tradition. Modern works which use ancient themes may also be assigned. 

Compositions, both creative and expository, will be assigned regularly. Each student 

will design and complete a cultural study project. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous English courses 

or approval of instructor and English coordinator. 


E862 Advanced Placement English 


This course is designed for seniors as an advanced placement collegiate level offering 
for those students willing and able to sustain an English course of this rigorous 
character. The aim of the course is to refine the writing skills and appreciation of 
literature of its students, The means used for the achievement of this aim are biweekly 
essays of 400 to 600 words and intensive consideration of the aesthetics of the four 
literary genres: drama, prose fiction, prose nonfiction and poetry through close 
analysis of selected examples of these types of literature; e.g. Macbeth, 27 Contemporary 
Essays, Antigone, Everyman, The Glass Menagerie, Far From the Madding Crowd, The Rape 
of the Lock, The Deserted Village, Invisible Man, She Stoops to Conquer, The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, Pygmalion, etc. In addition weekly rhetoric exercises calculated to 


hone the writing skills of the students will be assigned. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12, Length: 2 Semesters A&B. Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous English 
courses or approval of instructor and English coordinator. It is expected that each student take the Advanced Placement 
Achievement Test. 


E863 Film As Literature (Hollywood Comes to CRLS) 


The thrust of this course is to view films based on literature and analyze the transition 
witha specific focus on the relative effectiveness of each medium to convey story line, 
theme and symbolic references. There will be several papers including written reviews 


ofall films and a final paperanalyzing a specific workin both mediums. Works studied 
include One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest, The Loved One, Rebecca, The Patriot Game, The 
African Queen and The Maltese Falcon. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E864 Great Authors (Authors You Should Have Read Before Graduation) 


The focus of this course will be on representative literature by some of the world’s great 
authors... women and men, American and international... whose literature continues 
to provoke and shape our thinking. We will research the life and times of each author, 
and then through selected readings examine literary styles and recurring themes. We 
will choose among writers such as: Dickens, Angelou, Shakespeare, Solzhenitsyn, 
Steinbeck, Cisneros, Tolstoy, Lagerloff, Baldwin, Woolf, O'Neill, Beckett, Waugh, 
O'Connor, Hemingway, Wright and Sartre. Students must be prepared to do indepen- 
dent research reading and writing. Everyone is expected to make at least one formal 


presentation to the class, and participate in discussions. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E865 Readings in English Literature: Part I 

This course offers selections in the poetry, drama, fiction and nonfiction of major 
English writers from the Beowulf poet to John Milton. Students will read, analyze, 
discuss, and write about the important works of writers including Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Donne. The reading will be challenging but accessible. The composition 
work, consisting of biweekly essays suggested by and/or related to the reading, will 
be approached through a study of Warriner’s Complete Course or some comparable 
text, along with fundamental grammar review and vocabulary study where necessary 
from Warriner’s and the Manter Hall English Review Exercises series. Outside reading 


for each literary periods will be required. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 
Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous English courses or approval of instructor. 


E866 Readings in English Literature: Part II 

This course follows the same general guidelines and has similar course requirements 
as Part I (see above); however, the literature covered will begin with late 17th century 
British authors such as Dryden, Swift, and Fielding and will continue through the 
Romantic period with poets like Keats and Wordsworth and the Victorian era with 
Dickens, Tennyson, and Browning up toand including 20th century works by authors 
such as Shaw, Yeats, Eliot, Joyce and Woolf. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous English courses 
or approval of instructor. 


iy) 


E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 

Students in the Advanced Writing Seminar will write weekly or biweekly papers for 
peer review and revision. Each student will be expected to participate in an ongoing 
writing project, such as tutoring in the Writing Center, writing for the school newspa- 
per, or working on the C.R.LS. Literary Review. The Advanced Seminar covers 
personal, reflective, and critical essays, topic selection, beginnings, transitions, evi- 
dence, conclusions, and research paper techniques. Grammar and mechanics will be 
addressed as necessary, in the context of class papers. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous English courses 
or approval of instructor. 


E869 Rules of the Game 

We will examine those aspects of character that inspire individuals and institutions to 
become successful. We will look at motivational techniques and develop skills in 
negotiation ard problem solving. We will gain understandings about ourselves and 
develop strategies to help us learn better and get the most out of our abilities. We will 
aim to reach a level of achievement commensurate with the expectations of academic 
and business worlds. Class expectations include 75 pages of reading per week, journal 
and essay assignments, and project work. Readings will include The Prince, When 
Nations Die, Managerial Insights from Literature, selected biographies and autobiogra- 
phies, and contemporary and classic novels. Writing assignments will vary, from 
reflective to persuasive, from open-ended to structured. Learning activities will 
include case study, lecture, discussion, interviews, guest speakers, cooperative groups, 
and individual and group projects. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E870 Autobiography 

Inthis course students read and discuss autobiographical writing by professional and 
students writers. Simultaneously, students write about themselves and their lives. 
Students must be willing to share their writing with others in the class and to respond 
to each other’s work to sharpen their critical skills. The writing process is stressed and 
students will regularly write in journals and do several drafts of papers. A final 
autobiographical project is required. This course will be team-taught by teachers from 
the Language Arts and Bilingual-ESL Departments. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E871 Disease and Health in Literature and Life 

What is disease? What are the changing notions of disease and health over time and 
across cultures? In this course, we will study these notions as they appear ina variety 
of texts—literary. historical and journalistic—and in our community. Open to any 


junior or senior, the course is recommended for students in the RSTA-CRLS Health 
and Human Services Pathway (see RSTA section of this catalogue). Course readings/ 
films may include Go Ask Alice, The Bell Jar, Death Be Not Proud, A Death in the Family, 
Terms of Endearment, and others. Writing will include journals, personal reflections, 
interviews, and a research paper. A final project and public presentation is required. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 1 


E872 What's It All About? Reading, Writing, and Life 


This course will use selected readings and student writing to explore life issues, 
personal or public. Readings will show how others have written about life; we will 
write to explore and define memories, patterns and wishes that may be just under the 
surface. The act of writing often forces sufficient thought to be directed to an issue that 
itbecomesclearerto us even ifit is written to be read by someone else. Possible student 
projects include an autobiography, a family heritage project, a community profile, a 
career exploration, or an inquiry into a current public issue. Teaching resources 
include Wild Mind: Living the Writer's Life and Writing to Learn: How to Write—and Think 
Clearly About Any Subject At All. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E873 Reading, Thinking and Writing about Essential Themes 
This course offers students an opportunity to explore important issues through 
reading, thinking and writing in a comfortable workshop atmosphere. Students will 
select readings in thematic areas with assistance from theteacherand thelibrary media 
specialists. Such thematic areas might include the technological age, the American 
scene, the world of work, social issues, and music and the arts. Discussions and 
exercises in critical thinking will supplement open-ended writings based on the 
reading. A research paper or project will be required, for public presentation. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


Kaplan SAT Prep 

The Stanley H. Kaplan Educational Center, leaders inSAT prep for over 50 years, 
offers youa one quarter course, 5 days each week, to help youattain your best SAT 
score. Kaplan Test Prepis an intensive program for serious students. Students will 
review substantive verbal and math material, with an emphasis on developing 
test-taking techniques and strategies. In order to participate inthe SAT course the 
student must have successfully completed Algebra I, Geometry and the grade 9 
and 10 core English. 


If enough students are interested, there will be a 7:30 A.M. class. Credits: 2.5 for the entire course; Length: 
1 quarter; Students must take both the English and Math sections. There is a fee for materials. 


Please register as follows; 
7:30 A.M. Class 
ecba/mcba 
ecbb/mcbb 
ecbc/mebe 
ecbd/mcbd 


During the School Day 

ecbw/mcbw Seniors 1st quarter 
Seniors/Juniors 2nd quarter 
Juniors 3rd quarter 


Seniors 1st quarter 
Seniors/Juniors 2nd quarter 
Juniors 3rd quarter 
Juniors 4th quarter 





E897 Writing on Computers 

This course is designed for students who wish to develop their fluency and ability to 
express themselves in writing. Students at all degrees of experience will find new and 
exciting ways to approach writing tasks and to improve their ability to write well and 
fluently. Peer review and editing are emphasized. Basic typing skills are required and 
access to a computer is useful but not essential. Computer time beyond the class period 
will be made available to students enrolled in the class. This course requires appropri- 
ate reading and daily writing assignments, and a willingness to do independent work 
in the computer lab to gain ease with the process of writing and with the computer as 
a writing tool. The course is available in both semesters and may be available as a 
second semester for students enrolled in Word Processing (B899) in the Business 


Department. 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. Passing grade in Typing I or equivalent is desirable. 


E898/E899 Independent Study English 

Students may apply to do extensive study to develop more understanding and 
appreciation of someaspect of English language arts which is not covered inthe course 
offerings. The applicant, in collaboration with a language arts faculty sponsor, must 
submit a specific study plan for the approval of the language arts coordinator at the 
beginning of the semester. This plan must include extensive reading and writing, a 
major project and a public exhibition of finished work. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. Prerequisite: Teacher recommendation and Coordinator approval of 
student application. 


EE99 Taking Stock 

This cooperative course, team taught by members of the Language Arts and Business 
Education Departments, is designed for students interested in the investment world 
asa possible career choice or as a means to explore alternatives to their present savings 
account. You will learn how to write in technical, business style using the vocabulary 
of the investment world. You will be able to read and interpret a financial prospectus 
and report your findings to the classs. You will use a word processing program to 
prepare class reports; a spreadsheet program to track your performance; and a 
database program to analyze historical financial data. All students will create personal 
investment portfolios and prepare written progress reports for the class. Selected 
readings will be assigned throughout the semester. Representatives of the financial 
community will visit the class. “Taking Stock” will be available in both semesters. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester. 


EH99 Onesimus Project 

This course offers juniors and seniorsthe opportunity to participate inreal multicultural 
curriculum research and development. Students and teachers will work together to 
develop multicultural units and courses for actual use in the school. Students will 
develop reading, writing, speaking, and research skills as they consider various 
perspectives on multiculturalism and various models for curriculum development. 
Students will present their work in a public exhibition near the end of the course. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester. 


EL99 Russian Literature 

This course, team-taught by a Russian teacher and a language arts teacher, will survey 
modern Russian literature. We will read novels, drama, epic poetry and short stories 
from such writers as Pushkin, Chekhov and Solzhenitsyn. We will also correspond 
with students from St. Petersburg, Russia School 238. We will read some very new 
literature, and the Russian and CRLS students will assess each other’s reactions. Some 
students will compare literature in translation. Daily assignments will include 
analysis and discussion. We will also view Russian films, and produce short papers. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 














ard curriculum students will work together to explore the ways in which 


ights, students will gain insight into the historical 
: ae 


tives: 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS 
In collaboration with the Rindge School of 
Technical Arts, the English Language Arts 
Department participates in several special projects 
in Integrated Studies and Youth Apprenticeship. 


* The Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program 
* Cambridge Polaroid Technical Internship Program 

¢ The Media Studies Collaborative : 

* Making a Difference: Community Studies and Service 
* Starting a REAL Business 

* Harvard Facilities Management Program 

¢ Health Careers Apprenticeship 


Participants in these programs earn full credit in language arts and/or social 
studies. In most cases, admission is by application and interview. See pro- 
gram descriptions under Rindge School of Technical Arts in this catalog, and 
consult your guidance counselor or the R.S.T.A. office for further informa- 
tion. 


READING 





STAFF — Carole Mikelson 





All Reading Department courses are characterized by an emphasis upon the specific, 
individualized needs and concerns of each student who enrolls and participates in the 
various programs of academic instruction offered by this department. The_ultimate 
goals of such an effort are twofold: 


1) To develop further the capabilities and maximize the potential of each learner in the 
attainment of increased proficiency in the areas of reading, thinking and study skills. 


2) To foster in our students an understanding and appreciation of the reading process 
that will enable them to not only utilize their reading capabilities for the gathering of 
knowledge and information, but to also view reading as an activity that will provide joy 
and entertainment throughout their lives. 


Students generally enroll in Reading for a full year: two semesters. First semester 
courses end in “01”; second semester courses end in “02”. The student should be 
enrolled in two linked or consecutive semesters. Five (5) credits will be awarded for 
the successful completion of each semester. 


R991 S.A.T. Preparation 

This short term course offers the student the opportunity to prepare for the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. He/she is introduced to the format, content and test-taking strategies 
that are applicable to the SAT. Students will be made aware of resources that will be 
useful in preparing for the exam, as well as self-help guides and the availability of 
tutoring assistance. Each student will be administered a complete SAT battery; the 
results of which will be scored and analyzed in order to pinpoint student's strengths 
and weaknesses and, based upon that analysis, recommend further study for the 


student. This course is recommended for Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors. 
Credits: Variable; course may be audited, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Less than one quarter, 
Prerequisite: Permission of Instructor 


THE HOUSE A 


LEARNING CENTER 


William Reagan, Jr. 





ENGLISH CREDIT IN DRAMATIC ARTS DEPARTMENT 


The following courses offer English elective credit for juniors and seniors. 


D950 Playwriting 
A one-semester course for students interested in 
writing and producing original plays. We will de- 
velop scripts from topics suggested by the students 
and from other sources such as current or historical 
events, creative writing assignments, improvisation 
and newspaper stories. We will learn the techniques 
of playwriting (dramatic structure, characterization, 
creation of effective dialogue, revision, etc.) as well as 
the basics of theatrical production. Improvisation will be used as a tool for 
exploring the principles presented in the class; acting experience is NOT 
required. Each student will complete a one-act play by the end of the semester 
and, if time and circumstance permit, will present a productionof student works 
in the Studio Theatre. JUNIORS AND SENIORS MAY TAKE THIS COURSE 
AS AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,1112, Length: Semester A 


D022 Public Communication 

A practical course in communication designed for students who are uncomfort- 
able with speaking in public but who recognize that everyone needs to do so 
sooner or later — in college or job interviews, as part of daily work, as a 
requirement for successful relationship building. The student will learn how to 
organize, develop and write a speech, how to use language convincingly, how 
to present oneself in a poised, confident manner and how to speak effectively 
without benefit of prior preparation. Attention will be paid to developing the 
student's confidence and the strength and clarity of the student's voice. Specific 
areas of study will include public speaking, persuasion, argumentation, radio 
and TV broadcasting, oral interpretation, conversation and interview tech- 
niques. JUNIORS AND SENIORS MAY TAKE THIS COURSE 

AS AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester B 


Full courses will 
meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 


Dr. John P. Sennott 


R101/102 Reading Lab I 
R201/202 Reading Lab II 
R301/302 Reading Lab III 
R401/402 Reading Lab IV ’ 


These courses are designed primarily for students who are having difficulty in 
demonstrating difficulty in developing necessary levels of competence in basic read- 
ing and study skill activites. Based upon a careful, complete assessment of each 
learner's strengths and weaknesses, an individualized program of instruction will be 
tailored to the specific needs of that student. The goal of such an effort is to enable the 
youngster to develop his/her reading/thinking/study skills ability level to the point 
where the student will be able to function in an effective and efficient manner in all 
other courses on the student's academic schedule, as well as in any reading situation 
or activity that the student encounters beyond and outside of the secondary school 
environment. This course is a subsitute for the standard English course and meets the 


Language Arts graduation requirement. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Reading team referral; students may not select this course or 
enroll until a waiver referral process has been completed; see your guidance counselor or any reading teacher for details. 





Reading Lab I is primarily for Freshmen; Reading Lab II for Sophomores; 
Reading Lab III for Juniors; Reading Lab IV for seniors. 


R020 Critical Reading/Thinking/Study Strategies 

An individualized and group program of instruction will be developed to assist 
students in their efforts to improve their vocabulary, word recognition, and study 
skills, as wellas their overall reading comprehension capabilities and speed of reading 
levels. A series of diagnostic procedures will be utilized in order to devise a prescrip- 
tive set of uctivities that will address the specific needs and concerns of each partici- 
pant. This course is intended for those students whose academic skills are approxi- 
mately at or above grade level and who wish to further refine and develop those 


capabilities. This course is an elective: it is taken in addition to the student's regular 
English course offered by the Language Arts Department. 

Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester, Prerequisite: Teacher or Guidance Counselor 
recommendation 2 
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Lynne Yeamans, Director 


Maxine Berry George Greenidge Alfred Priest 
Lance Dottin Clyde McCarthy Linda Town 
Edward Fratto John Noble Michael Weaver 


STAFF 
William Bates, Assistant Director 


Kim DeAndrade, Health Staff Developer 


Joseph Moran, Pool Technical Assistant 
Annie Powers, Clerk 


Doris Martin, Instructional Aide 
Walter McDonough, Instructional Aide 








All students must pass 16 credits in physical education including a swimming course. Each student must also obtain five credits in 9th Grade Health Education. Course work will 
include activities in fitness, individual and dual sports, team sports, aquatics, and adventure courses. Students should participate in a regularly scheduled physical education class. 


Students who fail to meet the requirements will not graduate. 


CREDIT—Physical Education and Health is awarded ona credit basis by quarter. A course 
meeting 3 times per eight day cycle = 1.25 credits; a course meeting 6 times per 8 day cycle 
= 2.5 credits. Each student must meet designated course requirements to earn credit. 
Otherwise, a failure (F) will be recorded and the quarter’s work must be made up. 


MEDICAL— Students who have medical problems will obtain a medical evaluation form 
from the Director of Health, Physical Educa- 

tion & Athletics and have their personal physi- 

cian fill out the requested information. Stu- 

dents whose medical problems do require an 

exemption from physical education will not be 

given any credit. 


UNIFORM—FEach student will wear appro- 
priate clothing for the activity. A jersey, pair of 
shorts, or warm up pants, socks and sneakers 
are required for participation in the gym. Pool 
wear requires a bathing suit, cap for long hair, 
and a towel. 


GRADE NINE PROGRAM—AIl 9th graders participate in Physical Education which 
includes swimming and Health Education. The Health Education courseis held 3 times per 
8 day cycle. The Physical Education program is conducted 3 times per 8 day cycle. Students 
who are registered in the dance program in lieu of Physical Education must pass a 
swimming course and earn 5 credits in Health before they graduate. (Students’ schedules 
may be modified to accommodate their assigned program, ie. House A, Academy, 
Leadership, and so forth.) 


‘ 


Physical Education GRADE NINE 


: P171, Pi72, P173, P174—First year students participate in Health, Physical 
: Education and Safety. This curriculum includes swimming, fitness, dual : 
: sports, and team sports. Students participate in one course from each : 








| program area during each quarter. 





Aquatics ° Fitness ¢ Weight Training 
Adventure Activities * Team Sports 


HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FH 170 Grade 9 Health & Physical Education 

- “Transition Challenge” 
The new Grade 9 Health/Physical Education curriculum isan interdisciplinary 
approach to Health that integrates Health, Exercise, Sport and Adventure. A 
primary focus of this program is to provide students with Prevention and 
Intervention Programs through a House-Based Team Approach. Health and 
Physical Education are taught by the same teacher, who is also a member of the 
student’s House Student Support Team. Students will be assigned to the course 
by house so that their class activities can be integrated with house-based 
transition activities. Student Mentors, trained upper class students from the 
same house, will play a major role in the teaching of the exercise, sport and 
adventure activities. This integrated course stresses the development of self- 
esteem and provides students an opportunity to discuss their feelings, attitudes 
and values about health related topics. Life skills such as communication, 
decision-making, resisting peerand media pressure, coping with feelings, using 
Tesources and getting along in families are taught. Individual Health units seek 
to increase students’ knowledge of sexuality, drugs, alcohol, nutrition, personal 
health, violence and disease prevention. 
Credits: 5 Health | 5 Physical Education, Grade Level: 9, Length: All Year, Multi-Levelled. 





ELECTIVE PROGRAM—Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors participate in an elective pro- 
gram. Students elect at least one activity per term sequence . During the three (3) academic 
years, it is recommended that the student take two(2) fitness activities, two (2) individual/ 
dual activities, and two (2) team sport activities. 


LEVELS—Courses will be offered in four categories: the first category is Basic or Beginner (B). 
The student's experience in the activity is 
limited. The second is Intermediate (I). The 
student has had some exposure to the activ- 
ityand wishes toimprove her /his basicskills. 
The third is Advanced (A). The student, who 
at this level has mastered the fundamentals 
of the activity, is ready for an in-depth expe- 
rience in the particular skill area. The fourth 
is an Open or Multi-Levelled category (ML). 
Allstudents, regardless of ability, are eligible 
to participate. 


WAIVER—Grade 11 and grade 12 C.R.LS. 

student athletes who are: 1.) bona fide inter- 
scholastic team members as defined and governed by the Massachusetts Interscholastic 
Athletic Association; 2.) team members for one entire interscholastic sport season; 3.) unable 
to schedule a full academic program of their choice; 4.) enrolled in at least 5 major subjects in 
addition to Physical Education are eligible to petition for a waiver which will exempt them 
from 1.25 physical education credits, up to a maximum of 5.0 physical education credits per 
year. Waiver petitions must be received in the Athletic Office during the school year in which 
the student participates in the sport. Waivers are not retroactive. 





PERSONAL HEALTH & SAFETY 





FC11 Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation 
The standard Red Cross Community CPR course will be taught. If the student 


successfully completes the written and practical tests, a certificate will be awarded. 
Credits: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 


FF22 Standard First Aid 
The standard Red Cross First Aid course will be taught. If the student successfully 


completes the written and practical tests, a certificate will be awarded. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 


FL34 Violence Prevention 


This course will cover the basics of violence prevention and peer mediation, including 
win-win solutions, communication skills, de-escalating violence and basics of the peer 
mediation interview. This skills learned in this course will also prove very helpful for 


students working as Peer Leaders or Student Mentors. 
Credits: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: 1 quarter 


FY33 Stress Management 

The focus of this course is to teach and to have students practice positive responses to 
“stressful” situations. Methods of relaxation, breathing techniques, exercise,and good 
nutrition will be emphasized. In addition students who want to stop smoking 


cigarettes are encouraged to enroll. 
Credits:1.25, Periods: 3/8 day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-levelled 


FY41, FY42, FY43, FY44 College Student Athlete 


This course has been prepared for the student athlete. It will give them an accessible 
source of information needed to helpthem formulate their college plans. The areas that 
will be covered are: self inventory,the world of work, personal motivation, selecting 
‘a college, and financial aid. This course contains enough information to sustain all 
student athletes searching for the right school. Additional input will be gathered from 
the school’s guidance counselors and coaches. 

Credits: 1.25, Periods:3/8 day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11, 12, Length:Quarter 
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YOUTH LEADERSHIP 





PL10 Health Is Us 

In this unique course, taught in collaboration with R.S.T.A., students will become 
health educators. They will learn to planand conduct health educationactivities which 
help chiidren and teens examine attitudes that influence their lives every day: the way 
they invite or avoid violence and injury, the abuse of alcohol, tobacco and other drugs, 
ways.of dealing with feelings, and ways of thinking about sexuality and gender. 
Students will teach other students in grade 9 Health classes and can be paid to conduct 
numerous health education activities and projects with children, teens, and parents. 


Ideal for students who wish to explore careers in education or health. 
Credits: 10; Periods: 6/8 day cycle; Grade Level: 10,11; Length: Year 


FIN1, FIN2, FIN3, FIN4 Health Education Internship 

This is open to Juniors and Seniors who have successfully completed Health Is Us, 
have been trained as a peer mentor and have participated as a physical education or 
health mentor. Students will be responsible for planning, conducting and evaluating 
a series of health education lessons with students K-8. They will prepare, practice, 
debrief and evaluate their teaching experiences in weekly classes backat school. If you 
have had these peer leadership trainings and you are interested in applying for this 
new course, you will need to have permission through the Health and Physical 


Education nt. 
Credits: 20 Health, Periods: two 6/8day cycles, Grade Level: 11,12 Length: Year 


PM71, PM72, PM73, PM74 Student Mentors/Physical Educ. 

The Health/Physical Education Department is working with individual Houses at 
CRLS to establish Student Mentoring Programs. The selected student mentors will 
learn mentoring, leadership and role modelling skills by participating in a 2 day 
training that will integrate adventure, sports and leadership. activities. After the 
training they will be given the opportunity as 10th, 11th and 12th graders to earn some 
of their Physical Education credits as student mentors and teaching assistants in 
Physical Education and adventure classes under the direction of their house-based 
Health/ Physical Education teacher. These trained student mentors will also be 
qualified to participate in other mentoring activities under the direction of their House 
Administrators and other house-based staff members. This course is animportant part 
ofthe new “Transition Challenge” Health/Physical Education curriculum. Particular 
attention will be given to having these student mentors work with CRLS 9th graders 
who are all making the difficult transition from smaller elementary schools into our 


one large high school. 


Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable; See tae he ee peas ee 
with their student mentor supervisor, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter (can repeat). 


FM71, FM72, FM73, FM74 Student Mentor-Health 

Students that have successfully completed Health Is Us, will have an opportunity to 
work with Freshmen Health Classes. These PEER health educators will work with the 
Health teachers facilitating classroom activities and lessons. Students that have not 
passed Health Is Us,must-have written permission from the appropriate Health 
teacher. The curriculum will follow the THTM model. 

Credits: Variable, Periods, Variable; student mentors will be expected to meet once per week (either before or after school) 
with their student mentor supervisor, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter (can repeat) 


“T really believe that the Peer 
Mentoring Program has certainly 
helped me to feel more comfortable 
about myself, in relation to my peers 
and my family. I feel that Iam more 
self-assured than I was asa freshman 


and more comfortable speaking out 
on issues and expressing myself in 


groups.” 


Talia Siemen ’95 
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SPORTS 


PB12, PB13 Basketball I 

The focus of this course is on skills basic to the game: pivoting, passing, moving with 
and without the ball, and shooting. Skill tests will be utilized to measure individual 
improvements. Knowing the fundamental rules, fouls and violations, and working as 


a team will also be an emphasis. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods:3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 





PB22, PB23 Basketball II 
Students at this level know the basic rules. The focus will be on refining the skills of the 
various types of passes, of lay up shots, jump shots, free throws, and of offensive and 


defensive play. Skill tests will be administered. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, Prerequisite: PB12 or PB13 or 
basketball experience 


PV11, PV14 Volleyball I 


This unit emphasizes four basic skills: the bump, set, spike, and the serve as well as 
positioning on the court for effective play. This course is not recreational volleyball. 
Students are expected to practice skill techniques. Skill level will be measured with 
volleyball skill tests. Students will also become familiar with the rules governing the 


game. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 


PV21, PV24 Volleyball II 


This level of volleyball includes a review of the basic bump, set, spike and serve. Other 
areas to be covered include the overhand serve, the dig with a slide recovery, and 
setting blocks. 

Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, Prerequisite: PV11, PV14, or 
volleyball team experience 


PR11, PR14 Recreational Games 

This course consists of a variety of games which encourages group cohesiveness in 
both competitive and non-competitive situations. Some games will be modified from 
sports activities and be familiar. Other will not. There will be tag games and fun twists 
to “old” games. Students will also have the opportunity to design their own games. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 


PX12, PX13 Badminton I 


This course is an introductory unit cov- 
ering racket selection, grip, forehand 
and backhand strokes, and serving tech- 
niques. The emphasis is on hand-eye 
coordination and body positioning for 
efficient play. 

Credit:1.25, Periods:3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, 
Length: Quarter, Basic 


PT11, PT14 Tennis I 


This course serves as a basic introduc- 
tory unit for tennis. Emphasis is placed 
on skill development, forehand and backhand strokes and serving. Modified games 
will be played in order to provide as much skill practice as possible. A tennis skills test 
will be given. 

Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 





PT21, PT24 Tennis II 


Intermediate tennis includes a review of the basic serve, forehand and backhand 
strokes, and the rules of the game. Emphasis is placed on improving volleying skills, 
net play and serving techniques by more efficient footwork and body position. 
Evaluation will be conducted by rating doubles play. 

Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, Prerequisite PT11, PT14 or 
tennis experien.e 


PT34 Tennis III 


Students are expected to demonstrate fundamental tennis skills in a consistent and 
efficient manner. Focus is placed on the skills and strategies of playing singles and 
doubles in order to play a high level of tennis. 


Credits: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Advanced, Prerequisite: PT21 or permission 
of instructor 


FITNESS 


PD14 Dance Aerobics 

This course is a fitness program emphasizing moving 
with the beat. Students practice and create dance 
routines while increasing individual endurance lev- 
els, 

Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, 
Multi-Levelled 


sors 


PW11, PW12, PW13, PW14 Weight Training 

The focus of this course is the improvement of muscle tone and muscle strength. 
Muscle groups and their functions will be studied. Students plan workouts based on 
specific muscle groups and then exercise using the universal machines, free weights 


and Natutilus equipment. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 


PE11, PE14 Exercise Aerobics 

This course provides an opportunity for students to focus on fitness. Exercises which 
may be performed to contemporary music are designed to raise heart rates so that 
cardio-respiratory (heart-lungs) fitness may be improved. Students will be taught to 
take their own pulse (a measure of heart rate) to determine whether or not the exercise 
was beneficial. Nutrition, weight control, and exercise are key elements of the course. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 


PN11, PN14 Nutrition/Exercise Fitness 

This course informs the students of specific techniques used to appraise one’s physical 
well being. Students assess their own fitness level. A combination of recommendations 
for healthy nutritional practices (diet) and specific exercise programs give the students 
a firm basis for the development of a personal wellness program. Class time is divided 


between classroom instruction and fitness workouts. 
Credits: 1.25,Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-levelled 


IN@)EFWULES) 








PS14 Non Swimmer 
Basic water survival skills, adjustment to the water and skills for the Red Cross 
beginner and advanced beginner certificate are covered. Students will be subdivided 


into the appropriate ability level for this beginner course. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 


PS24 Advanced Beginner/Intermediate Swimmers 
This course is the Red Cross Intermediate Swimmer level program. The student is 
comfortable in the deep water and is ready to practice the skills needed in order to be 
amore proficient swimmer. These skills include the scissors kick, the breast stroke, the 


crawl, the elementary backstroke and a five minute swim. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods:3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Red Cross 
Advanced Beginner Certificate 


PS34 Swimming for Fitness 

The goal of this course is to improve cardiovascular fitness by swimming continuous 
laps. Skill instruction is provided in order to gain more efficient swimming strokes. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Red Cross 
Intermediate Certificate 


PS42 Life Guard Training I 
This course provides instruction in the Red Cross Life Guard Training program. The 
unit requires two consecutive quarters for completion. CPRand First Aid certifications 


are required for most life guard positions. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Levél: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Advanced, Prerequisite: Red Cross Swimmers 
Level4. 


PS53 Life Guard Training II 

This course is part II of PS42. If the student passes the written and practical tests a Red 
Cross certificate will be awarded. Receiving the certificate will permit the student to 
apply fora position of life guard. CPRand First Aid certifications are required for most 
positions. 

Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8 day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, 


PS63 Basic Water Rescue 

This course will provide students with general water safety information for individu- 
als, community groups and families. This course is designed to create an awareness of 
causes and prevention of water accidents, to develop a desire to be safe, and to 
encourage health and safe water recreation. This course does not certify a student to 


be a lifeguard. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8 day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic, Prerequisite; Pass Beginner Swimming 


ADVENTURE (UMPA) 









PA12, PA13 Indoor Adventure Ropes Course 

Indoor Adventure Ropes Course: Project Adventure is a nationally accepted public 
school version of the renowned Outward Bound program. U.M.P.A. is our URBAN 
MODIFICATION OF PROJECT ADVENTURE. This course consists of a series of 
increasingly challenging projects and activities in which confidence, self-esteem, 
group trust, and cooperation are built as students conquer each successive challenge. 
These activities include non-competitive New Games and “Non-Games”, Ropes 
Course obstacles (low and high), group initiative and group trust problems. Inexpe- 
rienced and experienced students are needed. The object of the High School Adven- 
ture Curriculum isto havethe students take responsibility forthemselves on the ropes. 
Belaying techniques will be taught and reviewed. This responsibility will be trans- 
ferred from the teacher to the students. Upperclass students who want to become 


. adept at these activities and learn how to belay will be encouraged to do some 


“mentoring” in the 9th grade program. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled 


PA31 Canoeing (Fall) 

Students enrolled in this course will learn canoeing, drown-proofing and other water 
safety skills in the War Memorial Physical Education Facility and Pool. During an 
actual canoe trip, which takes place on the Concord River in the area of the historic Old 
North Bridge, students will be able to apply their canoeing skills while appreciating 
the heritage of Revolutionary War. This is an integrated curriculum which may 
contain elements of Social Studies, Science and Photography. A student fee will be 
charged. The class meets each scheduled period during the term and takes an activity- 


centered one day field trip. 
Credit: 1.25, Periods: 3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12,Length: Quarter, Multi-Levelled, Prerequisite: Ability to pass 
Appropriate swimming test 


PA52, PA53 Downhill Skiing (Winter) 

Downhill Skiing is an individualized course for all skiers. The course includes 
instruction in skills, fitness, conditioning, appropriate clothing, equipment and fit- 
tings, etc. Lessons will be given by professional ski instructors at top-ranked ski areas. 
A student fee will be charged. the class meets each scheduled period during the term 
and takes an activity-centered one day field trip. Advanced level courses have trips of 
varying length (2 to 5 days). 

Credit: 1.25, Periods:3/8day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Basic 
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LIFE STUDIES/HOME ECONOMICS 


Full courses will meet every block. Exceptions are noted. 


‘The te Life Studies/Home Enea Department of CRLS presently offers a baely of courses ae to meet your 


needs in the changing times of today’s society. For example: 


*Doyou wish to learn how to plan and prepare creative, delicious meals that help your bi ie trim and ie 
and can be prepared as economically as aw Perhaps you should consider one of the two shia FOOD courses 


— available to you, 


* Maybe your life theme at present focuses on creative, oe sala ts and accessories. - 30, you sgh corieider 


enrolling in our CLOTHING and TEXTILES course. 


Ave Wl Witetastetl ne earning abou} children? A course in CHILD DEV LOPMENT wil. rb you wnderstand he : 
development and management of children from conception through the pre-school years. ey . 


* Do you enjoy working and playing with young children’ ? Ifso, why: not eee working ou : 
Care Centers and Se 20 credits begs our EARLY eae EDL HO fj n 


many personal and societal sora ead oe lag 


: Are you a teenage paren and need. help and support i in ining high school? We have ae pr sm dein 
. to meet your needs. Please Fueen See Oe to be enrolled in the ADOLESCENT PARENTING : 


= _ Remember, no matter which course you lect. to taken Lifestudies/Home Economies, basic concepts 
human relations and survival skills will be learned as.an integral part of all. our 


meeting cee Why not drop in sometime for a vi 





STAFF 
Sherry C. Trella, Coordinator Betsy Bard 


Rhina Framondi Jeanne Funk-Gedies 
Carol Nolan-Kelley 


C072 Food Power 
Food Power is a basic introductory foods lab course. In addition to providing basic 


skills in menu planning, food preparation, serving, and kitchen clean-up, this course . 


offers opportunities for students to experience new foods and explore creative 
approaches to meals. Important concepts and issues in nutritionand consumerism are 


covered. Attendance and class participation are mandatory. 
Credits: 4, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 


C920 All About Food 1 & 2 


All About Foods not only provides hands-on experience working in groups to 
cooperatively plan, prepare, taste and clean up in the foods lab, but also involves class 
work related to consumerism, food preparation skills, and food-related careers. 
Students will also explore basics of good nutrition and weight control as applied to 


diverse cultural and economic styles. 
Credits: 6, Periods: 3 over 8 day cycle, Grade Level: 9,10,11;12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Successful completion of 
previous level 


C060 Prevocational Home Economics 

This course introduces the student to various aspects of foods andclothing. Emphasis 
is placed upon hands on experience in the foods and clothing lab. Students gain 
knowledge of food and clothing preparation techniques. 


Civita Simeone 


consumerism, 
Wen are oo aes forward to 


Denise Belloste Diane Carvalho 
Doris Gilberti Rita Kappers-Alesi 
Lynette Sinclair Suzanne Way 


Clothing 


C070 Clothing and Textiles A (Semester I) 


The course in clothing focuses on clothing, construction, emphasizing design and 
fabrics. For up to 4 years, students can learn construction techniques of increasing 
difficulty, including tailoring and can also learn to design fashions with or without a 
pattern. Each student MUST provide his or her own fabric, patterns, notions, pins, 
hand needle and bobbin. Completion of at least one garment per term and daily work 
in class is required. Extra craft projects could include quilting, stitchery, crocheting, 
knitting, etc. This course is a multi-leveled course designed for the beginner, interme- 
diate and advanced student. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 1, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester I, Multi-Levelled, 

Prerequisite: Successful completion of previous level for Clothing II, III, and IV 





C071 Clothing and Textiles B (Semester ID) 


The course in clothing focuses on clothing, construction, emphasizing design and 
fabrics. For up to 4 years, students can learn construction techniques of increasing 
difficulty, including tailoring and can also learn to design fashions with or without a 
pattern. Each student MUST provide his or her own fabric, patterns, notions, pins, 
hand needle and bobbin. Completion of at least one garment per term and daily work 
in class is required. Extra craft projects could include quilting, stitchery, crocheting, 
knitting, etc. This course is a multi-leveled course designed for the beginner, interme- 
diate and advanced student. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 1, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester II, Multi-Levelled, 

Prerequisite: Successful completion of previous level for Clothing II, II, and IV 
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recommended for students who are interested in 
and clott ing asa career, (See Art Department.) : : 
| A102 Fashion Illustration 
This course's main focus is the basics of the fashion figure and fashion illustra- 





tion. The media used will be pencil, pen and ink, marker, poster paint and mixed 
_ media. The course will concentrate on design, style, color and fabric. Students 
will create contemporary outfits, costumes for the theater, fashion accessories 
| and hats. The class work is supported by the history of fashion. 
Credits: 10; Periods: 5, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-Levelled 


Human Development 


C861 Early Childhood Education & Aide 

Are you interested in working with young children? If so, Early Childhood Education 
might be just the course for you! The program offers interested students the opportu- 
nity to study the physical, emotional, social and mental development of young 
children and to actually work with children three times a week as a “teacher aide” at 
a local child care center or elementary classroom. Regular attendance, a strong sense 
of responsiblity, and a definite interest in working with children are important 
requirements. Successful completion of the course will provide entry level skills as a 


child care worker. 
Credits: 20, Periods: 10 (Double), Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate] Advanced 


C922 Child Development 

Child Development stresses the responsibilities of parenthood and how a child affects 
all aspects of parents’ lives. Learning to develop good decision making skills will be 
used in evaluating readiness for parenting, in choosing life styles for parenthood, in 
considerations in family planning, and in determining the effects of one’s present 
behavior on one’s future goals. Growth and development from infancy to pre-school 
years will be covered, with an emphasis on parenting skills. Understanding appropri- 
ate behavior for childrenat different stages of development isa major goal of the Child 
Development class. Fun projects that can be done with children will be explored. 
Written assignments, individual and group projects, tests, and active participation 
will be used in the grading process. : 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester II, Non-levelled 


C924 Human Development/Sexuality 

Adolescent issues and lifestyle choices are the cornerstones of this upper-level health/ 
human development course. Topics to be explored include love and relationships as 
they affect one’s self-esteem and choices for the future, sex role stereotyping, gay and 
lesbian issues, family violence, rape, and abusive relationships. Up-to-date informa- 
tion on birth control and family planning, HIV/AIDS, and sexually transmitted 
diseases will be covered. Open discussion, role plays, guest speakers and relevant 
videos are used. Active participation is required. The course gives students a chance 
to learn more about others’ viewpoints as well as gain factual knowledge in the area 
of human development. Life skills such as self-understanding, decision-making, open 


communication and resolving conflicts will be stressed. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11 12, Length: Semester I, Non-levelled 





Adolescent Parenting 





CRLS offers a special program for teenage parents and parents-to-be. The goal of the 
program is to encourage and allow teenagers to complete high school by providing them with 
courses designed to meet their particular needs and by providing them with support and 
advocacy. The curriculum includes a group seminar one period per week, a child development 
and human development course, life studies curriculum, as well as opportunities for 
mainstreaming into regular courses and options for individual tutoring. 

The program is run in room R129 and more information is available from Ms. Betsy Bard 
(R201) 349-6712 or 6713. 


C073 APP Life Studies 

This course provides students with an opportunity to learn a variety of skills that are 
needed by the teen parent. Students learn about personal development and relation- 
ships through an oral history project. Career exploration through collaboration with 
the Career Resource Center and Cambridge Community Services is an integral part of 
the program and places emphasis on exploring career options. Each willing student is 
teamed witha professional personasa mentor. Food preparationand life management 


skills are also covered. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 


C074 APP Life Studies II 

On days 3 and 7, second and third year teen parents will meet with APP Life Studies 
I students to share parenting experiences, discuss parenting concerns, and meet with 
outside resource people. This meeting time will provide a supportive environment for 


all APP students. 
Credits: 4, Periods: 2 per cycle, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


C075 APP Human Development/Sexuality 


Adolescent issues and lifestyle choices are the cornerstones of this upper-level health/ 
human development course. Topics to be explored include love and relationships as 
they affect one’s self-esteem and choices for the future, sex role stereotyping, gay and 
lesbian issues, family violence, rape, and abusive relationships. Up-to-date informa- 
tion on birth control and family planning, HIV/AIDS, and sexually transmitted 
diseases will be covered. Open discussion, role plays, guest speakers and relevant 
videos are used. Active participation is required. The course gives students a chance 
to learn more about others’ viewpoints as well as gain factual knowledge in the area 
of human development. Life skills such as self-understanding, decision-making, open 


communication and resolving conflicts will be stressed. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester I, Non-levelled 


C082 APP Child Development 


Child Development stresses the responsibilities of parenthood and how a child affects 
all aspects of parents’ lives. Learning to develop good decision making skills will be 
used in evaluating readiness for parenting, in choosing life styles for parenthood, in 
considerations in family planning, and in determining the effects of one’s present 
behavior on one’s future goals. Growth and development from infancy to pre-school 
years will be covered, with an emphasis on parenting skills. Understanding appropri- 
ate behavior for childrenat different stages of development isa major goal of the Child 
Development class. Fun projects that can be done with children will be explored. 
Written assignments, individual and group projects, tests, and active participation 
will be used in the grading process. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester II, Non-levelled 
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MATHEMATICS 


STAFF 

Paul Lyons, Coordinator 

Francis X. Hallice, Lead-Teacher 
Doug McGlathery, Staff Developer 
Maurice Page, Staff Developer 
Nancy Burns 

Audrey Cabral-Pini 

Margaret M. Cassidy 

Kathleen Conaty 


Suzette King 
Patricia Martin 
Leslie Mili 

Peter Mili 
Kathleen Moore 
JoAnn Riese 
Richard Santoro 
Paul Starek 
Kathleen Wamness 


Elizabeth Curry 
Paul Frassa 

Tom Fratto 

Wadie Geraigery 
Dianne Golden 
Charlene Greene 
Elizabeth Griffiths 
Julie Hochstadt 
Jeanne Jacobs 
Robert Kelley 


= 





M103 Essential Math 


This course is an essential course needed for math survival in the real world. Areview 
of ratios,proportions, and percents strengthens a student's basic skills and leads them 
into the world of financial planning. Measurements and analysis of business related 
mathematics is explored. Through patterns, estimations, and statistics the opportu- 
nity to engage in problem solving is stressed. An integration with both Algebra and 
Geometry is presented to prepare the students for either of these courses. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year 


M701 Pre-Algebra 

This course is designed for students who are not ready foralgebra, but who planto take 
algebra the following year. Students will review fundamental math skills and learn the 
concepts and skills they need to succeed in algebra. Topics include variables, formulas, 
ratios, percents, equations, integers, graphing, statistics and simple probability. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year 


M015 Algebra I 

This course includes a spiral development of algebraic topics including the structure 
of algebra, the solution of equations, the patterns of reasoning and the techniques of 
problem solving, addition and multiplication of real numbers, work with polynomi- 
als, special products and factoring, functions, relations, graphs, quadratic equations 
and inequalities. : 

Credits: 10, Length: Year 


M780 Math Lab 

This course is designed for students who need to strengthen their understanding of 
Algebra I in preparation for Algebra II. Class size will be small so that content can be 
adapted to the needs of the students. The goals of this course are to have the 
participants learn to value mathematics, become more confident in one’s own ability, 
become a mathematical problem sdolver, learn to communicate and reason math- 
ematically. 

Credits: 5, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Students enrolled in this course must also be enrolled in an Algebra I or Geometry 
course. 
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Credits relate to course hours. 
Full courses will meet every 
block. Exceptions are noted. 


The Mathematics Department offers a 
wide choice of courses in mathematics and 
computer science for students of different 
abilities and interests. Although only two 
years of mathematics is required for gradua- 
tion, most students take three or four years. 
The study of mathematics is important as a 
tool for effective citizenship, as a tool for 
functioning in a technological world, as a 
system in its own right, or as a fulfillment of 
college entrance requirements. 


The chart of course offerings shows 
some desirable sequences of courses for stu- 
dents of particular abilities, interests, and 
backgrounds. Although considerable flexibil- 
ity is possible, parents and students should 
consider one of the suggested sequential pat- 
terns. It is possible to switch from one se- 
quence to another at many points. 


All ninth and tenth grade students are 
required to be enrolled in a mathematics 
course, exclusive of computer science courses. 
Credits in Computer Science do not count 
towards the 2 year math graduation require- 
ment. When a prerequisite is required, it 
means that that course must have been passed 
and given credit for. 








M991 Interactive Math Program: Year One 

The Interactive Mathematics Program (IMP) is an integrated four year high school 
mathematics sequence which is an alternative to the traditional Algebra I - Geometry 
- Algebra Two/Trigonometry - Precalculus sequence. In this course, students will 
study mathematics in the context of meaningful and interesting problems. In addition 
to studying Algebra and Geometry, students will investigate Statistics, Probability, 
and Curve fitting. This course emphasizes big ideas and methods of investigationand 
de-emphasizes mechanical skills. The IMP curriculum provides many opportunities 
for students to write about their mathematical thinking, to reflect on what they have 
done, and to make oral presentations to the class Graphing calculators are used as a 
problem solving tool throughout the course. Students who plan to study Calculus wiil 
take both Calculus and IMP Four in the senior year. This class is unleveled and is only 
available to ninth graders. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year 


M520 UCSMP Algebra I/Geometry 

This course is designed for students who have completed the equivalent of a half-year 
of Algebra I or those who have completed a full year of Algebra I but are not proficient 
in the subject. The first semester will be spent on learning how to solve equations, 
graph lines, find slope, work with exponents, manipulate polynomials, and solve 
systems of equations. During the second semester of this course the students will begin 


the study of UCSMP Geometry. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: 1/2 year of Algebra 


M055 Geometry 


A modern course including a study of practical geometric relationships, deductive 
reasoning, parallelism, congruency and similarity. Areas, volumes, constructions, 
computaticnal skills and numerical applications are stressed throughout the course. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


M066 Geometry - Honors 

Anenriched and accelerated course including a rigorous study of practical geometric 
relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congruency, similarity and trignometric 
ratios. Area, volume, similar solids, deductive proofs, construction, loci, computa- 
tional skills, and numerical applications are stressed. Coordinate geometry and some 
non-Euclidian geometry are also included. This course is designed for students with 
motivation and ability of high quality. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


M912 Algebra II - Basic 

This course reviews, applies and extends the basic skills learned in Algebra I. Some of 
the topics discussed are the real number system, rational expressions, inequalities, 
quadratics, polynomials, graphing, and practical applications of the above. The pace 
of this course is moderate. This course is not as rigorous as M965. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Geometry 


M965 Algebra II - Standard 

This is a regular intermediate algebra course including rational, irrational, and 
complex numbers; equalities and inequalities, quadratics, conics, the solution and 
graph of these systems; polynomials, exponential and logarithmic functions. Arith- 
metic and geometric progressions and series, as well as trigonometry of the right 
triangle, are also presented, The pace of this course is moderate to fairly rapid. This 
course is more rigorous than M912. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Geometry 


M666 Algebra II - Honors 

Anin-depth and rigorous study of intermediate algebra for advanced students. Topics 
covered are: the number system; equalities and inequalities; polynomials and rational 
algebraic expressions; sequences and series; radicals, irrational numbers and complex 
numbers; quadratic equations and conic sections; polynomial, exponential and 
logartihmic functions; trigonometric functions; determinants, probability, permuta- 
tions, and combinations. This course is designed for students with motivation and 
ability of high quality. The pace of this course is rapid. 

Credits: 10-16, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Geometry 


M819 Trigonometry - Basic 

This course provides students with a review of Algebra and Geometry skills, leading 
toanintroductory analysis of otherimportant mathematical topics. The course content 
includes study of Cartesian methods; linear and quadratic equations; the conic 
sections, inequalities; functions and relations; circular functions and their graphs; 
triangle trigonometry, trigonometric identities; and solving trigonometric equations. 
The first semester will include some preparation for college entrance exams. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Algebra II 


M859 Trigonometry - Standard 

This course provides students with a review of Algebra and Geometry skills, leading 
toanintroductory analysis of otherimportant mathematical topics. The course content 
includes study of Cartesian methods; linear and quadratic equations; the conic 
sections; inequalities; functions and relations; circular functions and their graphs; 
triangle trigonometry, trigonometric identities; and solving trigonometric equations. 
This course isan excellent preparation for future study in science and/or mathematics. 


The first semester will include some preparation for college entrance exams. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra II 


M865 Pre-Calculus 
Pre-Calculus is a rigorous course for the motivated and high ability student. The topics 
studied are linear relations and functions, trigonometry (functions, graphs, inverses 


and applications), sequences and series, polar coordinates and complex numbers, 
exponential and logarithmic functions. The course will also extend analytic geometry 
to include differentiation and integration, limits, tangents, velocity, acceleration and 
application of these topics. The pace of this course is rapid. 

Credits: 10-16, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra II Honors 


M468 Probability and Statistics 

This course will provide activities meant to highlight the role of probability and 
statistics in everyday life, the concepts needed to apply and interpret problems 
involving probability and statistics, and an appreciation for the significant role of 


probability and statistics. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra II Honors or Pre-Calculus 


M465 Advanced Placement Mathematics: Calculus 

This course is designed for the able and ambitious student who is ready for college 
level study in mathematics. A rigorous course of study is planned and requires that 
students have a thorough knowledge of college preparatory mathematics including 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, analytic geometry, and elementary functions. The 
pace of this course is rapid and it is expected that all students will take the Advanced 
Placement Exam: Calculus AB at the end of the course. Additional topics will be 
provided for those students who qualify for the Advanced Placement Exam: Calculus 
BC. Graphing calculators will be used throughout this course; it is strongly recom- 
mended that each student have a graphing calculator available for personal use. 
Credits: 10-16, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Pre-Calculus 


M467 Advanced Mathematics 

This course provides analternative to advanced placement mathematics for motivated 
and high ability students. The course curriculum focuses on answering the question, 
“Just what is math used for?” Contemporary issues and problems such as elections, 
scheduling, and economics are investigated in a way that conveys the power of 


modern mathematics. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra II Honors or Pre-Calculus 


Kaplan SAT Prep 

The Stanley H. Kaplan Educational Center, leaders in SAT prep for over 50 years, offers 
you a one quarter course, 5 days each week, to help you attain your best SAT score. 
Kaplan Test Prep is an intensive program for serious students. Students will review 
substantive verbal and math material, with an emphasis on developing test-taking 
techniques and strategies. In order to participate in the SAT course the student must 
have successfully completed Algebra I, Geometry and the grade 9 and 10 core English. 
If enough students are interested, there will be a 7:30 A.M. class. 

Credits: 2.5 for the entire course; Length: 1 quarter; Students must take both the English and Math sections. There is a 
fee for materials. 


Please register as follows: 


7:30AM. Class During the School Day 

ecba/mcba Seniors 1st quarter ecbw/mcbw Seniors Ist quarter 
ecbb/mcbb Seniors/Juniors 2nd quarter ecbx/mcbx Seniors/Juniors 2nd quarter 
ecbe/mcbe Juniors 3rd quarter ecby/mcby Juniors 3rd quarter 
ecbd/mcbd —_ Juniors 4th quarter ecbz/mcbz Juniors 4th quarter 


| 


POSSIBLE SEQUENCE OF COURSES 


MATH ELECTIVES 
MATH LAB (M780) 
PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS (M468) 


KAPLAN SAT PREP 


COMPUTER SCIENCE ELECTIVES 
INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTERS AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS (M071) 


BASIC PROGRAMMING (M972) = 3 
inne a PASCAL PROGRAMMING (M925) 
AP MATH:CALCULUS (M465) OR ADV. MATH (M467) ADVANCED PLACEMENT COMPUTER SCIENCE (Ms6s) 
IMP: YEAR ONE (M991) : 

Mee en COMPUTER INDEPENDENT STUDY (M470) 
HYPERCARD PROGRAMMING (M964) 


PROGRAMMING IN C (M966) 
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M071 Introduction to Comput- 


ers and Information Systems 
The goal of this course is to take the mystery 
out of computers. Students will be instructed 
in the basics of computer programming and 
will be helped to appreciate the computer's 
capabilities. Topics covered include: data pro- 
cessing functions, computer hardware and 
software, historical development, and the uses 
effects of computers on society. Software packages 
and programming in both Karel and BASIC are introduced. 
The hardware used will be the DEC-system (time-sharing) and the 
Macintosh (microcomputer). 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year 


M927 BASIC Programming 

This course in computer language and programming techniques continues instruction 
in the BASIC language leading into advanced topics of arrays, subroutines and files. 
Students will design, code, test, debug, and fully document programs in BASIC and 


TRUE BASIC using both the Dec-System and Apple Macintosh computer. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year 


M925 Pascal Programming 

The Pascal programming language is the primary focus of this course. Students will 
become skilled at using this language, both in a time-sharing environment, and a 
micro-computer environment. Pro ing structure and style will be strongly 
emphasized. There will be a detailed study of program design and data structures. 
Students will learn to incorporate “library” routines written by the class into their 
programs. There will be ample opportunity to use the extensive graphics capability of 
the Macintosh computer. This course is a prerequisite for Advanced Placement 
Computer Science (M868). 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Prerequisite: BASIC Programming 


M470 Computer Science: Independent Study 

Students enrolling in this course must demonstrate a mastery of programming 
techniques and must be able to function as independent learners. Course work will 
include projects outlined by the instructor. Schedule and credit will vary to meet 
individual student needs. 

Credits & Periods: Variable, Prerequisite: AP Computer Science/Departmental Approval 
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COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Full courses will 
meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted 





M868 Advanced Placement Computer Science 

This course is designed to prepare students for both A and the AB advanced placement 
computer science exams in May. The pace of the course is quick and knowledge of basic 
concepts in PASCAL is assumed. We will be programming in PASCAL on Macintosh 
computers. Above and beyond the features of PASCAL topics will include: strategies 
for writing large programs (how to break a task into manageable chunks), choosing/ 
designing the best data structure or algorithm for a task (knowing when to use anarray 
vs. a linked list, recursion vs. iteration), graphics (Quick Draw routines as well as 
general graphic algorithms), etc. These concepts are very important to the budding 
software engineer who plans to learn similar languages like C. Programming projects 
will have a real-world context (recognizing regions in satellite data, fast ways to find 
words ina large text file) and will often require up to 21/2 hours of coding in addition 
to class time. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Pascal Programming 


M964 Hypercard Programming 

Hypercard allows many non-programmers to create powerful tools on the Macintosh 
Common screen items, like buttons and graphics, can be easily manipulated. Under- 
neath the surface of Hypercard is a unique authoring environment and a full-blown 
programming language. This course will set out to illustrate the features of Hypercard 
from browsing to language. The bulk of the course will involve learning the concepts 
behind Hypercard’s “object oriented” structure: types of objects, how they pass 
messages to each other; and the features of the scripting language: what a handler is, 
how variables are treated, the message window, etc. Projects will include creating 
simple animations, “front ends” for the Macintosh screen, stacks that teach something 
or tell a story to young children, controlling external devices, and more. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Prerequisite: BASIC Programming, working knowledge of the Macintosh (text 
editing, windows, menus...), or Departmental approval. 


M966 Programming in C 

The C Programming Language, the fastest growing language in industry, is covered 
in this course. Students will write C programs on the vax mainframe computer as well 
as on the Macintosh microcomputer. Structured programming is strongly empha- 
sized. Topics inclue primarv data types, storage classes, operators, control structures, 
functions, the C preprocessor, arrays, pointers and file input/output. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Prerequisite: BASIC Programming 





Educational Technology and Distance Learning — The use of Educational 
Technology is evident across all areas of the curriculum at CRLS. Each department 
utilizes these tools to enhance student learning and to help acquire skills necessary to 
function in our Information Age. 

In addition, an exciting new opportunity comes to CRLS through MCET, the 
Massachusetts Corporation of Educational Telecommunications, which provides over 
900 hours per year of satellite programming to Massachusetts schools. MCET enables 
students to participate along with other students in the state in what has been called 
an “electronic classroom.” They can listen while students from Lexington, or Spring- 
field, or Plymouth ask questions of the instructor via phone and participate in an 
exchange of ideas with students across the state. All of this programming comes to 


CRLS via satellite located on the roof of the school. 

MCET opportunities range from one time electronic field trips to full-fledged 
semester long courses for academic credit. Some courses have a fee attached; some are 
nationwide efforts with students from across the country; some put students in touch 
with celebrities; and some take students on electronic voyages to places they might 
never be able to “visit” otherwise. For example, current CRLS students have taken 
Creative Math, Creative Physics, The Human Genome, and the Tour de France of 
French language and culture. 

We have only begun to explore the possibilities this technology makes available to 
us! If you are interested in finding out more, the program guide for 94-95 is available 
through staff members in the TRC. 


LIBRARY MEDIA 





Dialog). 


GV02 Library Internship 


STAFF 

Sharon Hamer 
Library-Media Specialist 
Susan Lum 2 
Library-Media Specialist 
Shirley Nugent 
Library Aide 





with a grade of 80 or better 


The Library brings to the school a multiplicity of resources. The book collection has been carefully selected to support and augment 
classroom studies. The reference collection includes encyclopedias, atlases, general and specialized dictionaries, indexes, a pamphlet/ 
picture/map file, and back issues of periodicals (including microform), CD-ROMs,‘and on-line data searching (Internet Access, 


The browsing area invites students to read for pleasure and to pursue their particular interests. 
Microcomputers give students and staff access to word processing, graphic programs, and computer-aided instruction. 

The librarian provides orientation and guidance in utilizing library resources in the Library, the Teachers’ Resource Center, and 
other libraries in the Boston|Cambridge area. Finally, the librarians work closely with the staff of the Teachers’ Resource Center to 
coordinate media services, including access to non-book materials and media production. 


This course is of value to anyone interested in going to college or in librarianship. The knowledge will be useful for any person 
planning on doing research because students will be trained in: 1) reference services (including use of the CD-ROM and on-line 
services, microforms, and specialized encyclopedias, dictionaries, and indexes); 2) media production (in conjunction with the 
T.R.C.); 3) previewing/recommending/ordering new books; 4) using the library’s word processing programs, New Print Shop, 
and PFS: First Publisher, and teaching their use to fellow students and staff; and 5) managing an expanding library /media center 
(programming, displays, circulation system, etc.). Limited to 2. 

Credits: 5, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester, Intermediate, Prerequisite: At least one year of English, Social Studies,and Word Processing or Computer Science 





The Guidance Department offers a wide variety of services to students. One of its major 
goals is to help students make a smooth transition from elementary to high school. Afterwards 
the focus is on planning the high school program of study which best prepares students for their 
future education and careers. To address these student needs, counselors engage in such 
activities as: 

° teaching decision-making skills 

° holding informational sessions on courses, jobs and careers 

* coordinating special services for students to receive tutoring, testing, counseling, etc. 
* college counseling 

° drop-out prevention 

° scheduling and making course changes 

° drug, alcohol awareness education 

* health and personal issues discussions 

° study skills development, etc. 

Counselors will also run special counseling groups for specific student issues (i.e. divorce 
and stepfamilies, grieving, test anxiety, etc.) Counselors act as a link between the student and 
all of the programs that the school offers. They are liaisons for the school, the parents, the 
students and outside community agencies. 





Z500 C.B.L.P. (Community Based Learning Program) 

This program provides students with the opportunity to select a community based 
internship experience, participate in classes held in the community, or to enroll in an 
academic college level course. Students who select internships may gain first-hand 
experience in their chosen field, investigate different types of careers, or use the 
community to enhance their academic skills. Students may also apply to takea college 
level course at a local college or university. : 

Ifyou sign up for Z500 CBLP internships, your placements will be set up at the end of 
your school day, two or three afternoons a week. The exact times will be developed 


COMMUNITY BASED LEARNING PROGRAM 





STAFF Ginny McCabe (Career Resource Center) 
Gordon Axtman (House A) Carola Orzoco (Pilot School) 

Jacqueline Brown (Pilot School) Larry Poirier (Leadership School) 

Brian Downes (Rindge School of Tech'l Arts) Sally Ralph (Rindge School of Tech'l Arts) 
Eleanor Farinato (Academy) Jean Robinson (Fundamental School) 

Dr. Samuel Framondi (Academy) Ralph Sennott (Fundamental School) 
Norma Garcia-Turner (Leadership School) Kathy Wamness (House A) 


Yvon Lamour (Academy) 





G070 Guidance Student Assistant 


Ifyou want to workin the guidance office under the supervision of yourcounselor, you 
may wish to consider this course. You will worka certain number of periods per week. 
Some possibilities for your placement include helping out in the Career Resource 
Center, Student Service Center and Guidance offices. 

Credits & Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year or Semester, Multi-Levelled, Prerequisite: Counselor 
Approval 





according to the student’s schedule and the placement’s need. CBLP advisors will 
meet with youat the high school to help you select your particular program. The CBLP 
office is located in Room R242 in the Rindge Building. Their phone is 349-6793. 
Following isa list of careerinterest areas in which CBLP has beenable to place students. 
Below each area is a list of specific placements that have been used sometime in the 
recent past. This is by no means a complete accounting of opportunities through the 
program. Upon special application, some of the courses may carry curriculum credit 
toward graduation requirements. Staff members are willing to pursue any legitimate 


area that a student suggests. 
Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester, Multi-Levelled 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Full courses will 
meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 








SPANISH 

L101 Spanish I 

1102 Spanish I 

L112 Spanish II Enrichment 

L103 Spanish Il 

L104 Spanish IV 

1105 Spanish V 

L121 Spanish Homespeakers I 

1122 Spanish Homespeakers II 

1123 Intro to Hispanic 
Culture/Literature 

1106 AP Spanish 


FRENCH 

L201 French I 

1202 French If 

1.203 French Ill 

1204 French IV 

1205 French V 

L221 French for Homespeakers 
L206 AP Spanish 


RUSSIAN 
L601 Russian I 
L602 Russian I 
1.603 Russian II 
1604 Russian FV 


STAFF 
Sal Trapani, Teacher-in-Charge 


Cecilia Chapman Karen Leighton 
Marilyn Cliff-Pease Lucinda Leveille 
Pauline Demetri Anne Piotrowski 
Otilia Ferreira Jane Scorza 
* Andrew Inglis Paula Sousa 
Brent Lassow Barry Sullivan 


One of the most important academic studies in the roster of C.R.L.S. 
courses is foreign language. The study of another language gives an inside 
view of another culture, way of thinking, set of values, and lifestyle; it is the 
most natural vehicle for acquiring a multicultural outlook; it enhances 
English vocabulary and knowledge of language structure and usage. It is 
indispensable for the college-bound, and an invaluable embellishment to the 
educational background of the non-college bound. x 

C.R.L.S. offers study in seven languages: Spanish, French, Latin, 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian, and German. You will select whatever lan- 
guage best suits your needs. The Russian program is relatively new, but 
should be given very serious consideration because of the great power status 
of Russia. Every language offered has its own unique contribution to make to 
your knowledge and development. 


Foreign language courses are for 10 credits, unless listed otherwise. 
Independent study may be offered at some advanced levels — always by 
special arrangement. 








INDEPENDEN T STUDY 


Course numbers isstied as independent 


ay are seat in a 





GERMAN 
L701 German I 
L702 German II 
L703 German Ill 
L704 German IV 


LATIN | 
L301 Latin I 
1302 Latin II 
1303 Latin III 
1304 Latin IV 


PORTUGUESE 

L501 Portuguese I 

L502 Portuguese If 

L503 Portuguese Ill 

1504 PortugueselV 

L521 Portuguese Homespeakers I 
L522 Portuguese Homespeakers II 


ITALIAN — 

‘L401 Italiant 

‘(L402 Ktaliantl 
1403 Italian II - 
L404 Italian TV 





German Courses 





You already know these German words: 
Auto, Rockmusik, Hamburger, T-Shirt Party, 
Sport, and Jeans. But, did you know... 


The German verb system is simpler than 
those of other European languages. Twenty- 
five percent of Americans can trace their ances- 
tors to German origins. German is the tenth 
largest language in the world, beating out 
French and Italian. In the 1800's German 
almost became the official language of the United 
States. Pennsylvania Dutch really means 
Pennsylvania German. Students who study 
German score higher on the SAT-verbal. If you 
are interested in majoring in Math, Music, or 
Science, the foreign language that the colleges and universities want to see on your high school 
transcript is naturlich German. 





L701 German I 

The primary goal of the German Program is to help students develop proficiency inthe 
four basic skills: listening, speaking, reading, and writing. It also aims to increase the 
students’ knowledge and appreciation of the culture and customs of the German- 
speaking countries. Since English is a Germanic language, you may find it easier to 
learn and understand than a Romance language. It will definitely help you with your 
knowledge of English grammar. 


L702 German II, L703 German III, L704 German IV 


Advanced German isa semi-individualized course that continues to develop youroral 
and written proficiency. It includes the systematic study of grammar; exposure to 
Germanic culture through readings in the German-speaking world. At the advanced 
levels, you will read short stories and other literary selections by well-known Ger- 
manic authors. 
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The CRLS French program is offered at five levels. A new basic French text covers French 
LIIl. This lively, up-to-date series is “Le Francais Vivant”. This series is complemented by a 
wealth of supporting materials: tapes, workbooks, and videos. Upper level courses combine 
readings from a variety of sources: classic s, periodicals, cinema, plays, etc. An integral 
part of the upper level courses is exposure to the music, customs, art, and literature of French- 
speaking countries through a long-established French exchange program. 

4 





L201 French I 

You will be introduced to French through 
culture and grammar; by sharing the day 
to day experiences of typical French stu- 
dents you will become familiar with lan- 
guage as a tool for communication. How 
many countries other than France or 
Canada can you name where French is 
spoken? Inthiscourse, you will learnabout 
French spoken in many countries. You 
will be introduced to the basic sounds and 
patterns of the language. You will work 
with short dialogues, many visuals, cas- 
sette tapes, workbooks and games. There 
will be films and field trips. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: No previous study of French 


L202 French II 

This course is the continuation of studies in the series, Le Francais Vivant. You will 
perfect and refine your oral and written French, and develop and expand your 
vocabulary and grammatical skills. Cultural activities, films, and field trips will be 
featured. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level:All, Length: Year, Intermedjate, Prerequisite: French I and/or French in grades 7&8 





L203 French III 

You will continue to improve your conversation skills and to use idiomatic language 
popular with French teenagers. New vocabulary will be learned through the text Le 
Francais Vivant and selected readings. You will begin developing a writing style 
through preparing short essays based on both specific grammatical structures and 
outside readings. The language lab will be used; field trips and foreign travel are 
lanned. 

Cri de L103152 Lng Yer Mowe Prerequisite: Successful completion of French II or approval 





L204 and L205 French IV and V 

These courses are designed to refine and deepen your command of French structure 
and will prepare you forthe French Achievement Test. In addition, you will read short 
stories, cultural articles, and various genres of French literature. You will write 
substantial compositions about French life, based on your readings and the films you 
have seen. Daily classwork will require oral discussion of readings or free conversa- 
tion. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of a) French III for French 
IV, and b) French IV for French V, or equivalent 


FRENCH FOR HOMESPEAKERS 
L221 French for Homespeakers 


This course is for students who speak French at home; it wll be semi-individualized 
and designed to improve reading, writing, and speaking in French, based on the 
students’needs. Areas of study may include literature, grammar, geography, history, 
and film. Cultural readings in the target language will also be done. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: French spoken at home 


French (L206) & Spanish (L106) Language Advanced Placement Course 
(See Spanish section.) 


Spanish Courses 


Over the last several years, the most popu- 
lar foreign language studied at C.R.L.S. has 
been Spanish. New approaches have been in- 
troduced in some classes — involving the use 
of video — to make the program increasingly 
attractive, especially for the non-college bound 
student. 

The curriculum is beamed toward instruc- 
tion in the four basic skills of language: speak- 
ing, listening, reading, writing. 

Generally speaking, at lower levels, concen- 
tration is heavier on the speaking and listening 
skills, and at the more advanced levels, greater 
effort is concentrated on the skills of reading 
and writing. 





L101 Spanish I 

This course is the introduction and base for future study of Spanish. You will begin to 
build elementary skills in reading, writing, and speaking the Spanish of Latin America, 
and gaining basic insights into Hispanic culture. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate 


L102 Spanish II 
Following up Spanish I, we continue developing and reinforcing our basic Spanish 
language skills in this second level course, and we broaden our understanding of 


Spanish and Latin American culture. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Spanish I or Spanish at grades 7&8 


L112 Spanish II Enrichment 


A special “more” version of Spanish II will be offered for those students who like to be 
challenged. More homework, more exercises, more speaking, more reading, more 


writing, and more culture. If you like to work hard, sign up for this one. 
Same credits and requirements as Spanish II plus a strong desire to work. 


L103 Spanish III 

At this level you have acquired considerable skillin the basics, and are ready to practice 
and function at a relatively advanced pace. You have arrived at the point where the 
early drudgery of learning new grammar and vocabulary has given way to the 
enjoyment of being able to exercise a limited command over the language. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Spanish IT 


L104 Spanish IV L105 Spanish V 

At these levels you will tackle sophisticated conversation and composition related to 
life-situations, Hispanic culture, and Hispanic literature. Featured will be selections 
from important authors, research projects, trips, reports, and lively discussions in 
Spanish to stimulate thinking and knowledge, as well as to put into practice your 
acquired Spanish language skills. 


In Spanish V, there will be occasional joining with Spanish bilingual classes to work 
and collaborate with Spanish speakers on cultural and linguistic projects. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite IV: Spanish III, Spanish Homespeakers II (or 
recommendation) or equivalent, Prerequisite V: Spanish IV or equivalent 
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SPANISH HOMESPEAKERS CLASSES 

Spanish for Homespeakers is offered on two levels, I and II. This program aims at 
addressing the needs of students who have grown up ina home where the dominant 
language spoken is Spanish. Our course will stress correct grammatical usage in the 
skills of reading and writing, as well as speaking. 


L121 Spanish I Homespeakers 

If you grew up in a Spanish-speaking home and are interested in studying Spanish 
formally, this course is for you. Emphasis will be on correct speech, pronunication, 
reading and writing. Vocabulary will be expanded with a view to increasing your 
facility of expression. Care will be given to students’ individual needs, and materials 
will be tailored to the backgrounds and abilities of Spanish-speaking students. Class 
conducted in Spanish. 

A special video component highlighting the accomplishments of well-known His- 
panic athletes, artists, or entertainers will be a feature of this course. The video scripts 
will be studied relative to their tical structure and idiomatic vocabulary. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Basic, Prerequisite: Spanish spoken at home; no formal study of Spanish 


L122 Spanish II Homespeakers 

This course is designed for Spanish-speaking students who wish to practice their 
reading, writing and speaking skills. There is an emphasis on compound tenses 
(indicative and subjunctive) and grammatical structures. Weekly readings will high- 
light literary or artistic contributions from various Hispanic countries; students will 
write weekly themes based onthese selections. Students will be challenged bya variety 
of literary genres, including short stories, chronicles, one-act plays, and poetry. 
Spanish I Homespeakers is not a prerequisite for this course; they are independent 
courses highlighting different grammatical and literary issues. The goal of both 
courses, however, is similar: greater proficiency in reading and writing skills. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Basic, Prerequisite: Spanish spoken at home; no formal study of Spanish 


L123 Introduction to Hispanic Culture and Literature 

The course is designed to introduce the student to the fascinating panorama of the 
Spanish-speaking world. The student will deepen his or her insight into Hispanic 
culture through exposure to the works of outstanding authors of the Spanish-speaking 
world. The development of written proficiency is emphasized throughout the course. 
The course will be geared to the needs and interests of the students enrolled. 
Prerequisite: Native Spanish speaker or permission of instructor 





French (L206/Spanish (L106) Language Advanced Placement Course 
The AP course emphasizes the use of language for active communication. Its 
objectives are: ability to understand spoken French/Spanish in various con- 
texts; development of French/Spanish vocabulary sufficiently ample for read- 
ing newspapers and magazine articles, literary texts, and other non-technical 
writings; ability to express oneself in French/Spanish both in speech and 
writing coherently, resourcefully, and with reasonable fluency and accuracy. 
There will be extensive training in writing and organization of compositions. In 
general, the course will develop language skills (reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking) used in various contexts. Students are encouraged to take the AP 
French/Spanish examination at the completion of the course. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Year, Prerequisite: Completion of four years of French or Spanish 








Portuguese Courses 


Two types of Portuguese instruction are 
offered: Portuguese as a Foreign Languageand 
Portuguese for Homespeakers. 


PORTUGUESE FOREIGN 


LANGUAGE COURSES 
_ These consist of Portuguese I and IT; Portu- 
guese IIT will consist of students from level I of 
both Homespeakers and Foreign Language 


courses. 





L501 Portuguese I 
This course is for non-Portuguese speaking students and will teach Portuguese as a 
Foreign Language concentrating on the intial stages of learning the basic language 


skills, speaking, reading, writing, and listening, in Portuguese. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 
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L502 Portuguese II 
The direct follow up to Portuguese I above; the course will continue to develop the 


basic Portuguese foreign language skills. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Portuguese I or equivalent 


L503 Portuguese III 


This course will combine Portuguese II students and Portuguese II Homespeakers 
students into an advanced level program designed to expand and embellish the basic 
skills already acquired. More concentration on literature and conversation. 

Credits; 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: L503/L522 or equivalent 


PORTUGUESE FOR HOMEPEAKERS 

Portuguese for Homespeakers is offered on two levels, I and II. 
This program aims at addressing the needs of students who have grown up ina home where the 
dominant language spoken is Portuguese. The courses will stress correct grammatical usage in 
all learning skill areas and will remediate weak areas or areas of incorrect usage. 


L521 Portuguese Homespeakers I 

This course is designed to serve students who have completed an intermediate level 
of Portuguese, here or abroad, who have achieved an equivalent level and/or good 
understanding of spoken and written Portuguese in school or at home. It is for native 
speakers wanting to learn how to read and write their native language. It aims to give 
students an insight into contemporary Portugal and a solid grasp of the Portuguese 
Language with the many cultural aspects of Portugal - continental, the islands, 
Portuguese-speaking Africa, Asia, and the communities of the United States and 
Canada. 7 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Basic, 

Prerequisite: Portuguese spoken at home or equivalent, even without formal study. 


L522 Portuguese II Homespeakers 
This course continues and expands the skill development started in level I. The next 


level to this course will be regular Portuguese III (L503). 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Portuguese I Homespeakers 


Latin Cours 


The department encourages students to 
choose Latin study, since more than the study 
of any other language, Latin can reinforce and 
enhance English expression and correct En- 
glish usage in grammar and vocabulary. The 
formative value of upper-level Latin study 
cannot be underestimated. Text: “The Cam- 
bridge Latin Course”. 
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: L301 Latin I 

This course has two main objectives: to 
teachcomprehension ofthe Latin language 
through practice in reading it, and to de- 
velop through these readings an under- 
standing of the social and political history 
of the Romans, especially during the first 
century A.D. Concentration is on reading, vocabulary, culture, and etymology or the 
study of the roots of words. Grammar is only introduced and used in the context of 
readings. Ifyou havetrouble with English grammar and vocabulary, the study of Latin 
should strengthen your English. Further, Latin enhances the study of other languages. 
The text, The Cambridge Latin Course, is a non-traditional and stimulating approach 
to the study of Latin. You will learn the language through the lives of real people who 
lived almost 2000 years ago. You will get to know the families and culture of citizens 
of Pompeii prior to the eruption of Vesuvius. You will discuss topics such as: the 


gladiators, baths, Roman schools, slavery and freedom, food and entertainment, etc. 
Credits:10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: None, but good grades in English recommended 


L302 Latin II 


After a brief review of last year’s work, you will continue with further readings and 
translations, and accumulate more grammatical structures. The scene shifts to the 
Roman colony in England, and then to Alexandria in Egypt. Again, the emphasis is on 
vocabulary building and cultural exploration. There is also a continuing emphasis on 
etymology as a tool for increasing English vocabulary. You will find this a great asset 
in preparing for the English SAT. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Latin I 


L303 Latin III L304 Latin IV 

These courses work toward the completion of the Cambridge Latin Course, and 
include readings from a variety of Latin authors. Emphasis is on reading longer and 
more complicated passages in revised and original Latin. Etymology and culture 
continue to be important parts of the program. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Latin II ( II) 
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The Italian program offers levels I, II, III. 
The basic text is “Oggi in Italia” (Today in 
Italy). Students will use the language lab regu- 
larly to hear and record the tapes that 
accpompany the text. The focus of the classes 
will be contemporary Italy: its traditions and 


lifestyles. 


ITALIAN EXCHANGE 


PROGRAM 

Students who study Italian will have the 
opportunity of participating in an exchange 
program with a school in Rome for two weeks 
in April. This exchange will give students the 
experience of an Italian family, food, customs, 
and affordable travel to Italy. 


L401 Italian I 

It’s fun to study Italian. You will learn to 
converse at a basic level, and to read, un- 
derstand, and write Italian within the vo- 
cabulary limits of this stage. Emphasis will be placed on oral Italian at this level, and 
onthe notions of Italian culture, history and lifestyles. Everyone loves Italian food and 
music; the language is almost like music, and you will learn all about the food. Field 


trips will also be featured. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Basic 





L402 Italian II 

You will further your Italian I studies and go more deeply into the vocabulary, 
grammar and culture. The continued practice will improve your conversation as well 
as your ability to read, write and understand. Italy, its geography, famous artists, 
musicians, and scholars; will become familiar to you, as cultural activities play an 
increasing role at this level. 

Credits: 10, Periods :5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian 
Tor equivalent 


L403 Italian III 

At this level you will be doing advanced work in the areas of reading, writing and 
speaking. The class, conducted in Italian, will read and comment upon the writings of 
Italian authors, past and present, and concentrate heavily on the various aspects of 
Italian culture. The progress of contemporary Italy — its politics, industry, lifestyles 
— will be given constant attention, with emphasis on the science and cinema by 


Italians and Italo-Americans. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian IT 


L404 Italian IV 


For those students who wish to continue Italian to the fourth year, this course will 
expand and further elaborate the elements and skills of Italian III. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian IIT 


Russian Courses 


Despite the break-up of the USSR, the coun- 
try of Russia extends 10 time zones, from the 
Finnish border to the Pacific ocean. It isa huge 
and complex country with a population of 
approximately 150 million. The Russian lan- 
guage is renowned for its great traditions in 
poetry, prose and drama, and the culture has 
produced thousands of scientists, artists, and 
atheletes of world stature. The Russian lan- 
guage is spoken by about 300 million people 
worldwide. The United States and Russia are 
now working together for positive relations. 
Opportunities are growing for Russian speak- 
ers in many careers. 








L601 Russian I 

A new, 33-letter alphabet, with some surprisingly familiar letters (the familiar 
ones: ABEK JIMHOPC TYX; then there are the letters:5r JEKX3HHIOQUM 
I, bb b310 AO. A complex, but incredibly organized and predictable grammar, in 
which words like ‘case’, and ‘declension’, and ‘object of the preposition’ become 
familiar to the student. Be prepared to break apart the sentences we speak in 
English into little parts, so you can understand the Russian grammar. Be prepared 
for many grammar charts posted in the room. Then we pump you full of vocabulary 
and hope you can speak! The grammar can't be avoided, but oral work, poetry, 
geography and culture will also be part of the class. Russian language adds 
distinction to your transcript; don't pass up a unique opportunity at the high 
school level. 


L602 Russian II 

With repetition and plenty of oral work, we continue with the goal of conversational 
fluency with active grammar usage. People in many careers have made and are 
continuing to develop contacts with Russia, the CIS and the former republics of the 


_ USSR. This is your chance to think about your personal interest in studying Russian 


and develop the vocabulary to speak on that topic. 


L603 Russian III 

(Stick with it. It really is fun. Mui pyom chai na ooraw-ki.) 

Using the materials from the first-year language course at Harvard University, 
students in third-year Russian gain a complete overview of grammar. We focus on 
speaking, listening, writing and reading. 


L604 Russian IV 

Continued grammar review, combined with prose or poetry readings. Focus on 
conversation. With four years of high school Russian, the student has a solid base for 
achievement at the college level. The United States’ far-reaching economic and 
political ties with Russia guarantee that combining Russian language with your career 
interest can make you a unique candidate for a job or school. 


Russian Exchange 

CRLS has a two-way exchange with an English-language school in St. Petersburg, 
Russia. The exchange began in April 1990. In 1994-95, CRLS students and staff hosted 
Russian students and teachers, and travelled to St. Petersburg. We look forward tothe 
exchange continuing in 1995-96. 


Chinese Courses 


Chinese is being offered next year through theauspices of the Bilingual Department. This course 
is offered to any C.R.L.S. student. 





X621 Chinese I 

This is a beginning course in the Chinese 
language for students who have a Chi- 
nese background, as well as for other 
students who are interested in learning 
Chinerse. Calligraphy will be introduced. 
Credits 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 
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1501 Beginning Instrumental Class 

Students who have never learned to playa BRASS or WOODWIND (not guitar, drums, piano, or 
violin) instrument receive class instruction on an instrument along with the rudiments of music 
theory, instrument care and maintenance and performance techniques. Upon completion of this 
course, it is expected that the student will play in one of the high school bands. Marching band 
skills are also taught, and students in this class usually participate in the Thanksgiving Day 
Football Game half-time show and march in the Memorial Day Parade. Students may choose to 
study privately at Boston University or the CRLS Conservatory. It is necessary that students 
practice regularly in order to achieve proficiency on the instrument which they select. Outside 

tion is 
Credits: 10 Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year, Beginning 





1021 Percussion Ensemble 

Percussion Ensemble is a performing group which gives students an opportunity to develop 
expertise on all kinds of percussion instruments. Students will study, read, and perform intricate 
thythms of various cultures. The Percussion Ensemble plays in concert with the CRLS Band for 
many school and community events and by itself for many other school and community 
functions. Some performances of this very popular group include River Festival, the Kwanza 
Celebration at CRLS, the Massachusetts Very Special Arts Festival, the Thanksgiving Day 
Football Game half-time show, and atop the Kiosk in Harvard Square. Public performance and 
outside preparation are required. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Ability to play drums or other percussion 
instruments 


1061 - Band 

Band is intended for students who have played a WIND or PERCUSSION instrument for at least 
1 full year and have achieved a level of skill appropriate to their length of experience. Through 
preparation for concerts, parades and other performances, students will experiencea wide range 
of musical literature. In addition to performance skills, students will gain knowledge of a cross- 
cultural range of styles, composers, and theory. Motivated students are encouraged to further 
develop their skills through private study at Boston University, the Berklee College of Music, the 
New England Conservatory of Music, the Longy School of Music, and our own CRLS Conserva- 
tory. Public performance and some preparation are required. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-leveled, Prerequisite: 1 full year of instrumental study. 


Full courses will 
meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 


1062 Orchestra 


Orchestra is open to all string players and advanced brass, woodwind and percussion players. 
The CRLS Orchestra offers students an opportunity to perform music literature of the highest 
caliber, enting all musical styles. Recent performances have included works of Mozart, 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky and Stravinsky. While learning these works, students gain knowledge of 
the composers, music theory, transposition and music history. There are special scholarship 
opportunities for interested students to study privately at Boston University, Berklee College of 
Music, and Longy School of Music. In addition, students attend area concerts and/or participate 
in the Northeast District Music Festivals. This is an outstanding performing organization. 
Outside preparation and public performance are required. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: All string players and brass, woodwind or 
percussion players by recommendation of Music Dept. 


1063 Synthesizers I 

An introduction to the basics of synthesizers for students who have completed at least one year 
of piano instruction. Students will become familiar with sound design, sequencing, drum 
machine techniques, computer interfacing, and composition. Class size must be limited. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: 1 year of Piano Class and/or a Piano audition 


1064 Jazz Ensemble 


Jazz Ensemble provides students an opportunity to study and perform jazz and rock of a highly 
challenging nature, utilizing styles of all periods. The ensemble is offered to advanced brass, 
woodwind, percussion, piano, guitar, and bass guitar players. Performances in past years have 
featured work by: Miles Davis, John Coltrane, Charlie Parker, Duke Ellington as well as several 
original pieces written by ensemble members. During the process of learning this literature the 
Jazz Ensemble studies the composer, jazz theory, transposition, and improvisation. Scholarship 
opportunities for private lessons are available for Berklee School of Music, Boston University 
School of Fine Arts, and the Longy School of Music. Students are invited to attend area concerts 
and workshops, and /or participate in the Northeast District Music Festival. Recent performances 
have included the Cambridge River Festival, the Cambridge Jazz Festival, and a two week tour 
of England. Outside preparation and public performance are required. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: All members must belong to the CRLS Band, 
Orchestra or Choral Groups, and pass an audition. 


1075 - World Music 


Students will have an opportunity to study the music of various cultures from around the world. 
A priority of the course will be to examine the function(s) of music in each of those cultures. At 
this time, plans are being made to study the music of Southeast Asia, India, West Africa, the 
Middle East, Latin America, the Caribbean, Western Europe and Native America. Materials will 
include representative musicians (when possible), guest speakers, examples of musical instru- 
ments and video tapes. Attendance at a minimum of two outside performances will be required. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-leveled 
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1070 Chorus 

Cambridge R&L Chorus invites all students who have a desire to sing. The Chorus offers 
members the opportunity to develop their voices, strengthen their partsinging ability, and gain 
valuable performing experience. Various styles of music including current popular hits, ballads, 
jazz, classical, and folk will be studied and performed in class and in public performances 
throughout the city. Those who become involved in the Chorus will also gain a basic understand- 
ing of how toread music. The two major productions of each year, the winter and spring concerts, 
are high points of the Music Department's calendar and require extra preparation and total 
participation. Students also participate in Broadway musicals such as Oklahoma, Music Man, and 
Annie. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-Leveled 


1023 - Sisters 

Sisters is open to all female students who want a challenging opportunity to sing music at an 
advanced high school and collegiate level. A wide variety of musicin threeand four part harmony 
will be used with special attention given to women composers and arrangers. Outside prepara- 
tion and performance are required. 

Credits: 5 Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 


1024 - Singing for Musical Theater 

Singing on stage will be the focus of this course. Some previous singing experience is required. 

Stage presence, confidence, relationship with the audience, effective use of the voice, delivery of 

the text, and musical style will be covered in this class. The great songs of the stage from 

Vaudeville and Gilbert & Sullivan to the present-day Broadway and the interpreters pf this 
ertoire are the focus of this course. Public performance and outside preparation are required. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 


1074 - Gospel Choir 

Gospel Choir is open to all students who have a desire to sing traditional and contemporary 
gospel music. Students will learn about gospel musicand its development throughout the United 
States as well as the gospel music of various cultures throughout the world. Students will learn 
tosing by ear, but some music reading is required. Outside preparation and public performance 
are required. 

Credits:10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-leveled 


1727 Voice Training I 

Each student receives individual attention in the voice class. Singers will gain know-ledge of 
correct vocal breathing, how to read music, and how to prepare for an audition. A wide variety 
of music will be used including show tunes, pop, classical and folk. Experienceinsolosinging and 
part singing will be developed. Participation in the annual winter and spring concerts is required 
of all voice students. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Selection by audition and/or recommendation 


1920 Show Choir 

A Choral ensemble which will study and perform show choir literature. This course will give 
students the opportunity to develop their vocal styles, choreography skills and creativity through 
improvisation. This course is open to students who have had at least one year of Chorus, Gospel 
Choir, Voice Training and/or Dance. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Chorus, Gospel Choir, Voice 
Training and/or Dance. 


1960 Vocal Ensemble 

Vocal Ensemble is offered to the most advanced choral members of the CRLS Music Department. 
Students in the choral and instrumental classes who become part of this ensemble participate in 
the highest level of individual and group performance in the school and community. Members 
of the Vocal Ensemble participate in the winter and spring concerts, compete in the Northeast 
District Music Festival, and often qualify to audition for scholarships for private study at Longy 
School of Music. Involvement in these activities requires extra preparation and total participa- 
tion. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Selection by audition and/or recommendation 
of the Music Department staff 


Piano/Theory/ History 


1071 Piano Lab 

The laboratory approach offers students the opportunity to develop basic keyboard techniques 
and music reading skills. It provides the opportunity for large and/or small ensemble playing, 
accompaniment playing for chorus, band, and orchestra, as well as solo performance. Coordina- 
tion of sight and sound combined with finger dexterity is emphasized. The rudiments of 
keyboard theory, ear training, memorization, and basic harmonization are developed through 
the use of various accompaniment styles and improvisation. Opportunties are provided for 
formal and informal performance and a Piano Recital is given at the end of each year. Outside 
preparation is required. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-Leveled 


1072 Theory/Harmony 

This course is designed for the various needs of the choral and instrumental music students. 
Reading musicnotation is taught through musical exercises dealing with musicsymbols, rhythm, 
construction of intervals, major and minor scales and chords. Alsoincluded is a study of voiceand 
instrument ranges, transpositions and written music. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-Leveled 


1073 Music History Through the Ages 

The music history course is designed to develop in students the ability to listen intelligently to 
music and to understand changes in music as related to cultural, political, and social influences. 
The art of listening can be as demanding and satisfying as performing. The course will include 
a survey of music literature and a study of various styles of music. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Multi-Leveled 


1925 Music Video Production Lab 

Students will learn the technical and production aspects of making a music video. The technical 
side will include the producing and directing, setting up of cameras, placement and focusing of 
video lighting, working with sound equipment, editing the finished video and audio tapes into 
a clear video format, and making high quality dubbed copies of the finished product. The 
production side will consist of developing ideas and concepts fora music video, finding locations 
for the actual shooting, writing stories and scripts, and developing story borads and sequence 
charts. The edited tapes will include student names and credits and will be distributed to 
hospitals, nursing homes, libraries and local cable TV to benefit the Cambridge community and 
schools. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10, 11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: All students must have done full year of a 
video class or completed a video course at an accredited institution ie. Cambridge Cable TV or other. 


ALUMNI 


MUSIC 


“My greatest joys at CRLS....biology, rowing (team), 


and piano. 


Could never do one without the others” 


Jennifer Soules, Class of ’93, Student at Colby College, Maine 


“I shall never forget my happiest time of day at CRLS - 
‘the piano class’.” 


Youraphanh Ngaosyvathn, Class of 89, Laotian Student 


“I’ve always loved to sing. The Choral classes at CRLS 
gave me the opportunity to develop not only my voice 


but also my own confidence.” 


Tarah Hilsman, Class of ‘87 
Vocal Major—Jazz/Classical, N.E. Conservatory of Music 


“I want to thank the Music Department for all the love 
and support given to me. I was made to feel important 
and found confidence in singing the music I love.” 


Phaedra Butler, Class of ’86 
Member-Lady Soul, Gold Record recording artist 


“CRLS is a total experience in music. Without the 
excellent musical training, I could not have achieved 
the professional level of success for my career.” 





Bobby Tynes, Class of ‘82 
Berklee College of Music student and professional musician 
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SCIENCE 


Edward McGillicuddy 
William McGinness 


Maureen Murphy 
Kristin Newton 
John Samp 

Mary Splaine 
Tad Sudnick 
Alan Weinstein 


NINTH GRADE SCIENCE 

Science educators at both thenational and statelevels arere-conceptualizing goals and 
standards for science education, grades K-12. Cambridge is moving toward implementa- 
tion of a restructured science program—“Habits of Mind”—for grades K-12 which will 
reflect thenew directions in science education. The national and statescience standards will 


affect course offerings in science in Cambridge, particularly in the ninth grade. The 
expectation for reconfigured ninth grade science is for all students to have a broad 
understanding of science principles connected toall science disciplines as a basis for further 
study. In 1995-96, “Science for All: Interdisciplinary Science”, S170, will be taught to most 
ninth graders; there will be limited enrollment in Intensive Biology, $565. Beginning in 
1996, S565 will be offered as an upper level course for grades 10-12. 








$170 “Science for All”: Multidisciplinary Science 

Science for All: Multidisciplinary Science is a multidisciplinary science course which 
will examine concepts in biology, chemistry, physics and environmental science. The 
course will draw upon the knowledge of all science teachers in all science disciplines. 
Upon successful course completion, the students will have mastery of inquiry skills, 
the use of a microcomputer to collect and analyze data and a rigorous knowledge of 
several concepts in all four science domains. This background will enable students to 
enroll in upper level Chemistry, Biology, Physics and interdisciplinary courses in their 
sophomore year. The instructional design of this course reflects the new NRC’s 
national science education standards and will help students to prepare for the MEAP 
exam administered by the Massachusetts Department of Education. There will be 
provision withinS170 for students to receive extra science credits for either accelerated 
work or tutorial work. See $171M description under Science Modules for extra 
credit. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9, Length: Year, Multi-leveled 


$565-Intensive Biology 

This is an accelerated course which provides students with an understanding af the 
fundamental concepts of the cell, genetics, evolution, ecology, plants, animals, and 
human systems. Laboratory investigations and inquiry are important teaching and 
learning strategies of this course. Students will be expected to form hypotheses, design 
experiments, collect data and draw conclusions, often with the aid of computers. 
Completing an original investigation (science fair project) is recommended. Science 
techniques and critical thinking skills are emphasized. Limited enrollment. (This 
course will be offered only to grades 10,11,12 in 1996.) 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10, 11, 12, Length: Year 
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Credits relate to course hours. 
Full courses will meet every 
block. Exceptions are noted. 


Science courses are designed to produce an organized sequence of 
experiences that will help students develop the ability to understand and to 
appreciate the physical world in this technological age. These experiences 
promote: 1) the ability to distinguish between scientific evidence and personal 
opinion by inquiry and questioning; 2) the ability to recognize the role of 
observation and experimentation in the development of scientific theories; 3) 
the skill to gather information through laboratory, field trips, and library 
work; 4) the ability to understand, in some depth, the unifying themes of life 
and physical sciences. 


Acquiring scientific knowledge about how the world works canhelp us 
to understand how science itself works. Knowledge of the philosophy and 
sociology of science contributes to a scientific understanding of the world. The 
goal of the courses offered by the Science Department is to weave these 
different aspects of science together so that they reinforce one another. 


A scientific world view is something shared by working scientists. 
Underlying their work are several core beliefs. One is that by working 
together over time, people can figure out how the world works. Another is that 
the universe is a unified system, and, that knowledge gained from studying 
one part of it can often be applied to other parts. Yet another is that knowledge 
is both stable and subject to change. 


The Science Department provides a wide variety of science courses in the 
areas of biological and physical sciences as shown in the accompanying chart 
of course offerings. Any science teacher or a guidance counselor will help you 
select the proper course sequence according to your past experience in science, 
interest and future plans. In all science courses an original research project 
is encouraged. The department sponsors a Science Fair in March, in which all 
students are encouraged to participate. 


$920 Biology 

The study of Biology includesall the living world from biome interrelationships to the 
heredity molecule of DNA. Students will be involved in laboratory work: setting up, 
carrying out, and writing up experiments, learning microscopy, and using computers 
for data collecting and analysis. Included in the year-long study are the topics of cell 
structure and division, metabolic reactions, reproduction, genetics, immunity, haman 
systems and diseases, evolution, ecology, and the five kingdoms of living organisms. 
Focus is on understanding and appreciating life forms, from the single cell to more 
complex organisms, as well as understanding the similarities among all living things 
and their importance to human life. A science project is encouraged. See S926M 
description under Science Modules for extra credit. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year 


S978 Designer Genes 

Why are some diseases inherited from parents who are perfectly healthy? What is the 
difference between infectious and genetic disease? What techniques are available to 
identify a person at risk for genetic disease? How does one decide whether to know 
one’s genetic make-up and what to do with that information? How do we develop 
guidelines for these advancements that are equitable for ALL? Who pays for the 
research and who makes a profit? Why are genetics and techniques of analyzing 
families for their traits important to understanding genetic disease? Students will use 
the same cutting edge lab techniques that scientists do in their labs to try to answer 
these questions about devastating diseases. Finally, students will learn how the 
Biotechnology industry is using these modern technologies in investigating how an 
idea is turned into a profit-making product. This course is lab oriented with an 


emphasis on investigative skills. 
Credits: 5, GradeLevel: 11, 12, Length: Fall Semester, Multi-leveled, Prerequisite: Biology 


$979 Infectious Disease 

Why are some diseases “catching” and others aren't? Why do some diseases affect 
many people quickly (epidemics) and others do not? How does my body fight off 
invaders? What kind of organisms can and do invade my body? Why do Third World 
countries experience more diseases than developed countries? What does our govern- 
ment do to help fight disease? How has biotechnology contributed to making new 
treatments for these diseases? How will health care reform affect research and 
treatment of infectious disease? If you are curious about just a few of these questions, 
this one semester course is for you. Students will be doing current lab techniques, will 
read current literature and participate in research projects. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Spring Semester, Multi-leveled, Prerequisite: Biology 


S840 Human Anatomy and Physiology 

This course is an in-depth study of the structure and function of the human body. 
Students will learn how anatomy and physiology are interrelated and how the body 
maintains and balances itself. Laboratory activities, including microscopy and dissec- 
tion are integrated with text and discussion. Guest speakers, field trips, and case 
studies will be utilized to give students a realistic view of how this knowledge is 
applied. One research paper/ project will be required each term. Students interested 


in career exploration in greater depth should also enroll in Health Careers T840. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Prerequisite: Biology, Chemistry is recommended (may be taken concurrently) 


The Cambridge Health Career Pathway Program 

The goal of this program is to provide students with the breadth and depth of 
educational experiences needed to be well-prepared for skilled entry level jobs as well 
as for postsecondary education and training in health careers. This isa comprehensive 
program of interrelated academic and work site learning that may span two years. 


Courses in this Program include Anatomy and Physiology, Health Careers, and the 


Health Career Internship. 


‘ 


T840 Health Careers 


This course is for students enrolled in $840 Anatomy and Physiology who want to 
learn more about the preparation and work of health professionals, from fitness 
trainers to medical doctors. The exploration of health careers will include rotations 
and job-shadowing at local hospotals and health care facilities, as well as guest 
speakers and an after-school job placement. Students who wish will be matched with 
mentors in the health field. 

Credits: 10 (technical), Open only to those concurrently enrolled in S840 Anatomy and Physiology (described above) 


T841 The Health Careers Internship — Year 2 


In this program, students work and learn in local hospital and health care settings. 
Internships can be arranged during the school day or after school. It includes a related 
language arts course in which students can share their work journals and reflect on 
their work experiences. In addition, they will be responsible for a project involving 
research at the work-site, culminating in a presentation. 

Credits:10, Prerequisite: S840 Anatomy and Physiology 


S859/H859 Psychobiology 


Are criminals born or made? Is there an alcoholism gene? Does schizophrenia run in 
families? In Psychobiology, you will not learn the absolute answers to these questions, 
but through an integrated approach to the study of behavior, you will learn how to 
think more critically about these issues. Topics include: creativity, intelligence, cogni- 
tion, neurobiology, ethology, sociobiology, aggresion, gender, behaviorism, mind- 
body issues, personality theory, and psychopathology. Tests will require students to 
polish their skills in the art of writing a short essay. Credit can be obtained in science 
or social studies. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Biology 





$465 Advanced Placement Biology 

This is a college level course that builds on knowledge obtained in Biology, Chemistry 
and Physics. This course will emphasize biological principles from an evolutionary 
perspective. The first semester will examine cells as evolved systems for the capture 
and transformation of energy. The second semester will build on the first, examining 
the evolution of plants and animals as organ systems, followed by a study of 
interactions in populations and communities. This course is designed to prepare 
students forthe A. P. Examin May. A score of 3,4,or5is accepted by many cooperating 
colleges for college credit. All students enrolled in an AP Science course are required 
to take the AP exam to receive AP college credit. This course is currently participating 
inacollaborative program with Harvard University. This collaboration gives students 
the opportunity to learn new lab techniques, participate ina lecture series by Harvard 
professors and apply for summer positions in Harvard research laboratories. 

Credits: 10-14, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisites: Intensive Biology and Intensive Chemistry. Physics is 
encouraged as well. It is expected that students will have demonstrated academic excellence in biology and chemistry 


$867 Biotechnology 

Science, particularly biotechnology, is using the discoveries in biochemistry, molecu- 
lar biology, biophysics and bioengineering to examine nature in an integrated way. 
Each year new techniques are developed to push forward this effort. This course 
stresses the interdisciplinary nature of science by incorporating the study of organic 
chemistry, biochemistry, and molecular biology both in class work and laboratory 
experiences. Students will have access to university professors and corporate scien- 
tists. At times the class will visit university and genetic engineering laboratories. 
Students may be eligible for summer internships in research laboratories. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Intensive Chemistry and Intensive Biology (May not be 
offered in 1995-1996) 


$810 Ecology and Environmental Science 

The first third of this course focuses on ecological principles that act as a framework 
for the course. The second third of this course explores environmental resources, how 
they are being used and misused, and how resource misuse affects ecosystems and our 
future. During the last third of the course students will demonstrate their knowledge 
of ecology and the environment by developing alternatives to some specific environ- 
mental problems. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Biology or Chemistry (May not be offered in 1995-96) 


$848 Processes in Environmental Science 

Can I really make a difference in the realm of ecology? Why has the family water bill 
increased so much in the last few years? Should we really be that concerned about the 
ozone layer? Questions like the ones above will be investigated in this new course, 
which utilizes a collaborative, integrative approach. Topics include fundamentals of 
ecology, hydrology, mineral and fuel use and abuse, hazardous wastes, and environ- 
mental ethics and decision-making. Students will learn about issues from different 
perspectives, allowing them to understand the underlying political implications 
responsible for policy decisions. Case studies will be used whenever applicable. A 
major focus of the course will be the integration of classroom work with experiences 
at local agencies and industries. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Year, Prerequisite: Two years of science preferred 
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SCIENCE COURSES 1995-96 


«BIOLOGY 


Intensive Biology S565 
Grades 9/10, Advanced 


Intensive Chemis ’ 


Chemistry ‘S822, 


$660 
Grades 10/11/12, inca 


_ PHYSICS. 


genre 


Physics $830 28 
Grade'10/11/12, Intermediate 


Intensive Physics $865 


Grades 10/11/12, Internibdiate 


omy & Physiology 
Grades 11/12 Intermediate 


Health Careers T840 
Grades 11/12, Intermediate 


$882 Climatology 

Climatology is designed to give students an understanding of meterology, atmo- 
spheric science, and the reasons behind climatological changes around the world. 
Students will be engaged in extensive chart making and interpretation using technical 
drawing techniques. Students will become familiar with the tools, terms, and charts 
used in conjunction with the study of global climate trends. Participants will use the 
MacLab for computerized data collection and graphing. Topics to be discussed 
include global warming, desert encroachment in northern Africa, rain forest deple- 
tion, and rising sea levels. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester (repeated Fall and Spring), Multi-leveled, Prerequisite: Juniors and 
Seniors who have successfully completed one year of science and math. 


$820 Astronomy and Meterology 

This course involves students in understanding the fundamental processes of the solar 
system and universe and in using that knowledge. Each student will produce scale 
models of planet orbits using the same methods developed by scientists who made 
some of the original discoveries. After learning how to make and operate a telescope, 
students will experience the thrill of observing the sky at night and seeing for 
themselves how new discoveries are made. By the end of the course, most students will 
havea better understanding of where human beings fit into the universe. Meterology 
covers the tools and techniques of weather forecasting. Students will learn how to 
gather their own data as well as how to gain access to data from the various weather 
services. With the necessary data in hand, students will produce their own forecasts. 
At the end of the course, students should understand how professional meterologists 


make predictions and have the knowledge to judge when a weather report is accurate. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Fall Semester, Prerequisite: Successful completion of a previous course in science. 


$821 Principles of Design and Introduction to Mechanics 
Have you ever wanted to build a toy car? A car that is motor driven and you control 
witha joystick? Wouldn’t you love to enter your vehicle in a contestand beat out your 
fellow students ina thrilling race? Principles of Design is a third term course intended 
to introduce you to the concepts of designing and building structures and machines. 
The principles of friction, force, and torque will be studied, particularly inthe way they 
affect small moving objects. Each student will build a machine inclass and compete in 
the school’s M.LT. designcontest, an annual televised event in which students vie head 
to head to see which entry can best perform this year’s challenge. How far will a 
football go when kicked at 30 miles per hour? What is the best way to kick the football? 
What is a safe speed when driving ona winding road during a snowstorm? Shouldn't 
you know how to make predictions like these? Introduction to Mechanics is a fourth 
term course which consists primarily of student exercises and lab experiments. 
Through frequent class activities, students will discover the principles that govern 
how bodies move under the influence of many forces. Students will maintain a journal 
of the course’s accomplishments. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Spring Semester, Prerequisite: Successful completion of a previous course in science. 


A.P. Chemistry $460 
Grade 11/12, Advanced _ 
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Chemistry in the Community $828 ca 
Grades 10/11/12, Intermedia 


$830 Physics 

This course introduces students to all the major concepts of physics through scientific 
inquiry. Course content includes mechanics, matter and energy, wave motion, 
electricity, magnetism, and electronics. Emphasis is placed on scientific principles and 
connects science with technology. This class is a broad overview of many ,physics 
concepts. an 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10, 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


$865 Intensive Physics 

This is an advanced laboratory course in which applications to the real world are 
explored through experimentation and class discussion. Students will learn to inter- 
pret experimental data and communicate their conclusions through written lab 
reports. Topics such as mechanics, energy and momentum, electricity, magnetism, 
and light are covered in depth. Students will be prepared to take a physics Achieve- 
ment Test at the end of the year. 

Credit: 10-14, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra II and concurrently, Precalculus 


S866 Advanced Placement Physics 

This course is designed as a second year physics course to prepare students for the 
Advanced Placement Physics C Exam (calculus-based) in May. The course begins with 
a thorough study of mechanics, including rotational physics. The remainder of the 
year includes an introduction to electricity and magnetism with rigorous applications 
of Maxwell’s equations. Students will be engaged in activities that complement the 
subject matter. Students are expected to have completed, or be taking concurrently, 
calculus, suchas M465, Advanced Placement Calculus. All students enrolled inan AP 
Science course are required to take the AP exam to receive AP college credit. 

Credits: 10-14, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisites: Previous Physics course and concurrent Calculus course 


$822 Chemistry 

Students will learn the structure of matter and how concepts and principles are 
developed from observations and data. Topics include the structure of the atom, 
elements and compounds, solutions and reactions. Demonstrations, laboratory 


experiments and problem-solving techniques are important components of bine course. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10, 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


S828 Chemistry in the Community 

This is a chemistry course designed to teach traditional chemical concepts in the 
context of social issues such as water use, resource management, nuclear energy and 
atmospheric pollution. A laboratory componentis part of the course. While this course 


emphasizes many of the principles of chemistry, it is intended for non-science majors. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


$660 Intensive Chemistry 

This is an accelerated course. Its content includes such topics as atomic structure, 
periodic trends, equations, stoichiometry, gas laws, the acid-base theory, solutions, as 
well as elements, compounds and their intertactions. Emphasis is placed on safe 
laboratory procedures. Students will perform qualitative analysis, stoichiometric 
analysis of chemical reactions, titrations, gravimetric analysis and gas generation as 
part of their laboratory component. Science projects and research papers are recom- 


mended. 
Credits: 10-14, Grade Level: 10,11, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


S460 Advanced Placement Chemistry 

This course is designed to teach chemistry as in a freshman course at the university 
level. Emphasis will be on inorganic chemistry, atomic structure, bonding, reactions, 
periodicity and equilibrium. Laboratory experiments are an integral part of the course. 
All students enrolled in AP science courses are required to take the AP exam to receive 
AP college credit. Students applying should have done well Intensive Chemistry and 


be prepared to do university level work. ; 
Credits: 14, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisites: Intensive Chemistry, previous or concurrent enrollment in 
Physics, Precalculus 








® 


$918/T1PH Introduction to Physics and Engineering I 

This is a hands-on, interdisciplinary course with both academicand practical content. The course 
meets in the RSTA carpentry shop and begins with an introduction to woodworking tools and 
techniques. Students construct equipment for a sequence of science experiments and projects 
focusing on measurement, motion in one and two dimensions, navigation by map and compass, 
simple machines, buildings and structures, force, work, and energy. From the use and construc- 
tion of these projects, students learns fundamental principles of physics and mechanical engi- 
neering, and also practice their math skills. Students take the apparatus into elementary school 
classrooms where they assist teachers in using the equipment to teach science and math. 
Credits: 5 (science and/or technical credit), Grade Level: 10,11,12, Prerequisite: Algebra I (can be concurrent) 


$844 /T1PE Physics and Engineering II 

Students ‘continue. learning the principles of physics and mechanical engineering, through 
constructing a sophisticated sequence of hands-on science experiments and projects: including 
a telescope, a wind tunnel, a rocket, and electric generator, and a steam engine. Students take the 
apparatus into other classrooms where they assist teachers with younger students. Topics 
explored include: rotating machines, energy conservation, collisions and momentum, aerody- 
namics through wind and water tunnels. . 

Credits: 5 ( science and/or technical credit), Grade Level: 11,12, Prerequisite: Introduction to Physics and Engineering 
Jor permission of instructor 





The courses below combine hands-on, experiential and academic learning. 
They are cross-listed with R.S.T.A. and, hence, carry technical as well as academic credits. 





T2ST Seminar for Science and Technology Seminar 

This course will teach students enrolled in RSTA’s technical internships (Polaroid, Harvard 
University, advanced level RSTA shops) how to understand the scientific principles behind their 
work. The purpose of this course is to inform students’ work in the fields of industrial/ 
informational technology and engineering with the principles of science/technology learned 
through hands-on, minds-on activities in the classroom and shops. Students will be taught to 
develop experimental procedures; design spaces, products, systems; and to perform systems 
analysis. Students will coherently and concisely express their outcomes in writing as well as 
orally and graphically. This is a year-long course consisting of seven units. Each unit will address 
one topic or set of topics of concern to the work site. One set of units is framed in terms of flow 
of materials and energy through systems. Topics include: the flow of fluids in HVAC systems; the 
flow of heat in HVAC systems; the flow of electrons in electrical and electronic systems; the flow 
of momentum in mechanical systems; and the flow of information in electronic and non- 
electronic information systems. Another set of units focuses on the scientific method and design 
process as the means for solving problems in industrial /informational and engineering work 
sites. 

Credits: 5 (science and/or technical credit), Grade Level: 10,11,12, Prerequisite: Algebra I (can be concurrent) 








_ INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE MODULES | 





The following courses will meet three times out of an eight daycycle. These courses 
are designed to provide support and enrichment to students in the sciences. Students 
should be aware of the need to schedule matching classes in the same time block, such 
as an art, dance, music, math or drama class that meets less than five times within an 


eight day cycle. 


5928M Physics Enrichment: Further Study/Problem Solving 

This course module may be taken in conjunction with any other Physics course. The purpose of 
this course is to provide an opportunity for more in-depth study of topics studied in physics 
courses. Students in this course will do further analytical and laboratory work to gain a more 
thorough understanding of physics concepts as well as focus on physics problem-solving 
techniques and the use of mathematics in physics. Students in this course will do further 
analytical and laboratory work. 

Credits: Variable, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Prerequisite: Any concurrent physics course 


S927M Chemistry Enrichment: Further Study/Problem Solving 

This course is designed to provide support for students who take chemistry. It is intended to 
encourage students tomeet the challenge of chemistry courses and tostretch academically. It will 
meet the needs of the students. The course will include tutorial support, math skill-building, 
geared specifically to chemistry and additional explanation of theory as needed. Experimenting 
with Mac Lab equipment, temperature probes, and new software will encourage small group 
work and cooperative learning. Science fair projects, individual and group efforts, will be 
encouraged. 

Credits: Variable, Grade Level: 10, 11,12, Prerequisite: Any concurrent chemistry course 


y Project 2061, The American 


S926M Biology Enrichment: Further Study/Problem Solving 

This course may be taken in conjunction with any other biology course. The purpose of this 
module is to provide an opportunity for an enriched study of topics in biology. Problem solving 
skills, laboratory work, and microcomputer labs will be used to support student understanding 
of concepts in biology. 

Credits: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10, 11,12, Prerequisite: Any concurrent biology course 


S171M “Science for All” Enrichment: Further Study/Problem Solving 
This course may be taken in conjunction with the “Science for All” course. The purpose of this 
module is to provide an opportunity for an in-depth study of topics in ninth grade science. 
Students in this course will receive tutorial support, and skills needed to succeed in ninth grade 
science. 

Credits: Variable, Grade Level: 9, Prerequisite: Concurrent enrollment in “Science for All”: Multidisciplinary Science 


S077M Westinghouse Prep 

This module is offered to students who want in-school time to work on a long-term (two year) 
independent science research projects which could be submitted to enter the Westinghouse 
science competition. This course will providesupport, technical assistance and research guidance 
to students who are involved in independent research projects. 

Credits: Variable, Prerequisite: Concurrent enrollment in any science course; Science project (May not be offered in 1995- 
1996) 


Example of Benchmarks in Science for Grade 12 


° There are different traditions in science about whatis investigated and how, but they all have in common certain basic beliefs about the value 
of evidence, logic, and good arguments. Thereis agreement that progressinall fields of science depends on intelligence, hard work, imagination, 
and even chance. 

© Written records and photographic and electronic devices enable human beings to share, compile, use, and misuse great amounts of 
information and misinformation. No other species uses such technologies. 

 Theimmune system is designed to protect against microscopic organisms and foreign substances that enter from outside thebody and against 
some cancer cells that arise within. 

° Some allergic reactions are caused by the body’s immune responses to usually harmless environmental substances. Sometimes the immune 
system may attack some of the body's own cells. 


of Science, Oxford University 


* Conflict between people or groups arises from competition over ideas, resources, power, and status. Social change, or the prospect of it, 

Lp iin conflicts because social, economic, and political changes usually benefit some groups more than others. That, of course, is also true 
e status quo. 

* Thespecial theory of relativity is best known for stating thatany form of energy has mass, and that matter itselfis a form of energy. The famous 

relativity equation, E=mc2, holds that the transformation of evena tiny amount of matter will release an enormous amount of other forms of 

energy, in that the cin the equation stands for the immense speed of light. 

* Representing large numbers in terms of powers of ten makes it easier to think about them and to compare things that are greatly different. 












SOCIAL 


The goal of social studies education is to prepare students to become reflective 
decision- makers and successful participants in the civic life of their community; nation, 
and world. Through the interdisciplinary lenses of history, economics, political science, 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, and the humanities; Students, will study how 
human beings make personal and public decisions on.issues thataffect all ourdestinies.\. 
The social sciences providea vehicle to help preparé.a futtire generation that can identify, 


understand and work to solve the problems that face our ineréasing diverse nation and 
interdependent world. 


The purposes of the Cambridge’Rindge and Latin School course of study includes 
developing awareness and knowledge of Amierica as a multicultural'society and of a 
multicultural world; engendering civic responsibility and hélping devélop the tools 
necessary for critical thinking, reflective reading, deliberate tiriting>ana social/action. 


The social studies staff fosters multicultural education by promoting respect, 
intergroup cooperation, and an appreciation for the cultures of diverse groups. Instruc- 
tion rests on the belief that all students, regardless of their primary language or special 
needs, can learn and participate,to theitmaximum potential. 


The Grade 9 histary. program is a-two semester course taught 
interdisciplinarily with English and frequently-organized around themes 
such as power and authority, equity andjustice, or migrations. Emphasis 
is puton skill development, including skills'‘essential to the social studies: 
locating materials, organi and*synthesizing ideas, making connec- 
tions between times and places. Students explore'the human experience 
through literature and are encouraged to consider ‘historical ideas and 
information to make responsiblédecisions in today’s society. 


The materials, discussions and writinig:topics chosen for English and 
history relate to the same common themes and topics and the instruc- 
tional teams work together to ensure support for students. Topics are 
carefully chosen to reflect representative regions:of\the world, i.e., Asia, 
Western and Eastern Europe, Latin America, Middle East..A chronologi- 
cal approach within each theme is stressed. Students read Historical. 


documents, take notes, write essays and personal reflections and prepare 


a research paper. Project work may also be offered. 


The various houses/ programs incorporate their own particular cur- 
ricular themes and instructional styles which reflect house/program 


philosophies. 


THIS IS A ONE YEAR COURSE (SEMESTERS A,B). FIVE CREDITS WILL BE 
AWARDED FOR THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF EACH SEMSESTER. 
























Full courses wi 
meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 





STUDIES 







9TH GRADE 
Comparative Histories of the World 







10TH GRADE 
US. History Survey 








SOCIAL STUDIES ELECTIVES - GRADES 11, 12 
Social Studies electives are open to 11th and 12th grade students in all houses. 
These courses offer opportunities for students to pursue interests in the social 
sciences, cultural studies orin history. The courses are one semester long and offer 
an-in-depth look at one topic or theme, or an introduction to a discipline. 
Interdepartmiental courses are offered and co-taught by faculty from two depart- 
ments: 
















1H80 A/B Economics 

H81-A/B Honors; Issues 20thCentury U.S. 

H82 A/B Geography of the World 

~H83, A/B-Psychology 

H84 A/B Sociology: 

H85 A/B International Relations 

H86A Criminal Law 

H86 Bx Civil Law 

H87.A/B Black History 

H88 A/B Pluralism in America 

H89 A/B Tech Edge with American History 

861 A/B Adv/Placement U.S. History 

H90 A/B\Modertn China: Society in Transition 

EH A/BOnesimus Project 
In order fo provide student choice/ flexibility most courses will be offered each 
semester (Semester A - Semester B), The student must designate which semester 
he or she'is electing. The €xceptions.aré the Advanced Placement United States 
History (full year) and,CriminalLaw and Civil Law which (one semester each). 


















rade 10 United St Te History 


The grade 10 history program continues to emphasize skills intro- 
duced in the 9th grade. This course combines a’ chronological study of 
United States history witha thematic organization of ideas important to all 
citizens and residents of this country. Students are introduced to a process 
of-inquiry and decision making about the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship, Some topics iriclided’are the Constitution and the Federal 
system, Immigration;Iridustrialization and the Labor Movement, the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, the Depressioné Issues may include the implica- 
tions of ManifestDestiny, cycles ofreform, civilrights, imperialism and the 
U:S-as a world power. Students read historical documents, take notes in 
class and from readings, write essays and a research paper. Project work 
may be included. ‘ 


The various. notises/ programs incorporate their own particular cur- 
_.|_ricular-themes‘and instructional styles which reflect the house/ program 
‘| philosophies. 


THIS IS A ONE YEAR COURSE (SEMESTER A,B). FIVE CREDITS WILL BE 
AWARDED FOR THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF EACH SEMSESTER. 


ELECTIVES - OPEN TO 11TH AND 12TH GRADERS 


H80A (Semester A), H80B (Semester B) Economics 

This course is designed to give students an introduction to fundamental economic 
concepts and principles which will aid them in making practical decisions concerning 
economic problems. Topics to be discussed include: major economic systems, pri- 
vate-public sectors, business cycles, economic policy-making. Reading and writing 
assignments are varied according to the interest/ability of class. Students will be 
required to read historical documents, take notes in classand from readingsin the text 
and handouts, write short reports, and write at least one major research paper. 
Credits: 5, Multi-levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 
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H81A (Sem. A), H81B (Sem. B) Honors: Issues/20th Century United States 
This course examines major issues of U.S. domestic and foreign policy during the 20th 
Century, offering an in-depth exploration/analysis of Progressivism, foreign rela- 
tions, wars, depression, civil rights, political corruption, presidency. The course 
follows a chronological approach within each major issue. Students will be required 
to read historical documents, take notes in class and from readings in the text and 
handouts, and write historical essays and at least one major historical research paper. 
This course is for students who wantachallenging honors level course asanalternative 
to the AP course (which has a test requirement). 

Credits 5, Advanced (Teacher recommendation) Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 





H82A (Semester A), H82B (Semester B) Geography/the World 

This course is designed to give the student an in-depth knowledge of World Geogra- 
phy. We will explore all the World’s major physical features to include bodies of 
water, lakes, rivers, deserts,and mountains. It will include a unit on weather, climate 
and natural phenomenon such as, earthquakes, volcanoes, etc. Next the course will 
give an in depth look at the political boundaries, international trade, and locations of 
the World’s nations. Political geography will be presented with a concentration onthe 
World’s trouble spots. Students will be required to read historical documents, take 
notesinclassand from readings in the textand handouts, write short reports, and write 
at least one major research paper. 

Credits 5, Multi- levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H83A (Semester A), H83B (Semester B) Psychology 

Psychology is an introductory course in the study of human behavior. Child develop- 
ment, learning, perception, adolescence, mental health, mental illness and interaction 
are some of the topics covered in this one semester course. Students will be required 
to read historical documents, take notes in class and from readings in the text and 
handouts, write historical essays, and write at least one major research paper. 

Credits: 5, Multi-levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H84A (Semester A), H84B (Semester B) Sociology 

This course introduces students to the social structure of life in the United States and 
will attempt to deal with current social problems.This course examines why and how 
people live in groups, the period of adolescence and the process of socialization; the 
effect of and relationship among social institutions, suchas family, church, school; and 
the social class structure in the United States and its effect on individuals. Students will 
be required to read documents, take notes in class and from readings in the text and 
handouts, write historical essays, and write at least one major research paper. 

Credits: 5, Multi-levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H85A (Semester A), H85B (semester B) International Relations 

This course is designed to develop in students an awareness of the ever changing 
world around us. The crises resulting from events, past and present will be examined. 
Concepts such as sovereignty, intervention, human rights, interdependence and 
conflict resolution will be stressed throughout the course. the class will be offered to 
juniors or seniors who have successfully completed the United States history require- 
ment. If you have an interest in the world around you, and an eagerness to learn more 









H88A (Semester A), H88B (Semester B) 
Pluralism/20th Century America 


America is a richly diverse nation and each one of us contributes to its uniqueness. In this 
course, ESL students and students from the standard curriculum will explore the ways in 
which this country both encourages and discriminates against difference. Through studies of 
‘such topics as racism, immigration, and civil rights, students will understand the historical 
development of various groups in America and will determine their own place in society. We 
will study issues of race, gender, religion, and ethnicity. It will be team taught by teachers from 
the Bilingual and Social Studies departments. It will stress group work, personal narratives, 
and class participation. Students will develop writing, research, and analytical skills through 
projects such as term research papers. 

Credits 5, Multi- levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed advanced ESL, (for ESL Students) , World History and 
U.S. History (for standard students). 


H89A (Semester A), H89B (Semester B) 


Tech Edge/American History 

This course will have a dual purpose. Students will integrate technology with an in depth 
analysis of 20th century American History. We will focus upon World War, Government, 
Urbanization, Civil Rights, Vietnam Era, and Contemporary America. Technology utilized 
will include various hardware and software. Hardware will include: , Macintosh computer, 
CD Rom, Laser Disk, Interactive multimedia; camcorder and VCR with video, and scanner. 
Software will include: hypercard, supercard, ABC Interactive, Claris works, Internet, E-Mail, 
distant learning, Geographic perspective of U.S. History, Point of View, and various CD Rom 
titles. All students will be required to produce a computer generated presentation as a final 
Project. This course will be team taught with a teacher from the RSTA program and a teacher 
from the main campus. This course will be a link to future work related technological 

ties at CRLS. 

Credits 5, Multi- levelled, PREREQUISITE: Successful Completion of World History and U.S. History (No past 
experience with computers is necessary, just your interest. We will assist you with computer access.) 





Community Leadership Service Corps, teamed through RS.T.A,, is a year-long course (10 credits). See John Shea in R131 for sign up. 


— then this is the course for you. Students will be required to read historical 
documents, take notes in class and from readings in the text and handouts, write 
historical essays, and write at least one major historical research paper. 

Credits: 5, Multi-levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H86A (Semester A only) Criminal Law 

Ahands onapproach to legal realities encountered inand out of court. Various issues 
arising in and out of school, at home both public and private, and at work will be 
examined. The student will examine case studies relating to criminal matters involv- 
ing both the person and property. The whole spectrum from adult and juvenile levels 
will be analyzed. The entire process from arrest through sentencing and appeals will 
be explored. Students will participate in public speaking, investigative research, 
cooperative learning, and interfacing with law related personnel. A research paper 
will be required. 

Credits 5, Multi-levelled Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H86B (semester B only) Civil Law 

Ahands onapproach to legal realities encountered in and out of court. Various issues 
arising in and out of school, at home both public and private, and at work will be 
examined. The student will develop responses to consumer affairs, family law, 
housing law, poverty law, individual rights, liberties and responsibilities, and tort 
suits. The student will participate in public speaking, investigative research, coopera- 
tive learning, and interfacing with law-related personnel. A research paper will be 
required. 

Credits 5, Multi-levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H87A (Semester A ), H87B (semester B) Black History 

Black studies begins with an exploration of the roots of the African American culture 
in the traditions and institutions of African societies. The evolution of the African 
American institutions as well as the contributions and influence of Black politicians, 
scientists, authors, teachers will be explored. An emphasis will be placed on the 
African American’s participation in the following: American Revolution, Enlighten- 
ment, pre- and post-Civil War, DuBois v. B. T. Washington, Great Migration, Harlem 
Renaissance, Depression, Civil Rights, and current issues. Students will be required 
to read historical documents, take notes in class and from readings in the text and 
handouts. and write historical essays andat least one major historical research paper. 
Credits 5, Multi-leveled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


































H861A (Semester A), H861 B (Semester B) 


Advanced Placement American History 

This course combines a framework that is both thematic and chronological. Students begin 
their work examining the United States politically, economically, and socially at the time of 
the Revolutionary War; and trace developments through the Civil War, the Industrial and 
Urban eras to the present. The contributions and problems of women and ethnic groups are 
included in all units. Traditional content has been explanded to include information on 
immigration and thestory of labor. All students will do extensive research outside of class and 
will be prepared to compete for Advanced Placement Exam Scholarships. Students will be 
required to read historical documents, take notes in class and from readings in the text and 
handouts, write historical essays, and write at least one major historical research paper. 
NOTE: Students who select E847( Survey of American Literature I) will automatically be 
placed into section 1 of this course. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History and Teacher 
recommendation. Taking the AP History test is a requirement. 


H90A (Semester A), H90B (Semester B) 

Modern China: Society in Transition 

This course will be team taught with a teacher from the bilingual department and the Social 
Studies department. Linking ancient themes tomodern events, studentsin this class will study 
the evolution of a major civilization. Home to 20% of the world’s population, China is a 
fascinating and diverse culture from which we have much to learn. Topics willinclude family 
life, literature, religion, politics and human rights. The course will include films, journal 
writing, research projects, student-to-student learning and will be team taught by teachers 
from the Social Studies and Bilingual-ESL departments. 


Credits 5, Multi- levelled, Prerequisite: Completed and passed advanced ESL, (for ESL Students) ,World History and 
U.S. History (for standard students). 


EH99A (Semester A), EH99B (Semester B) 

Onesimus Project 

This course offers juniors and seniors the opportunity to participate in real multicultural 
curriculum research and development. Students and teachers will work together to develop 
multicultural units and courses for actual use in the school. Students will develop reading, 
writing, speaking, andresearch skills as they consider various perspectives on multiculturalism 
and various models for curriculum development. Students will present their work in a public 
exhibition near the end of the course. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester, Multi- levelled, Prerequisite: and advanced ESL 
(for ESL Students) or World History and U.S. History Survey (for puerianene Lee 
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Full courses will 


meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 


THE ACADEMY 

















The Academy at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School is a 

“The Academy is a great diverse but close-knit community of students and staff who work 

place to get to know together in active partnership. Our ultimate aim is to prepare stu- 

people. The teachers dents for a lifetime of learning and personal development. To do so 

really try to help you we focus on the dynamics of how to learn—across the curriculum. 

and make your class a 

group.” STAFF 

Nancy Burns, Teacher Leader/Management 
— Student Dr. Amold Clayton, Teacher Leader/Curriculum & Instruction 
Filomena Silva, Assistant Administrator 

Fran Adams Maureen Havern Maurice Page 
Claire Albert Karen Hawthorne Mary Louise Piret 
Rita Alesi Peter Ho Robert Ponte 
Julia Almedia Andrew Inglis Lenore Prueser 
Debbie Andelman Monaks Kanel Terri Ragosta 
Phyllis Asetta Sylvia Kantor Robert Reagan 
Maria Athanassiou Lillian Keohane Robert Richards 
Maxine Berry Jeanne Kuropatkin Rona Richmond “a i 
Anthony Bruno Yvon Lamour Janet Rife ‘The Academy ae good 
Vasco Caetano Karen Leighton Joseph Riley - 
Jorge Cardoso Lucinda Leveille Anna Roelofs for meeting new people 
Barbara Clemons Robin Litwin Jane Scorza 
Ralph Collins MipsteeMisurice Gubcatcee and people from all over 
Elaine Dailey C. “Skip” McCarthy Maria de Fatima Soares 
Beza Demena Frank McCarthy Geraldine Spagnuolo the world --a good 
Bernadette Desire William McGinness Gerry Speca Fe 
Robert Efthim Rene Meshon Mary Splaine opportunity to learna 
Barbara Ehrlich Marly Mitchell Paul Starek 
Eleanor Farinato Kathleen Moore Tad Sudnick new language, too!” 
Al Ferreira RoseLaure Moussignac John Sullivan 
Sam Framondi Maureen Murphy Stephen Surette — Student 
Isabel Frankel Fred Nigorski Patrick Sylvain 
Thomas Fratto James O'Connor Elsie Vega 
Mary Gavin Michel Owaroff JoAnn Walther 
Steve Hall Alan Weinstein 





ec successful teaching to be found at C.R.L: Se 





Six core ideas form the basis of the Academy’s philosophy: 








* Cooperative Learning * 

Cooperative learning is an exciting educational strategy that 
engages the student directly in the learning process. Students learn to 
work fogether in small self-motivated groups that prcoess the informa- 
tion and practice the skills their instructors are teaching. This “hands- 


on” method teaches the positive behaviors required for successful social 


interaction. Such group skills are in great demand in pe s colleges, 
industries and society. 


* Team Teaching * << 

Experienced, outstanding teachers and counselors work op 
gether in teams with small groups of students to create a personalized 
learning environment. The teams meet weekly to discuss students’ 
progress and to plan and evaluate curriculum. The result i is some of the 


* A Challenging Curriculum * 
_ The highest academic standards are pe basis for a rigorous, : 
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* Democratic Decision-Making * 
The Academy i is a democratic, culturally diverse conitiusily 
committed to the: participation of students, teachers, and parents in — 
decision-makin Elected councils represent the students, faculty and 


- parents. Regular community meetings provide students a strong voice 


in all aspects of the ‘educational process. The Academy is uniquein — 


_ thatits administration consists of a team of ere elected » 
x a rotating term. a a. ee 












a =o Groce Caltucd Education * a ee 
_ The student body reflects the ethnic and social diversity c of the 
ie of Cambridge. Students from more than 25 countries. 





attend the Academy.’ This rich heritage promotes a true sense of cross- = 


eee ard understanding, of the diversity of the world: At. 





Language Arts and Social Studies E180 H180 
The Language Arts and Social Studies components of the Academy grade 9 core 
reflect the content and skills development of “Language Arts9:World Literature” 
and “Modern World History,” described in the Language Arts and Social Studies 
sections of this catalog. In the Academy these courses involve an interdisciplinary 
approach and emphasize the themes of change, justice, and revolution. The 
countries whose histories are studied and the literature selected for reading and 
analysis were chosen specifically to illustrate those themes as well as to provide 
students with a world view. Through cooperative learning and team teaching 
students gain understanding and mastery of academic material and skills and also 
develop positive group skills and community spirit. The inclusion of Bureau of 
Pupil Services specialists on the teacher teams permits us to meet the varied needs 
and learning styles of students with educational plans in the less restrictive 
environment of the mainstream classroom. 


Courses for 1995-96: Language Arts E180 & Social Studies H180 


Mathematics and Science M581 S180 M582 S581 


Most Academy 9th grade students will be taking Geometry as their math course. 
The science choice for the 9th grade will depend on each students science 
preparation. Wherever possible science and math teachers will work together to 
develop skills shared by both disciplines. 


Courses: Algebra I M581 & Sci. Prin. $180 or Geometry M582 & Biology $581. 


Physical Education/Health/Human Development P172 F170 
Likeall ninth graders atC.R.L.S., Academy freshmen take this 1 period course that 
combines Physical Education with Health and Human Development. See full 
description in the Physical Education section. 


Courses: Physical Education P172 & Health / Human Development F170 





GRADE 9 CORE 








Electives 

Academy freshmen generally will have room in their schedules for electives. 
One should be Research Technology B566 which teaches the word processing/ 
data base skills all students need today. This course may be postponed until 
sophomore year to accommodate special scheduling problems. The other elec- 
tive may be chosen from the Departments of Music, Art, Drama and Dance, 
Modern Languages or other departments that may interest the student. 


GRADE 10 CORE 


Language Arts/Social Studies/Physical 


Education: RROJECT AMERICA 


The 10th grade humanties program, knownas Project America, 
explores the American experience in terms of geography, his- 
tory, literature, art, economics, social structure and personal 
perspective. Itinterweaves social studies, language arts, physi- 
cal education and fine arts in an integrated curriculum that 
offers students and teachers new and dynamic ways to work 
and learntogether. Hands-onexperiential activities outside the 
. classroom reinforce the academicand social skills developed in 
each unit. Students participate in humanities seminars and 
community meetings, The seminars have included Cambridge 
History, Girls & Women in Literature, Psychology, Violence 


Prevention, French, Portuguese, Dance, and Community Ser- 
vice. There is strong emphasis on the development of writing, 
research and documentation skills. Project America is a three- 
period blocthat offers credit in language arts, social studies and 
physical education. 
Courses for 1995-96: Language Arts E280 & Social Studies H280 
Physical Education HEPY & Humanities Seminar PASS 


Mathematics and Science 
Depending on the course of studies they completed in Grade 
9, most sophomores will take Algebra II along with Chemis- 
try or Biology. 
Courses for 1994-95: Algebra II M965 & Chemistry S822 
or Algebra II M666 & Intensive Chemistry S660 
or Geometry M583 & Biology S851 


Electives 

Electives may be selected according to the student's interests 
and scheduling priorities. Since most colleges require three 
consecutive years of a language for admission, it is strongly 
recommended that a course from the Modern Language 
Department be one of the selected electives. 
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FUNDAMENTAL ree 





STAFF Audrey Cabral-Pini Diane Golden Susan Lum Kristin Newton John Rutter 
Dr. Margaret F. LeGendre Margaret Cassidy Thomas Haley Lynda Mahoney Jack Noble Ralph Sennott 
Assistant Principal Michael DeSimone Francis Hallice Tim Mahoney Susan O’Brien Paula Sousa 
Vincent Spencer Lance Dottin Angela Johnson Jayne Marquedaunt John O'Leary Dorothy Souza 
Assistant Administrator Esther-Mary Farrington Joanne Kotler Ginny McCabe Ann Pietrowski Barry Sullivan 
Marlene Barnes Vincent Finn Kathy Kroen Edith Medeiros JoAnn Riese John Toomey, Jr. 
Cosette Beauregard Phyllis Fortuna Yaél Kupec Priscilla Nelson Jean Robinson Jean Young 
! 
ne #14 Pee 


; OO sir a Noge PE Itold 
21Spe 
Bes 4 
TANS Bubaads 
‘ ae Atl 
ows Pat oe 


The Fundamental School with approximately 400 students, is located on the fourth floor of the CRLS building. It is administered by an 
assistant principal and an assistant administrator, and supported by two guidance counselors. The program stresses academic challenge and 
student accountability, enlisting parental involvement and support in reinforcing the discipline code. The Fundamental School emphasizes 
the foundations of education in a setting that focuses on the discipline of learning and the development of high standards of achievement, 
manner, dress, and respect for self and others. As a school-within-a-school, Fundamental has a strong sense of community among its students 
"and teachers. Students in the Fundamental School take the courses prescribed in the Fundamental Core Curriculum which provides a solid 
LG foundation in grammar and literature, mathematics, history, science, foreign language, and study skills. 


— Sra Sas fF 





= 












. Fundamental School Core Curriculum : 


‘Freshman . Sophomore 






















E Janior _ Senior 
- feelings —tsCidnghish ‘English IV ) 
-- WorldHistoryI -— World History _—-—s«US.History  —=« Social Studies 
Science Biolog = ae ae Chemistry S “Mathematics 
nat : : Mathematics oS Ph sical Education 
‘PhysicalEducation  _—‘_Electives(@) 





Electives 53) 
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Scheduling Information 

To prepare their schedules, Fundamental 
students must obtain from their homeroom 
teacher or guidance counselor a Fundamen- 
tal School Course Selection Sheet. This sheet 
will outline the Core Curriculum courses the 
student is required to take and will indicate 
how many electives are allowed. This sheet 
mustbecompleted by the studentand signed 
by the appropriate teachers and the parent/ 
guardian of the student. After the sheet is 
completed, the student must meet with his/ 
her guidance counselor to complete the 


scheduling process. 

















Sample Fundamental Course Descriptions 











NEHP American Identity Past and Present 

American Identity Past and Present is a year-long interdisciplinary course taught to an 
untracked twelfth grade class. Three disciplines—History, English, and Art—are 
taught in interrelationship to one another, based on the principle that the expression 
of ideas in any of the three fields has not occurred in isolation and that acomrehensive 
analysis of works in these fields cannot be limited to any single discipline. The 
organizing theme of the course isthe notion of American Identity as seen in the context 
of the three contemporary historical issues: 1) Immigration, Past and Present, 2) Civil 
Rights and Human Rights, 3) The Vietnam War and America in Con flict. Included in 
the academic preparation is a workshop/ production component in which students 
produce projects, performances and writings based on themes they have studied. 
Workshops in video, the craft of writing, research, and art help prepare students to 
present creative projects to the class throughout the year. 

Credits: 25, Double perods, Length: Year, Grade Level: 12 


NL76 Introduction to Hispanic Culture and Literature 

The course is designed to introduce the student to the fascinating panorama of the 
Spanish-speaking world. The student will deepen his or her insight into Hispanic 
culture through an exposure to the works of outstanding Hispanic authors. The 
development of written proficiency is emphasized throughout the course. The 
course will be geared to the needs and interests of the students enrolled. 

Credits: 5 per semester, Length: Single Block, Grade Level: 9-12, Pre-requisite: Native Spanish speaker or permission 
of instructor. 


NL96 German I 

The primary goal of the German program is to help students develop proficiency in 
the four basicskills: listening, speaking, reading and writing. It also aims to increase 
students’ knowledge and appreciation of the culture and customs of the German- 
speaking countries. Since English is a Germanic language you may find it easier to 
learn and understand than a Romance language. It will definitely help you with 


your knowledge of English ar. 
Credits: 10 per year, Length: Single Block, Grade Level: 9-12, Pre-requisite: None 


NL97Advanced German 


Advanced German is a semi-individualized course that continues to develop your 
oral and written proficiency. It includes the systematic study of grammar and 
exposure to Germanic culture through readings in German on themes of contempo- 
rary life in the German-speaking world. At the advanced levels you will read short 
stories and other literary selections by well-known German authors. 

Credits: 10 per year, Length: Single Block, Grade Level: 10-12, Pre-requisite: German I 
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M991 Interactive Math Program: Year One 

The Interactive Mathematics Program (IMP) is an integrated four year high school 
mathematics sequence which is an alternative to the traditional Algebra I - Geometry 
- Algebra Two/Trigonometry - Precalculus sequence. In this course, students will 
study mathematics in the context of meaningful and interesting problems. In addition 
to studying Algebra and Geometry, students will investigate Statistics, Probability, 
and Curve fitting. This course emphasizes big ideas and methods of investigation and 
de-emphasizes mechanical skills. The IMP curriculum provides many opportunities 
for students to write about their mathematical thinking, to reflect on what they have 
done, and to make oral presentations to the class Graphing calculators are used as a 
problem solving tool throughout the course. Students who plan to study Calculus will 
take both Calculus and IMP Four in the senior year. This class is unleveled and is only 


available to ninth graders. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year 


NH75 World Affairs 


Whatis happening in the world around you? How do local, national and international 
events impact your life? The main objective of this course is to assist the student in 
understanding and critically evaluating political affairs. The course presents a 
comprehensive introduction to the field of international relations and acquaints the 
student with various theoretical approaches to the study of relationships between 
nations. Although the course explores political and economic issues in the context of 
how they affect the policies of the major and lessor actors on the world scene, it is not 
a “current events” course. The course is not a lecture course; instead, students will 
discuss major issues related to the area/region under study. 

Credits: 5 per semester, Length: Single Block, Grade Level: 11,12, Pre-requisite: None. 


NH79 Geography 

When people think of Geography they think of maps and locations. Geography is 
more than that. It deals with people and what people do in (and to) these places. This 
course centers around the use of five concepts used for geographic study: location, 
place, interaction, movement, and regions. 


One of the realities of the contemporary world is the increasing influence of other 
nations in the daily life of the American citizen. This course provides you with an 
understanding of the distribution and characteristics of the world’s major cultures, of 
how these cultures spread their influences (migration) and how they become absorbed 
into other cultures (diffusion). Throughout this course attention will be given to the 
traditional and contemporary roles that foreign nations play in the growth of 
American culture. 


If you think of the world as a mosaic map made up of its many regions, this course 
offers a series of studies to include Western Europe, Eastern Europe, the region 
formerly called the Soviet Union, the Middle East, and North Africa. A second series 
covers sub-Saharan Africa, Asia, the Pacific Basin,and Latin America. Foreach of these 
regions, selected nations will be studied in depth. 

Credits: 5 per semester, Length: Single Block, Grade Level: 11, 12, Pre-requisite: None. 
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STAFF 
Ruby Pierce, House Administrator 
Clarence Gaynor, Assistant Administrator 2 
Eileen Taxe-Levine 


Gordon Axtman Kathy Clinton Edward Fratto Jane Kervick Helen Munro Bill Tobin 

Paul Burke Manny Conceison Ward Gay Charlie Killilea Ramona Paige Sal Trapani 
Tom Burns Mike Corless Terri Girard Marian Levinstein Brian Roach ty aaceese 
Pat Callan Betty Curry Charlene Greene Paul Madden John Samp S e Way 
Anne Carroll Judy Devine Dionne Greene Pat Martin Richard Santoro Mare Weaver 
Margaret Chapin Kate Dollard George Greenidge Ted Martin Jack Sennott 

Cecilia Chapman Otilia Ferreira Jack Haverty Andrea McCarthy Gerry Shea 

Judy Cherry Paul Frassa Tom Karon Peter Mili Fred Simmons 





House A, located on the third floor of the C.R.L-S. building, oversees the academic growth of 
370 students who are served by a house administrator, an assistant house administrator, and 
three guidance counslors. The Houseis characterized bya focus upon thespecificindividualized 
needs and concerns of each student. It strives to advance further the capabilities and maximize 
the potential of all youngsters in the attainment of increased academic, social and cultural 
development. 


The program recognizes the rich diversity of the City of Cambridge and of the student body 
enrolled within this program. It is the intention of the House to capitalize upon and nourish the 
great strengths of this diversity as it endeavors to enhance and refine the awareness of its 
students. 









To achieve these goals, commitment to the 
following concepts and services is emphasized: 





¢ The constant pursuit of academic excellence and the concern for educational 
quality and equity are paramount. 


¢ Strong parental involvement and support aimed at the development and 
reinforcement ofa positive environment of place and community among House 


A students, parents and staff. 


¢ Active and on-going student support teams/ groups to offer continuous 
assistance and counseling to all students in need of such services. 


* A Core Curriculum for 9th and 10th grade students (English, Social Studies). 


* Study Skills instruction for all House A students to increase their proficiency 
in the areas of critical thinking, reading, and content-oriented study skills. 
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Ninth and t 


h grade students choose basic, intermediate or advanced-paced versions of the core curriculum in language arts and social 


_ studies which focuses on world literature and modern world history in grade nine and one American literature and 18th & 19th century U.S. 
History in grade ten. The curriculum of the Language Arts and Social Studies core courses reflects the content and skills development emphases 
described in the Language Arts and Social Studies sections of this catalog. Ninth and tenth grade students also choose appropriate level courses 

_ Inscience and mathematics. Like other students at C.R.LS., they enroll in physical education, health, and elective courses. Eleventh and twelfth 
grade students plan individual programs reflecting individual aspirations and interests and the full range of elective courses offered at C.R.LS. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

Language Arts: World Literature 
E101 

E120 

Rigg 

Modern World History 

HIQl = 

H120 


rs 


Health/ 


_ Physical 
be 





or Introdt ry Physical Science 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
_ Language Arts: American Literature 
(pal 


9 h Century U.S. History 


H260 
Biology, Chemistry or other science 
Foreign Language 
‘Mathematics 
_ Physical Education 
_ Elective es 
Elective 
(See department sections for course 
numbers and levels.) 











In addition, House A is the site of a learning center which aids students in their various academic endeavors. 
HOUSE A LEARNING CENTER 


Interested in speed reading? Want help with the research report? Like to improve your note-taking 
abilities? Looking for suggestions that will aid you in preparing for examinations? Could you benefit from an 
SAT Review and Preparation course? Consider developing your memory skills? THEN REMEMBER THIS! 


The House A Learning Center is an academic support program (open to all students) that will assist you 
in improving your learning strategies and critical thinking abilities in activities such as those above and in 
numerous other study skill areas as well. The main focus of the Center is to help you apply these skills to all 
your academic classes and courses of study in a more effective and efficient manner. 


The House A Learning Center exists for you!! GIVE IT A TRY!! It is located on the 3rd floor of the Rindge 
building in Room R339. The Center is open Monday through Friday, before school (7:30-8:15), periods 3,4,6,7, 
and after school (by arrangement). For more information, contact Ruby Pierce, House A Administrator, or Dr. 
John Sennott (R339). 
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LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 


Full courses will 
meet every block. 
Exceptions are noted. 





Rami Alwan 

Irma Balado 
Betsy Bard 
Martha Bedrosian 
Boenve Benzen 
Robert Bouchie 
Jacques Boudreau 
Claire Burke 
Jackie Cesario 
Tony Cicerone 
Marilyn Cliff-Pease 
Al Coccoluto 
Joseph Colannino 
Verina Crowley 
Pauline Demetri 
Mary Diggins 
Debbie Downes 
Helen Epstein 
Karen FitzPatrick 
Jean Funk-Gedies 
Norma Garcia 





The Leadership School, founded in 1990, places an emphasis on the teaching and learning 
of leadership skills, a working knowledge of effective decision making and the utilization of 
collective mediation in conflict resolution. A course in Community Service, created and 
constantly being re-developed by the teaching staff, is greatly encouraged for all students in 
theprogram. A 9th grade Core program offers students the opportunity tolearnin small group 
settings experiencing a truly collaborative effort by the instructors involved. 


+ 


The Leadership School is committed to providing a quahty education to ALL students 
by continually raising their academic, social and personal skills to their optimum level 
through the efforts of the student, home, school, and community; where ALL are empow- 
ered to create a “community” dedicated to the education of the whole student, the 
establishment of a democratic decision-making process, the participation in community 
service, and the recognition and appreciation of individual differences. 


ACADEMIC - All students in this school are being prepared for college. If students choose 
not to attend college they will be well prepared for the workforce. Students in grade 9 take a 
core curriculum in teams within the school. The teachers in these teams spend a significant 
amount of time challenging and encouraging students, monitoring student progress, and 
reviewing and developing the curriculum. Plans have been made to design, develop and 
implement a 9th-10th grade core for the fall of 1995. The new core will enable students to 
continue to develop a solid sense of community and to expand upon their base of learning 
skills acquired in the 9th grade core program. Students are encouraged to take at least one 
course each year in either the performing or visual arts, business or home economics. 


COMMUNITY - Students have, in addition to guidance counselors, mentors who monitor 
and support their progress through graduation and help them to be productive members of 
the community by providing them with opportunities to develop a respect and responsibility 
for self and others. As members of the community, students, staff and parents take part in 
making decisions about the operation of the Leadership School. 


Wadie Geraigery 
Betty Griffiths 
Sharon Hamer 
Deborah Haverty 
Caroline Hunter 
Edward Hurley 
John KawadlJer 
Abbie Keen 
Robert Kelley 
Jean Kuropatkin 
Thomas McCarthy 
Edward McGillicuddy 
Doug McGlathery 
Carole Mikelson 
Leslie Mili 

James Miller 
William Morris 
Carol Nolan 

Les Oliver 

Peter O'Neill 
Ramona Paige 
Larry Poirier 

Al Priest 

William Reagan 
Chris Saheed 
Carol Siriani 
Anna Sullivan 
Grace Taylor 








FRESHMAN 

Language Arts: World Literature 

Modern World History 

Algebra I, Geometry 

Scientific Core or Intensive Biology 

Foreign Language 

Health 

Physical Education or Dance 

Community Service or Research Technology 
Elective 


SOPHOMORE 

Language Arts: American Literature 
USS. History 

Algebra, Geometry 

Biology or Chemistry 

Foreign Language 

Physical Education or Dance & Elective 
Community Service 

Elective 


IOR AND SENIOR 
English electives 
Social Studies electives 
Appropriate Math courses 
Appropriate Science courses 
Foreign Language 
Physical Education or Dance 

& Elective 

Community Service 
Electives 





The Math and Science courses are levelled. 


English and Social Studies courses, in grades 9 and 10, are unlevelled, team taught, carefully 
heterogeneously grouped to allow for individual and small group instruction. 














¢* SAMPLE LEADERSHIP SCHOOL COURSES °- 


Pre Algebra - M701 / Algebra I - M031 
Based upon a ninth grader’s previous math 
experience in the elementary setting, a place- 
mentismadeineither a Pre-Algebra or Algebra 
I class. In both instances students deal with 
basic math skills and concepts in preparation 
for moving on to higher level Algebra courses 
in the sophomore year. Algebraic topics are 
covered thoroughly and the pace of the courses 
is challenging. 


Research Technology - B564 

This course provides each freshman with an 
extensive "hands-on" computer experience. Stu- 
dents are expected to achievea typing speed of 
35 words per minute and to master a word 
processing and database software. The Busi- 
ness Education teacher works cooperatively 
with other subject matter teachers. The materi- 
als used in the class are based on research 
Projects which have been pees to students 
in other classes. 





Language Arts: World Literature - E190 
Modern World History - H190 

The English and Social Studies teachers work in 
collaboration with one another. The courses em- 
phasize universal themes of power and differ- 
ences in a multi-cultural world. Students are 
hetergeneously grouped and participate in whole- 
class and cooperative learning groups. These sub- 
jectarea teachers meet daily to plan the curriculum 
and to discuss student achievement. The curricu- 
lum of both courses reflects the content and skills 
development emphases of "Language Arts Nine 
World Literature" and "ModernWorld History" as 
described in the Language Arts and Social Studies 
sections of this catalog. 

Length: 1 year each; Credit 10 each 


Community Service Course - G190 

Students are encouraged to take at least one 
year of Community Service although many 
opt for several years. This course provides 
opportunties for students to give something of 
themselves to their community. Students are 
accompanied to their off-campus Internship 
sitesby students from the Phillips Brooks House 
at Harvard. Internships are also provided on 
the CRLS campus. Students volunteer the 
equivalent of six class periods (41/2hours) per 
week and attend a seminar on Thursdays. Stu- 
dents keep journals of their experience which 
are shared with the teacher. This course is part 
ofa larger network of community service pro- 


grams. 
Length: 1 year; Credit 10 


P190 Physical Education & Health 
(See Physical Education/ Health for course de- 
scriptions.) 

1 semester, 5 credits; F190 - 1 semester, 5 credits 


tor descriptions of other major subject courses offered in the Leadership School, 
see the departmental listings elsewhere in this catalog.) 
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RINDGE SCHOOL of TECHNICAL ARTS 








STAFF Jack Costello Suzette King John Shea 
Larry Rosenstock Serafim Cunha Hollington Lee Michael Sheehan 
Executive Director Jim Delena Joel Legault Tina Silva 
Adria Steinberg Brad Derocher Tom Lividoti Paula Silva 
Academic Coordinator Julia Whitcavitch DeVoy Mary Mattera Gil Sosa 
Brian Downes Mark McDonough David Stephen 
Saul Adamsky Phillip Dussault Nadine Nelson Terry Stewart 
Richie Barbosa Maria Ferri Albert Newton Alfred Stowell 
Marcus Bell Joseph Ferraro Ken O’Brien George Traganos 
, Francesca Bini Tracy Finstein Shavaun O'Neill Acloques Wakintes 
Sandra Blake William Fulginite Sally Ralph Paul Walsh 
Tamara Boucicaut Manny Gonclaves Jim Ravanis Rosalie Williams 
459 Broadway Phyllis Bretholtz David Goodwin Janet Rife 
Cambridge, MA 02138 Tony Carnabuci Karen Griffith Pat Rizzo 
(617) 349-6752 Roy Carter Chris Hallice Tony Russo 


PROGRAM GOALS 


1. To integrate vocational and academic knowledge and 
skills. 

2. To connect classroom learning to community and 
worksite learning. 

3. To prepare students for college and careers, 
by teaching broad-based, transferrable skills. 


COLLEGE 


In many technical areas today it is critical for students to pursue post- 
secondary education. RSTA teachers help students to understand the need 


INTERNSHIPS 


Through interning in businesses and other community worksites 
outside of the school, students can greatly extend their learning 
opportunities, while also developing career aspirations. The 
internships build students’ competence, their sense of themselves, 
and their connection to the labor market. Descriptions of each 
internship can be found within the career path to which it most 
directly relates. Most internships offer students compensation for 
work hours—either from the employer or the RSTA Work-Study 
Program. Admission is limited to juniors and seniors and is by 
application and interview. For more information, students should 
inquire at the RSTA office, R131. 


* Cambridge Lesley Careers in Education 
- Financial Services Internship 




















for such training and help students develop a sense of appropriate career 
pathways. Guidance counselors help students to become aware of the 
opportunities available in colleges or technical schools. Counselors 
provide information and assistance in the selection of appropriate post- 
secondary options, in completing college and financial aid applications, 


- Harvard Facilities Management 
* Health Internship 

* Health Is Us Internship 

- Polaroid Technical Internship 





and in preparing for the PSAT and the SAT. 


CAREER PATHS 


RSTA is one of eleven programs nationally to receive a grant from the U.S. Department of Education to develop new ways to integrate academic 
and vocational learning. Through our Vocational Integration with Academics Project (VIA), we are creating four new career paths for CRLS juniors 
and seniors: Health & Human Services, Arts & Communications; Industrial Technologies & Engineering; and Business & Entrepreneurship. Career 
paths function much like a “concentration” or “major” in college, offering clusters of related courses, internships and community projects. In this 
way, career paths add focus and meaning to academic studies— connecting these studies to practical applications and work contexts. On the 
following pages you will find descriptions of the courses, internships, and school-based enterprises that comprise eachcareer path. 


ARTS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


¢ Architectural Design 
¢ Computer Servicing 
* Computer Technology 
¢ CRLS News ' 
¢ Desktop Production 
' ¢ Electronics 
¢ Graphic Design 
¢ Multi-Media 
¢ Tech Edge with 
American History 





BUSINESS AND 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


¢ Culinary Arts/Cantabrigia 
¢ Accounting 

¢ Banking 

¢ Computer Keyboarding 

¢ Data-Base 

¢ Desktop Publishing 

¢ Entrepreneurs in Action 

¢ Financial Services Internship 
¢ Small Business 

¢ Spreadsheet 

¢ Word Processing 


HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 


e Anatomy and Physiology 

¢ Health Careers 

« Health Internship 

¢ Health Is Us 

¢ Health Peer Education 
Internship 

© Careers in Education 
Internships 

¢ Community Leadership 
and Service Corps 


INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNOLOGY 
AND ENGINEERING 


¢ Automechanics/ Autobody 
¢ Carpentry /Construction 

¢ Drafting 

¢ Electrical 

¢ Electric Car 

¢ Environmental Engineering 


-e Harvard Facilities Internship 


¢ Physics and Engineering 

¢ Polaroid Technical Internship 

¢ Science and Technology 
Seminar 


9th Grade Core Cityworks 


TCTY 


Students learn to combine head and hand, as they work on individual and team projects that focus on Cambridge’s 
neighborhoods and industries. To communicate what they find out, students make maps, take photographs, draw 
architectural blueprints, build models, and write up their interviews and oral histories. Students are also introduced 
to the various career paths of RSTA. The technical, academic, and critical thinking skills taught in CityWorks prepare 
students for success intheir future vocational and academic studiesas well as inthe workplace. 

Year course, one period, 10 credits 


CityLife CitySystems 


Social Studies Science 

The life and work of urban dwellers provides the theme for this world Students will look at the development of humans through history and 
exploration course. Working on individual and group projects, examine scientific and technological accomplishments and how these 
students learn how the earliest permanent settlements evolved into the have shaped humanity. This course will be integrated with CityLife: 
cities of today. In addition, they study the pressing social issues facing Social Studies, which will address the corresponding social issues that 
modern urban dwellers around the world. come with the development of science and technology around the world. 


Language Arts Math ' 

Students read and write about the life and work of urban dwellers Students will learn geometry and reinforce their understanding of 
around the world. Students keep journals and write expository essays, algebra in an integrated program that emphasizes pre-engineering 
with an emphasis on proper grammatical usage and form. applications, hands on and cooperative learning. 


patel thways 10th Grade Core 


Students explore a variety of careers within four broad pathways: Health & Human Services, Business & Entrepreneurship, Arts & Communications, 
and Industrial Technology & Engineering. Projects in this course include job shadowing, work biographies, and student exhibitions. The goal is not to 
decide what you want to be for the rest of your life, but rather to discover the value and meaning that work can have in your life. 

Year. 10 credits. 


Humanities: American Studies v Introduction to Technology 
Students explore themes and topics in American How can you prepare yourself to live and work in an age of accelerating 
studies, with a special focus on labor history and technological change? In this interdisciplinary course, students will 
American history and culture. Students are taken design, build, and test devices and systems that address practical prob- 
seriously as thinkers and writers, as we move lems. Projects will include electric-powered cars, windmills, 
beyond the textbook and towards a deeper under- waterwheels, hot food and cold drink containers, emergency solar 
standing of our place in American history and shelters, residential wiring, electronic timing devices, and bottle rock- 
culture. Year. 10 (Lang Arts) and 10 (Soc St) etry. Using the RSTA shops as their laboratories, students will learn to 
credits. select appropriate methods, materials and tools for solving everyday 
problems, and they will learn the scientific principles that lie behind 
these solutions. 
Year. 10 credits 

















GOVERNANCE Community Partnerships 
Rindge staff and students benefit from collaborative working 

School Site Council relationships with a variety of agencies in Cambridge including: 

Under the Massachusetts Education Reform Act of 1993, RSTA has its own Citywide Youth Employment, Cambridge Community Services, 

school site council, comprised of parent, student, faculty, and community and the Cambridge Partnership for Public Education. 

representatives. The Council is responsible for formulating and overseeing Peer Mentoring 

an anual school improvement plan. Each year a group of RSTA students are selected for formal training 
in peer leadership and mentoring techniques. They use these skills to 

BILINGUAL help incoming students make the transition to high school, and to 

assist other students in various ways. 

Technology Bilingual Program Women’s Group 

This program provides support for limited English speaking students in Students meet each week to share interests and discuss concerns related 
all of the technical areas offered at RSTA. Staff assist in program adaptation to being young women in this society. Members of the group help to 
so that limited English speakers can have access to and success in all techni- organize speakers and events for RSTA on topics related to women. 





cal courses. e 
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Career Path: 


Arts and Communications 


COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 
Computers and Multi-Media T1C0 


Students learn the basics of computer operations, software applica- 
tions and multimedia production. Year, 10 Credits, Grades 10-12. 


’ 


Computer Servicing THES 


Students will be introduced to the concepts of computer 
technology. Topics include computer hardware and software, 
computer systems, maintenance and repair. Basic electronic theory 
will be discussed. Students will learn troubleshooting and repair 
techniques by maintaining and repairing the school system's 
computers and peripherals. Year, 10 Credits, All Grades. 


Desktop Production 12C0/T3C0 
Students gain a broad understanding of data processing and how to 
run a desktop publishing business using computers. They learn 
computer operations, software applications, multimedia production 
and desktop video production. Year, 2 Periods, 20 Credits, 

Grades 11-12. 


Tech Edge with American History H89A/B 


This course will have a dual purpose. Students will integrate the 
study of technology with an in-depth analysis of 20th century 
American History. We will focus on world wars, government, 
urbanization, civil rights, the Vietnam era and contemporary 


America. All students will be required to produce a computer- 
generated presentation as a final project. Hardware will include: 
Macintosh computer, 

CD-ROM, laser disk, interactive multimedia, camcorder, VCR, and 
scanner. Software will include: Hypercard, Supercard, Clarisworks, 
Internet, E-Mail, distance learning, Point of View, and various 

CD- ROM titles. Semester, 2 Periods, 10 Credits. 


ELECTRONICS 


This program combines basic and advanced electronic theory, with 
hands-on experiments. Students learn to identify and assemble 
common components, to solder, and to read schematic diagrams. 
They design and troubleshoot circuits with oscilloscopes, 
multi-meters and other equipment. Students also gain experience 
in running a service enterprise, installing and maintaining 
computer and telephone equipment in the school. 


Electronics 1 TIET 
Students should have an interest in the subject and 
want to excel in some of the areas described above. 

No prerequisites. Year, 10 Credits, All Grades. 
Electronics 2 T2ET 
Prerequisite: T1ET or comparable experience in 
electronics. Year, 2 Periods, 20 Credits, Grades 10-12. 










































ARTS AND INDUSTRY 
Graphic Design 


Students will examine the importance of images in our society. By 
exploring “tricks of the trade” and flexible design techniques, 
students will learn how images and words are put together to create , 
the magazines, compact disk covers, sports emblems, T-shirt 

images, logos, commercials and other displays that invite our 
attention. Students will be expected to develop an idea, present 
design options, and produce and display finished products. These 
may involve drawing, air-brushing, bookbinding, offset printing, 
silkscreening, papermaking, computer design (using such software 
as Photoshop, Pagemaker, and Clarisworks), and video production. 


Graphic Design 1 T1GD 
Students should have an interest in the 
stibject and want to excel in some of 

the areas described. Your own particular 
artistic style will be encouraged. Year, 
10 Credits, All Grades. 


Graphic Design 2 T2GD 
Students should have prior experience in 
art or graphics (drawing, computer 
design, printing, etc.) The emphasis will 
be on applying skills to real design 
problems. Operating the” Image Center” 
as a small business, students will 

design and produce finished logos for 
school and community groups. Year, 10 
Credits per Period, 1-2 Periods, Grades 
10-12. 








Architectural Design 1 T1IAD 

This class is an introduction to building design. Students 

develop freehand drawing, technical drawing, and model- ‘ 
making skills while working on a variety of projects within a 

studio setting. Building systems and architectural history are 
discussed, with field trips to construction sites and important 
buildings in Cambridge. Year, 10 Credits, All Grades. 


Architectural Design 2 T2AD 

This course takes an in-depth approach to 
architectural design theory and practice. 
Students learn a variety of design, drawing, 
model-making and presentation techniques while working on small 
and large scale design projects, some of which are real design jobs 
for clients in the community. Field trips and speakers introduce 
students to design professionals, design schools, and architectural 
history. Prerequisite: T1AD or drafting experience. Year, 10 
Credits, Grades 10-12. 













MEDIA OPPORTUNITIES 


CRLS NEWS Apply to Peter Kastner, TRC 

Students will produce a weekly television news program to be shown 
on WRLS-TV, Channel 47, CRLS’s own cable channel. Class members 
will be responsible for all aspects of tv news production, including: 
appearing on camera, interviewing, directing, floor directing, writing 
news copy, camera, audio, lighting, switching, operating the character 
generator, editing video, and remote production. Previous video 
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experience would be useful, but is not required. Dependability and 
willingness to work as part of a team are most important. Class size 
will be limited to 12. 


Ledge MultiMedia 


Apply in R131 
Ledge is a CD-ROM multi-media production company where students 
can experience an internship in an advanced technology setting. 





Career Path: 








Health and Human Services 


Health Education 







Cambridge Health Careers 


The goal of this program is to provide students with the breadth 
and depth of educational experiences needed to be well-prepared 
for skilled entry level jobs as well as for postsecondary education 
and training. This is an intensive program of inter-related academic 
and work-site learning, spanning two years. 









Year 1° 
Human Anatomy and Physiology S840 

This course will focus on the structure and function of the human 
body. Students will learn the basic concepts of anatomy & 
physiology and how the body maintains itself. Labs, guest speakers, 
field trips and case studies will all be utilized to give students a 
realistic view of how this knowledge is applied. One research 
paper/project will be required each term. Students interested in 
career exploration in greater depth should enroll in Health Careers. 
Year, 10 Science credits, Grade level: 11, 12. 

















Health Careers 1840 
This course is for students enrolled in Anatomy and Physiology 
who want to learn more about the work and preparation of health 
professionals, from fitness trainers to medical doctors. The 
exploration of health careers will include rotations and job- 
shadowing at local hospitals and health care facilities, guest 
speakers, and after-school job placements. Students who wish will 
be matched with mentors in the health field. Year, 10 credits. 
Only students enrolled in Anatomy & Physiology will be eligible . 
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Year 2 
The Health Careers Internship Apply to R131 
In this program, students work and learn in local hospital and 
health care settings. Internships can be arranged during the school 
day or after-school. The program includes a related language arts 
course, in which students can share their work journals and reflect 
on their work experiences. In addition, they will be responsible for a 
. project involving research at the work-site and culminating ina 
presentation. For more information, ask in R131. Year, 10-30 credits 
depending on placement. 














Cambridge- Lesley Careers in Education Program 

Apply to R131 

This program, offered in collaboration with Lesley College, intro- 
duces juniors and seniors to careers in the field of education. 
Students do a supervised internship in a Cambridge primary grade 
classroom and attend an intensive seminar, focusing on child 
development and issues in teaching and learning issues. The 
program prepares students for entry-level positions in early 
childhood settings as well as for college study. This program is a 
model demonstration site for the National Youth Apprenticeship 
Initiative of Jobs for the Future (4 periods, 40 credits: 10 Language 
Arts, 10 Social Studies, 20 technical) 





Careers in Education 


Health Is Us Apply to PE Office 
In this unique course, students become peer health educators. They 
learn to plan and conduct health education activities which help 
children and teens examine attitudes that influence their lives every 
day: the way they invite or avoid violence and injury, the abuse of 
alcohol, tobacco and other drugs, ways of dealings with feelings, 
and ways of thinking about sexuality and gender. Ideal for students 
who wish to explore careers in education or public health. (12 
credits; 10-12 graders; apply to Phys Ed Office, x6690) 


Health Is Us Internship Apply to PE Office 
This is open to juniors and seniors who have successfully completed 
Health Is Us or have served as peer mentors in health and physical 
education courses. Students will conduct numerous health 
education activities and projects in the community, working with 
children, teens, and parents. They will share their journals and 
reflections in a weekly seminar back at the school. (2 periods: 20 
credits, apply to P.E. Office) 


Community Leadership and Service Corps 


A diverse team of juniors and seniors from all six houses will lead a 
community-wide effort to target and address critical local needs. 
Students will integrate and apply core academic disciplines, voca- 
tional crafts and creative problem solving skills to achieve social 
goals they themselves have set. After assessing the needs and 
resources of Cambridge, students will plan and complete a project, 
which might range from renovating a building for a homeless 
shelter to starting an after-school program at an elementary school. 
Language arts applications include practical writing and public 
speaking opportunities, as well as literary analysis and daily journal 
entries. Social studies topics center around American democracy, 
local history, and civics. This unique, challenging course will not 
only prepare students for college and work, but also for lives as 
active and powerful citizens. 2 periods and flexible out-of-school 
time, 30 credits: language arts, social studies tech.nology; apply to 
John Shea, R131. 

















DayCare as a Profession Apply to R131 
Students in this program will study the child care industry by 
gaining first-hand knowledge of the day to day operation of a 
typical child care center. Opportunities will be provided to visit a 
variety of centers as well as to hear from guest speakers who will 
share their expertise about current changes within the profession. 
Students will participate in a seminar in which they will reflect on 
their experiences, share daily journals and explore the 
developmental stages of infancy. This program prepares students 
for entry level positions in child care settings as well as for further 
college study. 





Career Path: 











COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 
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Research Technology: Computer Keyboarding 

This course, and its companion (B565) are important nt success in 
CRLS and beyond, and thus should be taken in 9th or 10th grade. 
Whether planning to enter college or the world of business, proper 
keyboarding and computer skills are a necessary part of your 
future plans. Development of skill and accuracy is stressed. 
Students should select B565 as the companion semester course. 
Credits: 5, Grade level: all, Semester 


Research Technology: Introduction to 

Word Processing and Data Base : B565 
Students will master word processing techniques and data base 
construction/ generating of reports using an integrated, user 
friendly software program. You will find immediate use for your 
skills in preparing papers and reports for English or Social Studies 
classes. Credits: 5, Grade level: all, Semester, Prerequisite: B564 
or keyboarding proficiency 


ESL Research Technology: 


Computer Keyboarding B566 
Bilingual students will master proper keyboarding and basic 
computer skills. Development of skill and accuracy is stressed. 
Proper keyboarding and computer skills are a necessity for future 
success. Credits: 5, Grade level: all, Semester 


ESL Research Technology: 

Intro to Word Processing and Data Base B567 
Students will master word processing techniques and data base 
construction and will generate reports using an integrated, user 
friendly software program. Credits: 5, Grade level: all, Semester, 
Prereq. B566. 


Word Processing B823 

In today’s world, mastery of word processing skills is a must, 
whatever your future plans. In this course you will master the 
commands of a sophisticated software program (Word Perfect), 
enabling you to input and manipulate text, format reports, and use 
many other features. Students are encouraged to select this course 
directly after B565 and to sign up for the companion, B825. 
Credits: 5, Grade level: 10, 11,12, Semester; Prereq: B565 or 
permission of instr. 


CULINARY ARTS 


Students are involved in all aspects of the operation of a food 
service enterprise. Students rotate through work stations in bakery, 
cooking, and management associated with operating a full food 


food preparation, using commercial standards for the industry. In 
baking they have an in-depth study of ingredients and methods for 
producing quality goods. Rotations for advanced students include 
apprenticing at local restaurants. 


Business and Entreoreneurshi 





service establisment. In chef training they learn all phases of quality 


































Advanced Word Processing B825 
Students will complete projects utilizing the advanced commands 
of a powerful word processing program including: mail merge, 
document management, graphics and desktop publishing. Credits: 
5, Grade level: 10, 11,12, Semester; Prereq: B823 


Computer Applications/Spreadsheet B920 
Using the computer spreadsheet program, Lotus 123, students will 
develop the skills needed to master one of the most important 
computer application programs in the business world. Students 
who select this course should also select Computer Applications/ 
Database (B921) as the companion course. 

Credits: 5, Grade level:10,11,12, Semester; Prereq. B565 or 
permission of instructor. 


Computer Applications/Database B921 
Using the relational database computer application program, dbase 
IlI+ , students will prepare a number of database projects. As the 
demand for computer application skills increases in colleges and 
the business community, this is a must course for all CRLS students. 
Students are encouraged to select Computer Applications / 


Spreadsheet (B920) as a companion semester course. 
Credits: 5, Grade level:10,11,12, Semester, Prerequisite: B564/5 


Desktop Publishing B922 
Students will learn the basic skills of layout and design in this 
course. Emphasis will be on software manipulation in the design 
of standard business documents, writing effective text and creating 
visually appealing layouts. Credits: 5, Grade Level, 11,12; 
Semester; Prerequisite: B825 or permission of instructor 

‘ 


Office Technology B820 
This course offers students the opportunity to develop knowledge 
of the role of the office and office worker in-today’s changing 
business world, especially given emerging technologies and their 
impact on how offices function. Students will develop marketable 
skills, reinforcing and extending their basic academic skills, as well 
as skills in decision-making, information management, 
communication, and critical thinking. They will learn how to adjust 
to changing work procedures, equipment, and software, and to 
identify opportunities for employment and professional growth in 
office occupations. Credits: 5; Grade level: 11,12; Semester 











Culinary 1 T1CA 
Students should have an interest in 
culinary arts and want to excel in some 
of the areas described above. 


Culinary 2 T2CA 
Prerequisite: Culinary 1 








areer Path: 


Business and Entrepreneurship 








FINANCE AND MANAGEMENT 


4190 6715800. 


Taking Stock EE99 
This course is for students interested in the investment world as a 
career choice or, as a means to increase your savings for the future 
by creating a financial portfolio. Students will learn to read and 
interpret a financial prospectus, to create their own investment 
portfolio and to use computer programs to track its performance 
and analyze historical financial data. There will be opportunities to 
meet with representatives of the financial community. May take for 
Eng. credit. Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Semester 





Financial Management/Recordkeeping B925 

This course is an introduction to basic calculations performed in the 
business world. Students will examine specific applications of math 
in a business environment. Topics include loans, mortgages, 
commissions, sales tax, payroll taxes, discounts, inventory, 
markups, simple and compound interest, depreciation, insurance, 
banking services and cashier responsibilities. These topics are 
useful for students interested in the field of financial management. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10-12, Semester 


Introduction to Accounting B926 
Students will be introduced to the concept of double entry 
accounting, using journals and ledgers which are kept by financial 
institutions. Students will do projects that simulate the activities of 
accountants. Credits: 10, Grades levels: 10,11,12, Year 


Theory of Accounting B964 
Students will cover the theory of debit and credit, financial 
statements, accounting systems, payroll accounting and financial 
analysis. This is an excellent choice for students who plan to major 
in accounting or other business-related fields in college. Credits:10, 
Grade Level:10 ,11, 12, Year. 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


Small Business Management B978 
Have you ever wondered how people start their own business? 
What are the skills and the business know-how that are needed to 
succeed? Small business management answers these questions plus 
many others as you cover such topics as the form of the business, 
marketing, location, pricing, financing, etc. Credits:10, grade 
level:10,11,12, Year 
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Income Taxes B975 
Students will learn how to prepare the Federal Income Tax return 
for the current year. Forms 1040EZ, 1040A, 1040, along with 
Schedules A, B, C, and E will be covered. Business Law (B976) is 
the companion course. Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10-12, Semester. 


Business Law B976 
The purpose of this course is to acquant students with the 
fundamental principles of Business Law. The student will examine 
the law of contracts, sales, bailments, wills, leases, assignments and 
other legal documents that would be encountered in personal as 
well as business life. The course uses actual cases tried before a 
court of law. Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10-12, Semester 


Introduction to Banking B824 

The purpose of this course is to give students an 
understanding of our banking system. This is the 
course that you should select if you plan to enter 
the banking field after graduation from high 
school or from college. It is required if you wish to 
participate in the operation of the CRLS branch 
bank. Paid bank training will be provided to a 
select group of enrolled students. 

Credits:10, Grade level:11,12, Year 


/ 
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Bank Operations B420 
Students who have taken “introduction to banking” in their junior 
year are eligible to be part of the operational banking team in their 
senior year. These students will operate the branch bank and will 
be part of the policy making process. Permission of instructor 
required. Credits:10, Grade level:12, Year, Prerequisite: B824 and 
permission of instructor. 


INTERNSHIP 


Financial Services Internship Apply to R131 

In this year-long internship, students will work and learn in local 
banks. They will learn first-hand about the many services offered 
by banks and the daily management and operation of the bank 
itself. Students will attend a humanities seminar in which the 
reading, writing, and discussion include issues emerging at work, 
and will learn to understand all aspects of the banking industry. 
Juniors and Seniors. 
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Young Entrepreneurs in Action BYEA 

This course is for students who want to experience the process of 
opening and operating their own business. They will learn finance, 
accounting, marketing, sales, advertising and much more through 
speakers, visits to local business, lectures, and projects that reflect 
daily business operations. Students will create a micro business 
enterprise, making decisions such as site location, ownership 
structure, and how to promote their product. Credits: 10, Grade: 11, 
12, Year 








~ Career Path: 


Industrial Technolo 


WOOD TECHNOLOGY 
Basic Woodworking and Cabinetmaking TIEW 


This is an introductory course in the techniques and materials of the 
woodworking industry, including shop safety, planning, measurement, 
rough cutting, assembly and finishing techniques. Students work on basic 
repairs of school furniture and other wood items, as well as the design 
and manufacture of their own unique projects. Strongly recommended 
for students with no prior experience in a carpentry shop. Year, 10 
Credits, Grades 9-12. 


Making A Musical Instrument TIMI 
Students learn the basics of making musical instruments. The program 
will supply the wood; students will be expected to supply other compo- 
nents. On completion of the program, each student will perform a 
musical piece of his/her own creation. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. Year, 10 Credits, Grades 10-12. 


Fine Woodworking and Cabinetmaking TIFW 

This course focuses on the art and skill of fine woodworking. Students 
learn to use hand and power tools in the construction of assigned and 
individual projects. Topics include: understanding wood, joinery, wood 
finishing, cabinetmaking, making a living as a craftperson, and repair and 
tuning of your tools. Students will each complete a furniture piece of 
their own design. Prereq: at least one woodworking course or permission 
of instr. Year, 1 or 2 periods, 10-20 Credits, Grades 10-12. 


Construction as a Business TiCcB 

This course introduces students to the general contracting/ construction 
business. Students examine building codes, union issues, safety, 
OSHAregulations, the business of contracting, and how a construction 
site functions. Students get hands on experience by assisting on some of 
the projects of the general contracting class. Year, 10 Credits, Grades 9-12. 


Introduction to Technical Drawing T1TD 
Students develop basic technical drafting skills 
related to architectural and mechanical design 
through individual and small group projects. 
By using appropriate drafting tools and 
measurement scales, students will develop 
floor plans, elevations and mechanical 
drawings of machine parts. Model making 
skills will also be developed by making paper 
and wood balsa models. The instruction can 
provide linguistic assistance to Haitian, 
Spanish and Portuguese-speaking students. 
Year, 10 Credits, All Grades. 























ELECTRICAL 


An in-depth study of electrical theory and practice, with a strong focus 
on occupational health and safety. Students learn about the installation, 
maintenance, and repair of electrical systems. The courses prepare 
students in blueprint reading, motorcontrols, troubleshooting, 
schematic diagrams, and various laboratory experiments. Upon 
program completion, students may become an electrician’s helper or 
apprentice. (1,2, or 3 periods) 
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General Contracting T2GC 
Students run their own general contracting business. Students learn 
construction techniques within the context of a broad examination of 
the construction industry, looking at how this industry impacts on and 
is affected by the community. Projects will include commercial and 
residential renovations, interior finish, and cabinet-making. Prerequi- 
site: Construction experience. Year, 2 periods, 20 Credits, Grades 10-12. 


Carpentry 

This program is for students interested in developing marketable skills 
in carpentry. Students learn to use a full range of woods, techniques, 
tools, and woodworking machines as they progress through various 
projects. They also examine related issues such as weatherization and 
energy conservation. 


Carpentry 1 TICR 
Students should have an interest in the 
subject and want to excel in some of the 
areas described above. Year, 10 Credits, 
All Grades. 

Carpentry 2 T2CR 
Prerequisite: T1CR or comparable experirence. 
Year, 2 Periods, 20 Credits, Grades 10-12. 
Carpentry 3 T3CR 
Prerequisite: T2CR or comparable 
experirence. Year, 2 Periods, 20 Credits, 
Grades 10-12. 














Students create in the universal picture language used by most ; 
industries to translate ideas into design. The emphasis is on mechanical, 
electronic, and computer-assisted practices. Students study the theory 
and principles of design as they visualize, draw, and build in two or 
three dimensions. ; 


Drafting 1 TIDR 
Students should have an interest in the subject and want to 

excel in some of the areas described above. No prerequisites. Year, 10 
Credits, All Grades. 

Drafting 2 T2DR 
Prerequisite: TIDR or comparable experience. Year, 2 Periods, 20 
Credits, Grades 10-12. 


(SEE ARTS AND COMMUNICATIONS FOR OFFERINGS IN 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN) 





Electrical 1 TIEL 

For students with an interest in the subject. 
Year, 10 Credits, All Grades.. 

Electrical 2 T2EL 
Prerequisite: TIEL. Year, 2 Periods, 20 
Credits, Grades 10-12. 

Electrical 3 se 
Prerequisite: T2EL. Year, 2 Periods, 20 
Credits, Grades 11-12. 
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Industrial Technology and Engineering 





TRANSPORTATION 


On the Road T1OR 
Students learn how to keep a car on the road, with a focus on 
preventive maintenance and use of basic hand tools, and pneumatic and 
hydraulic equipment. Appropriate for anyone planning to own and 
operate a car. Year, 10 Credits, All Grades. 


Automotive/Autobody 

Students learn basic tool handling, shop and tool safety. They are 
involved in the management and operation of an automotive service 
area. Through both hands on and classroom training, students learn the 
basics of automotive repair and collision repair. (2,3 periods) 


Automotive 1 TIAA/T1AB 
Students should have an interest in the subject. No prerequisites. Year, 
10 Credits, All Grades. 

Automotive 2 T2AA/T2AB 
Prerequisite: TLAA or comparable experience. Year, 2 Periods, 20 
Credits, Grades 10-12. 


TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 


Introduction to Technology (see 10th Grade Core) TS1PE 


Physics and Engineering: Craft of Science TIPH/S918 
This is a’hands-on, interdisciplinary course with academic and practical 
content. The course meets in the RSTA carpentry shop and begins with 
an introduction to woodworking tools and techniques. Students 
construct equipment for science experiments and projects focusing on 
measurement, motion in one and two dimensions, navigation by map 
and compass, simple machines, buildings and structures, force, work, 
and energy. From the use and construction of these projects, students 
learn fundamental principles of physics and mechanical engineering, 
and also practice math skills. Year, 10 Credits, Grades 10-12. 


Science and Technology Seminar T2ST 
This seminar is open to juniors and seniors in the Industrial Technology 
and Engineering Career Path who are participating in an internship or 
RSTA shop program. The goal is to inform students’ work in the 
internships or shops with principles of science and technology, 
learnedEthrough hands-on activities. The course will address topics 
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TECHNICAL INTERNSHIPS 





Automechanics and Electric Car 

In this program students will convert trucks and other vehicles to 
electric power. Students will get in on the ground floor of the emerging 
electric vehicle industry, and at the same time, address important needs 
of the environment and community. In the process, students learn the 
basics of automotive and autobody technology: they remove gas 
engines, exhaust systems and fuel systems from vehicles, fabricate and 
install battery boxes and electrical control components as well as the 
main electric motor. (Prereq: permission of instructor; 2,3 periods) 


Automechanics and Electric Car 1 TIEC 
Students learn fundamentals and principles of conventional gas 
powered vehicles as well as electric (battery and/or solar) powered 
vehicles. Year, 10 Credits, All Grades. 


Electric Car 2 T2EC 
Prerequisite: permission of instructor. Year, 10 credits per 
period, Grades 10-12. 






of concern to workers in the fields of industrial technology and 
engineering. In addition to classroom work, students will complete 
individual projects in the worksites or shops. Year, 10 Credits: Sci., 
Grades 11-12. 


Environmental Engineering & Technology TSEE 
Students will design, test, and build boats, sails and oars with the 
aid of a classroom-designed and constructed wave tank. Students 
will utilize topographic, geologic and soil maps as a basis for 
developing orientation and surveying skills, constructing three 
dimensional models, delineating watersheds, performing hydrologi- 
cal studies, and exploring the history of surface geology in 
Cambridge and its immediate surroundings. Students will collect 
and classify basic wetland soils, plant and animal forms through 
explorations by foot on Cambridge’s wetlands and by boat on its 
water bodies. Approximately every other week we will sail the 
boats into the Charles River Basin and Boston Harbor to collect 
samples, observe sea life, learn seamanship, and explore the harbor 
islands. Prerequisite: pass CRLS swim test, Year, 2 Periods and 
flexible out of school time, 20 Credits, Grades 10-12. 





In the following programs, students spend half of each school day working and learning on site at Harvard or at 
Polaroid. Students also keep daily work-log journals and attend a humanities seminar (for English/Social Studies credit) 
at the work-site. Readings, writing, and discussions revolve around work issues, Students are also encouraged to take 


the Science and Technology Seminar. 


Harvard Facilities Management Program 
This program offers multi-craft internships 
for juniors and seniors in various 
departments of Harvard University. 
Internship assignments include: facilities 
management, management information 
systems, data processing, plumbing, and 
garage operations. 
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Polaroid Technical Internship Program 

CRLS and Polaroid have teamed up to offer juniors and seniors an 
exciting, year-long, paid internship opportunity. Internship assign- 
ments include: carpentry, plumbing, electrical and environmental 
engineering, computers, instrumentation, multi-crafts, and security 
systems. 













STAFF Mathematics Madern Languages 
House Administrator Kathy Conaty Brent Lassow 
Helen Jacobson Jeanne Jacobs Social Studies 
Language Arts Lawrence Aaronson 
Martha Sennott Donald Burroughs Bienvenido Benzan 
Guidance Linda Lipkin Betsy Grady 
Jackie Brown Manual Munoz Physical Education 
Carola Orozco Joan Soble Linda Town 








































Bureau of Pupil Services 
Gene Meyer 

John Kawadler 
Jamalh Prince 
Catherine Ellis 

School Psychologist 
Lynda Mahoney 





The Pilot School began as an alternative high school in 1969. Now located on the fifth floor of the CRLS 
building, Pilot is thought to be the oldest progressive public school program still in existence in the United 
States. Its students aredrawn from all areas of the city. Candidates for admission are selected at random after 
steps have been taken to insure that the student body approaches as closely as possible a representative cross 
section of the Cambridge school population with respect to sex, geographical area, and race and/or ethnic 
background. There are openings for approximately 60 new freshmen students each academic year. 


Among the unique features of Pilot School are: 


1. Heterogeneity of classes. 
Most of our classes are untracked and generally include all grade levels. 
2. Shared decision-making. 
Involvement of students, parents and staff in planning and making decisions, such as teacher 
hiring. The Agenda Committee which is comprised of 2 representatives from each Advising 


Group plus 2 staff members, functions as our governance body. 


3. Close teacher-student relationships. 
All students belong to one of 10 Advising Groups which meets daily as a homeroom and during 
an activity period when possible. Each teacher serves as an advisor to about 25 advisees in 
academic and personal areas both in and out of school. Within these groups students and 
advisor interact informally on ad-hoc committees and in special interest activities. 

4. Student-centered guidance/counseling. 
Two guidance counselors work with students from specific Advising Groups on short-term 
emotional, social and academic problems as well as career and college planning. They also lead 
counseling /support groups which focus on self-exploration and decision-making skills. 





Pilot School is now in its 26th year of 
operation. Our first class graduated in 
June, 1973; since that time over 80% of 
our graduates have enrolled in mainly 
four-year colleges. Our students have 
been accepted by well over 80 different 
institutions of higher learning. 











— In essence the Pilot School is a community of students, parents, and educators mutually accountable to each other for the goals, . 


the program, and the successful operation of the school. The principles listed below are the basis for our efforts in that direction. They focus on those 
areas which make the school an alternative: the diversity and representativeness of the student body relative to the Cambridge school population, 
the quality of human relationships within the Pilot School community, the decision-making process in the school, and the programmatic focus on the 


needs and concerns of individual students. 


I. DIVERSITY. CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION, Recognizing that the 
development of cross-cultural understanding and respect are essential to a 
genuinely pluralistic American society, Pilot School is committed to the devel- 
opment of these qualities within its own richly diverse student population. 
The Pilot School student body is drawn from all areas of Cambridge. 
Candidates for admission are selected at random after steps have been taken to 
insure that we approach as closely as possible a representative cross-section of 
the Cambridge school population with respect to sex, geographical area and/ 


or ethnic background. But this diversity represents more than a principle of 
selection - it is a basic foundation of theschool from which other principles and 
much of the program arise. Classes within the school are heterogeneous with 
respect to grade level and ability; and curriculum offerings, course materials, 
and school activities represent a variety of cultural traditions. 











TL HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS. In the Pilot School community, every effort is 
made to foster human relationships (i.e. teacher-student, student-student, 
teacher-parent relationships), characterized by informality, relative non- 
authoritarianism, mutual trust, and an absence of regimentation. 

The fact that students call teachers by their first names is only a surface 
manifestation of this principle; more important is the fact that students often 
participate on an equal basis with teachers in class discussions, in conferences, 
and in other school activities. However, the Pilot School notion of human 
relationships not only emphasizes direct person-to-person relationships -it also 
implies a commitment to the group as well, to the successful maintenance of the 
school. 





Ill. GOVERNANCE, Decision-making within the Pilot School is based on the 
premise that people affected by decisions have the right to participate in those 
decisions. One of the essential principles upon which the Pilot School was 


‘founded and has functioned for 26 years is a large degree of Pilot School 


community control over school policies. Closely related to this principle is the 
Pilot School’s commitment to shared responsibility for policy implementation. 

The important areas where students, parents, and staff have shared deci- 
sion-making power include program and structure (curriculum planning, 
selection of courses, use of resources) and staffing (interviewing and recom- 
mending candidates for teaching positions in the school). 


IV. INDIVIDUAL NEEDS AND CONCERNS, The Pilot School program is 
characterized by a focus on the needs of the individual. The conviction is not 
that individualism should flourish at the expense of the community, but that 
any successful educational community must attend to the needs of its indi- 
vidual members. The advising system, wherein each full-time staff member 
takes on 24 advisees for the year under the direction of the Guidance Counselors 
and Dean is perhaps the most significant effort in this area. 





V. LEARNING. The Pilot School is committed to learning: to the acquisition of 
the intellectual skills necessary to survive and contribute in the world, to the 
development of self-awareness, and to the development of social awareness 
and responsibility among its participants. 

The educational emphasis at the Pilot School includes not only basic skills 
in math, reading, and writing, but also on learning to learn in a variety of 
academic and non-academic contexts, from personal and group experiences in 
and outside the school. 














Advising Program 


Advising Group 

Each Pilot student is assigned to a grade 9-12 advising group and attendance and 
participation in advising group is mandatory for all students. Every student must 
register for this course. 


Pilot Advising Study Center 

During every period of the school day we will have advising /study center. The Center 
will be supervised each period by a Pilot staff member, with additional support from 
school volunteers, student teachers and peer tutors. 


The Pilot School offers a variety of courses including English and Social Studies 
electives; certain levels of Spanish; and Algebra I through Pre-Calculus. Our students 


have individualized schedules which include access toa wide variety of courses at our 
main school, Cambridge Rindge and Latin School. 


Modern Languages 


The Pilot School offers Spanish I through IV. 





JL20 Spanish I JL63 Spanish III 
JLA1 Spanish II JL83 Spanish IV 
JL50 Spanish II Enrich 


AllMathcourses require daily homework for practiceand mastery. Mid-yearand final 
examinations are given as well as a weekly test or quiz. The courses offered are: 

JM20 Alg I/Geometry 

JM21 Geometry 

JM22 Geometry Honors 

JM63 Algebra II 

JM66 Algebra II-Honors 

JM80 Trigonometry 


JM20 Algebra I/Geometry 

A course for students who have completed the equivalent of a half year of Algebra I, 
but are not proficient. The first semester includes solving equations, graphing lines, 
working with exponents and polynominals, and solving systems of equations. In the 
second semester, students will begin the study of geometry. 


JM21 Geometry 

This UCSMP course includes the study of practical geometric relationships, deductive 
reasoning, logic, parallelism, congruency, similarity, area, volume, and transforma- 
tions. Proofs, constructions, computational skills and applications are stressed. Pace 
is fairly rapid. 


JM22 Geometry Honors 

This is a rigorous and accelerated course which emhasizes proof. Topics include 
practical geometric relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congruency, simi- 
larity and trigonometric ratio. Area, volume, similar solids, constructions loci, compu- 
tational skills and applications are included. Some coordinate and non-Euclidean 
geometry is included. 


JM63 Algebra II 

A fairly rapid intermediate algebra course including rational, irrational and complex 
numbers; equalities and inequalities; quadratics and conics; polynomial, exponential, 
and logarithmic functions; some matrix algebra and right triangle trigonometry. 


JM66 Algebra II-Honors 

A rigorous, accelerated study of intermediate algebra including equalities and in- 
equalities; rational, irrational, and complex numbers; matric algebra; conic sections; 
quadratic, polynomial, exponential and logarithmic functions; trigonometric func- 
tions; probability; and sequences and series. 


JM80 Trigonometry 

This course is a follow-up to Algebra II designed to prepare students for college 

mathematics. Topics include linear relations and functions; trigonometry; sequences 

a series; polar coordinates; complex numbers; and exponential and logarithmic 
ctions. 








English 





Pilot School English courses can be divided into the following three categories: 


¢ Creative: The Pilot School commitment to diversity, multi-culturalism, human 
relationship, and individual needs and concerns are emphasized as students 
explore their lives and imagination through writing and discussion. 


¢ English-Skills Comprehensive: Based ona more traditional curriculum, these 


courses strive to prepare students for success in courses requiring close reading 
and analytical writing. Preparation for the S.A.T. will also be emphasized. 


¢ Literature-Focused: The Pilot School commitment to diversity, multi- 
culturalism, human relationships, and individual needs or concerns is expressed 
through the study of and interaction with literature. Essay writing will continue 
to be an integral part of the course work and class focus. 


The following balance of courses is suggested for the eight-semester high 
school experience: 
¢ Creative: 1-2 semesters, but at least 1 
¢ English Comprehensive: 2-4 semesters, but at least 2 
¢ Literature-Focused: 4-6 semesters, but at least 3 








Possible English Courses 


* Writing About Literature 
* Experiments and Experiences in Writing I 
* Experiments and Experiences in Writing II 
*° Writing Workshop 

* College Preparatory English I 
* Creative Writing 

* Short Stories 

* Science Fiction and Fantasy 

* African-American Experience in Literature (Afrique Literature) 
* Greek Mythology 

* Forms of Folklore: Myth, Folktale, Legend 

* Male and Female Heroes 

* Adolescents in Literature 

* Women in Literature 

* The Bible As Literature 

* Contemporary American Drama 

* Reading and Writing on Human Values 

* Shakespeare 

* Classics in Literature 

* College Preparatory English II 

* The American Dream in American Literature: 1865-Present 

* Religion and Literature 





JE19 Writing About Literature 

Throughout high school, English classes demand that students write essays about 
literature. The purpose of this course is to teach students how to express their 
interpretations of literature in critical essays which contain evidence from the litera- 
ture to support the students’ theories and ideas. Short stories, short Plays, poems, and 
one novel will be read so that students have the experience of working with every 
literary genre and becoming acquainted with the conventions and terms associated 
with each type of literature. Emphasis will be on the writing process. 
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eae perience ta icing | 

emphasis of this course will be on developing writing flu throu i 
practice in class and thorugh Writer’s Notebook et aig We will use Oe ee 
experiences and our own feelings in an effort to write with our own voices. The 
specific assigments of the course range from sensory and memory writing to fantasy 
and fictional pieces. We will also get revision and editing practice as well as practice 
in responding to peers. Assessment will focus on self-evaluation and portfolio 
production. 


JE21 Experiments and Experiences in Writing II 

Alternating writing days with reading days, we will continue to use our 5 senses and 
ourlives' experiences to produce poetry, fiction and autobioggraphy on the computer. 
We will learn how to do these things: keep a Writer's Notebook; write prolific first 
drafts ona compyter; use sensory knowledge in our creative writings; revise and edit; 
give and receive peer feedback and; use imagery, metaphor, haiku, parody, dialogue, 
and imagination in our writings. 


JE22 Writing Workshop 

Because we are human beings, we are called upon often to feel, to explain, to analyze, 
and to describe. School is one place where we are frequently called upon to express 
ourselves through writing. Good writing is the result ofa process, aseries of steps that 
anyone can learn and follow. In this course, not only will we learn what those steps 
are, but we will have ample opportunity to follow those steps — and thus to produce 
meaningful and polished writing, writing that really says what we want to say. 
Frequently, we'll be writing about the subject of place because we all have experiences 
with places, be they personal places, geographic places, societal places, or even 
metaphorical places. “Writing Workshop” is one place you'll grow in confidence and 
skill as a writer and a thinker. 


JE23 College Preparatory English I 

Our major goal is to become familiar with various literary genre, including the novel, 
short story, poetry, the essay, drama. We will continue our assiduous vocabulary 
study. Various advanced topics of grammar and usage will be reviewed as they come 
up in students; writings. Student Learning Teams will often take responsibility for 
leading class discussions. Our readings will include Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Orwell's 
Down and Out in Paris and London, Naylor’s Women of Brewster Place, Raffel's How to 
Read a Poem, Ciardi's How Does a Poem Mean?, Turgeneo's Fathers and Sons, plus various 
short stories and essays. 


JE24 Creative Writing 

This course should give usa greater understanding of creativity and literature, as well 
as an opportunity to practice developing our own writing voices. We will learn how 
to use the following literary devices in our own works in progress: clustering, 
recurrence, simile and metaphor, imagery, editing, polarities, and language rhythms. 
Since, as Mark Twainonce said, creativity is 1% inspiration and 99% perspiration, we'll 
be doing a great deal of writing in class and for homework. By the end of the semester, 
each student will have written a complete novella. 


JE25 Short Stories 
Despite their brevity, short stories tell us so much about ourselves, others, history, 


culture, imagination, — and especially about our limitations and potentialities as © 


individuals and groups of people. The purpose of this course is to help you to 
appreciate the distinctness, range, and power of this literary genre. In order to do this, 
the course will familiarize you with and help you to master the structure of the short 
story; help you develop analytical reading and writing skills; and cultivate in you the 
ability to discuss, read, and write comparatively about the various stories that we read. 
Stories, drawn from both the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, will reflect a wide 
range of cultural and ethnic experiences and backgrounds; you should expect to write 
about the stories themselves and/or your reactions to them on a weekly basis. 


JE26 Science Fiction and Fantasy 

In this class we will explore fantastic works of the imagination in order to assess what 
they teach us about human, technological and fantastic possibilties— and why authors 
choose to write "speculative fiction” as a means of expressing their hopes, fears, and 
dreams. Both fiction and non-fiction will be read including: The Handmaid's Tale, Aura, 
Slaughterhouse Five, The Time Machine, A Wizard of Earthsea and an assortment of short 
stories.. Students should expect to write critical essays about the works we study and 
short stories / fantasies which explore imaginary worlds and intriguing possibilities. 


JE27 African-American Experience in Literature (Afrique Literature) 

This literary focused course emphasizes the themes and ongoing dilemmas of identity 
and self-definition that the black consciousness of the “Afrique” American writer 
continues to grapple with in anattempt to make sense of the experiences of what James 
Baldwin termed “the black/white madness” of America. We will explore several 
related issues as well as write short analytic papers, do vocabulary-building, and read. 
A working reading list will be: Black Voices, Their Eyes Were Watching God, Of Love and 
Dust, Invisible Man, Mama Day, Sturdy Black Bridges, and Day of Absence. 
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JE28 Greek Mythology 

Greek myths are more than just stories: they are gateways to our understanding more 
about psychology, science, anthropology, and history — and they provide us with the 
patterns, character types, and conflicts which pervade all literature. Thus, in this 
course, we will read not only Greek myths and Homer's Odyssey; we will also read 
more modern works of literature and philosophy which borrow from these ancient 
stories and works, Students can expect to do a substantial amount of writing in this 
course, most of which will be analytical in nature. Group projects will allow students 
to be very creative! 


JE29 Reading and Writing Autobiography 

Reading and Writing Autobiography can help us tap the full power of our inner 
resources. We can clarify our goals, visualize the future, free our intuition and 
imagination, explore our dreams, understand our past and present lives, solve 
personal problems and overcome blocks to creativity. We will do a great deal of 
writing, both in and out of class. We will share some of our writing, while other 
writings will be ours alone. We will learn various techniques of journal writing based 
. We will read: Kingston's Woman Warrior, 
DeJesus’ Child of the Dark, Baker's Growing Up, Franklin's Autobiography, Haley's 
Autobiography of Malcolm X, and Mead's Blackberry Winter. 


JE30 Male and Female Heroes 

Heroes, traditionally thought of as male, exist inthe contexts of the worlds which they 
seek to preserve or transform. The purpose of this course is to explore the motives, 
methods, and mindsets of both female and male heroes - and to discover if in fact male 
heroes and female heroes are more like than unlike — and more androgynous than sex- 
role bound. Readings from The Bible and Mythology will be used to introduce the 
course concepts; the more modern literature read will include Ceremony, Fahrenheit 
451, Meridian, and The Heart isa Lonely Hunter, to name a few. Student writing will both 
analyze literature and explore personal opinions; a longer paper using secondary 
sources will be completed in the latter half of the course. 


JE31 Adolescents in Literature 

This course focuses on a variety of literary genre - prose, poetry, fiction and non- 
fiction-written on adolescent/young adult issues of identity and search for one’s 
individuality in an adult-controlled and adult-fashioned world. We will discuss 
thematic concepts and societal issues in large groups and small groups. There will be 
short papers on literary analysis, vocabulary building exercises and much reading. 
The partial reading list includes: Browngirl, Brownstone, Paula Marshall; House on 
Mango Street, Sandra Cisneros; Donald Duk, Frank Chin; A Farewell to Manzanar, 
Jeanne Watkasuki; Stories from this Generation (Short Stories) and Smart Like Me 


(Poetry). 


JE32 Women in Literature 

Together we will read, discuss, and write analytically and creatively about women in 
literature authored(mostly) by women. We will examine the various roles women 
play in society and family: Woman as girl, daughter, adult, wife, mother, grand- 
mother. friend, lover, heterosexual, lesbian, worker, intellectual, homemaker, and as 
the emodiment of both good and evil. We will read works by Morrison, Kingsolver, 
Tan, Woolf, McCarthy, Zora Neale Hurston and more. 


JE33 The Bible As Literature 

Though not everyone considers the Bible to be the most important book ever written, 
virtually everyone agrees that the Bible has had a Huge impact on history, religion, 
literature, and music - thus on who we are. Students will read not only the more 
“literary” parts of the Bible, but also more modern literature which reflects archetypal 
biblical themes, plots, characters, settings, and symbols. Students should expect to 
write personal and analytical papers every 5-10 days; a longer paper due during the 
second semester will require students to explore the biblical aspects of a more 
“modern” work of literature. 


JE34 Contemporary American Drama : 
This is a survey course of a myriad of dramatic pieces by American writers. Contem- 
porary American Drama is primarily a reading course and shouldn't be construed as 
acourse of acting. Although the course’s title implies certain time frames and dates, it 
will be necessary to study some prototypes of American drama and familiarize 
ourselves with American drama’s influences, patterns, and evolutions over the years. 
The student will read and study the genre of the play and the conventions contempo- 
rary American dramatists employ in their writings. You will be required to write brief 
analytical papers, take tests and attend one live performance. 


JE60 Reading and Writing on Human Values 

Is the pursuit of truth always valuable? When does the individual matter more than 
the community, and vice versa? What is the divine, where is it found, and does it even 
matter? This course exists primarily to give you the experience of grappling with and 
writing about the values and ideas contained in a number of ancient and modern 
“classics” representing a wide range of human experience. Over the course of the 
semester, you will master the advanced reading, writing, and analytical skills that will 


enable you to succeed in college courses demanding reading and writing. IN addition 
to reading such works as Oedipus R ian, 1984, “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock,” Love Medicine, “The Dead,” and The Plague, you should expect to write 3- 
4 page papers every 5-10 days and a long autobiographical piece during the second 
term. ‘ 


JE62 Shakespeare 

This course will be more than an introduction toShakespeare, although you don’t need 
to know anything about the Bard to join. We will study several plays: we will look at 
them as literature, as theatre, as part of our Anglo-American heritage. We will learn 
about dramatic structure, blank verse, the heroic tradition, and so forth. You may 
expect a lot of reading, several short essays, an exam or two, and several papers over 
the course of the whole semester. This course is a good one for anyone who likes 
theatre, or who wants to learn a bit about one of the all-time great dramatists. Who 
knows? You might even have some fun!! 


JE63 Classics in Literature 

We will read, discuss, and write about novels considered to be "classics", books which 
have stood the test ot time. We will also talk about "what is a novel" and learn about 
the history of the novel. We will know how to write analytically and creatively about 
allthe novels we read. We will study vocabulary, and we will often learn cooperatively 
in Learning Teams. The reading list will include: Dickens' Tale of Two Cities, Austin's 
Pride and Prejudice, Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, Bronte's Wuthering Heights, Baldwin's 
Go Tell It on the Mountain, and Wu Chu'Eng-En's Monkey. 


JE65 College Preparatory English II 

We will learn and improve these English skills: (1) college-level study and test-taking 
skills for courses in the sciences, social sciences, and the arts, as well as in English 
courses; (2) how to write a literary research paper ona classic; (3) continued advanced 
vocabulary and analogy student and drill, in preparation for the SAT's; (4) advanced 
work in the reading, writing, revision, and editing of expository prose; (5) advanced 
topics in grammar, usage, and sentence combining; (6) informal writing about litera- 
ture; and (7) through reading, discussing and writing about literature and ourselves, 
and through assiduous SAT, sentence-combining, and vocabulary study, we will 
become more prepared for college-level English work. 


JE67 Shakespeare Seminar 

The study of the Bard continues in this one semester English elective. However, it isn't 
necessary that the student complete the elective "Shakespeare" before taking this 
course. We will further study Elizabethan culture, history, and languageas vehicles for 
reading, discussing, and writing on the literature. Inadditionto looking at Shakespeare's 
plays and sonnets, we will explore critical works by Shakespearean literary critiques 
and interface their studies with out discussions and incorporate critical research in our 
expository writing. Expect to write brief expository papers, test on vocabulary, and 
writein-class essays. The student will also be required to prepare an extra independent 
project that will be a written project or an oral presentation. If theatre schedules are 
compatible with our semester's study, we will attend at least one live performance. 
Reading list: The Sonnets, Venus and Adonis, Twelfth Night, The Winter's Tale, Richard II, 
The Merchants of Venice, Henry IV part I, Henry V, Troilus and Cressida. 


JE68 Religion and Literature 

Religion: whether we embrace it, reject it, or wonder about it, we live in a world and 

a nation marked by a diversity of religions—and many responses to those religions, 

and to the idea of religion itself. In this course, we will study literary works—among 

them, The Wedding of Zein, The Chosen, and Siddhartha—in which five major 

. Teligious traditions—Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism—play 
major roles. We will also read materials about and from these faiths to help us more 
fully understand the literature. Students should expect to do research about at least 
one religion; to write analytical papers which explore attitudes toward and the 
influence of religion in the readings; and to create a work from their own imaginations 
in which religion, or a particular religion, plays a central role. 


JE69 Forms of Folklore 

Myth, Folktale, Legend: We'll explore a variety of forms of folklore froma diversity of 
cultures, dictated in part by the backgrounds of students taking the course. Inaddition 
to looking at collections in print (from Grimm to Uncle Remus, the Fools of Chelm to 
Anansi) we will make use of current and “Classical” theoretical approaches, especially 
those of C. Levi-Strauss, V. Propp, J. Frasier, J. Campbell, Z.N. Hurston, M. Douglas. 
Students will work toward creating and archiving their own collections. 


JE70 The American Dream in American Literature: 1865-Present 

We will approach this survey thematically: by looking at the making and debunking 
of one of the central myths of American culture: “the American dream”. Major texts: 
Ragged Dick by Horatio Alger, Yonnondio by Tillie Olsen, stories by Richard Wright, 
Dorothy Richardson, Sarah Orne Jewett , Meridel LeSuer; The Great Gatsby by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, selections from Haley’s Autobiography of Malcolm X, and films: Rogerand 
Me, Modern Times, Bob Roberts. Work will include several shorter analytical papers 
and a final research project. 


Social Studies 





All Social Studies classes at Pilot School are skill-based, Each course offering may 
include the following requirements: methods of historiography; individual or 
group research; use of primary and secondary resources; the writing of brief 
analytical papers, and the research paper. The courses offered are: 


9 Q © US. History 
(( ERA « Students’ Rights 
ay & the Bill of Rights 


© The Holocaust 


¢ Ancient History 

¢ International Relations 
* Classical Civilizations 
* Geography I 

* History of South Africa 
¢ Psychology 

¢ The Middle Ages 


¢ History of Central America and the Caribbean 
° African American History I 

¢ African American History II 

* Modern U.S. History Part I (1940-1960) 

* Modern U.S. History Part II (1961-1980) 

* World History I (Survey) 

© World History II 





JH21 Students’ Rights and the Bill of Rights 

This course will teach American Constitutional principles and practices by studying 
the conflict of rights as they occur in schools. This course will first study the political 
history of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights and how these impact today on 
students in public schools. We will then study the conflict of First Amendment issues 
in the public schools, namely students’ and faculty’s free speech rights, dress codes, 
school prayer, flag salute, school newspapers and yearbook, student clubs, posters, 
pambhlets, clubs, etc. evolution vs. creation science, sex education(condom distribu- 
tion, AIDS education) We will also study the conflict in school over the Fourth 
Amendment regarding the right to safe schools versus students’ right to privacy; 
namely, search and seizure of students, of school lockers, blood and urine tests, etc. 
Finally we will study The Fourteenth Amendment's “equal protection” clause and 
school desegregation, affirmative action, and other policies of equity in the schools. 
This course will require reading on a daily basis. There will be at least four writing 
assignments per week. There will be two mini-term written research papers on issues 
of your choice. 


JH22 The Holocaust 

A holocaust is defined as “a complete or thorough destruction, especially by fire, of 
large numbers of human beings.” In this course the holocaust we will study is the 
extermination of the Jews by Nazi Germany during World War II. We will explore the 
political, economic, and psychological factors which led to the Holocaust. We will 
make comparisons between this period of time to past and contemporary events, 
issues, choices, and in doing so we face even more universal questions: What does it 
mean to be human? How do individual choices affect the larger society? We will face 
ourselves: What could, should, would I have done? One idea we will surely discover 
is that there are no simple answers to any of these questions. Course work entails daily 
reading and class discussion. 


JH23 African American History I 

The first term of this course would develop the concept — Drawing the Color Line: The 
historical roots of race discrimination. This course would cover the historical periods 
from the beginning of humankind to the U.S. Civil War: (1) Africa, “The cradle of 
humanity," (2) ancient Africancivilizations— “What color was Egypt?” debate, Nubia, 
Kush, et al.; (3) West African civilizations; (4) Europe and Africa re-connect — the 
Portuguese and the Dutch arrive; (4) Tobacco, Sugar and the origins of African slave 
trade; (5) Slavery in the New World; (6) the Haitian Slave Revolution; (7) Slave 
resistance, rebellion; (8) the rise of the Abolitionists Movements; (9) Slave labor and 
democracy: the role of “free blacks;" (10) The Civil War and African Americans. 


JH24 African American History II 

The second term will develop the concept — Erasing the Color Line: the struggle for 
racial equity and justice. This course would cover the historical period from the end of 
the Civil War (1865) to the election of Clinton. (1) Slavery and the causes of the Civil 
War; (2) Radical Reconstruction and the Black vote; (3) The Restoration and the 
beginnings of “Constitutional Segregation;" (4) Booker T. Washington and Black 
Education; (5) W.E.B. DuBois. “The Talented Tenth and the NAACP; (6) Sojourner 
Truth and Women's Suffrage; (7) The Great Migration of African Americans to the 
Northern factories; (8) The Harlem Renaissance: painters, performers, poets, and 
writers, (9) African Americans go to World War I and II; (10) Brown vs. The Board of 
Ed; (11) The Civil Rights Movements; (12) African Americans and the popular culture: 
Rock, R & B, to Rap. 


JH25 Psychology 

This is an introductory course designed to try to understand the “why” of behavior. 
We'll begin by discussing the evolution of modern psychology and different theories 
of motivation. We will also study child development, mental health, adolescent 
psychology, and psychological theories. Much of the course will be based on questions 
you have about how and why people do the thingsthey do. You will not find precise 
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answers, but you will learn how to ask more questions which may lead you in the 
“right” direction. The course involves text and outside reading. Most important are 
class discussions and a willingness on your part, whether publicly or privately, to look 
at the “why” of your behavior. 


JH26 Modern U.S. History Part I (1940-1960) 

This course will cover modern American history from the U.S.’sentry into World War 
Iland ending with the election of President Kennedy. The course will study the causes 
and effects of major political, economic, cultural, and social changes in that time 
period. Topics covered include: the nuclear age and evolution of America asthe major 
world power, the origins of the Cold War, origins of a new counter-culture (urban 
youth gangs, beatniks, rock and roll, and rhythm and blues, etc.), Sputnik and the 
dawn ofthe spaceage, desegregation law and the rise of the civil rights movement with 
special emphasis on the role of Martin Luther King. 


JH27 Modern U.S. History Part II (1961-1980) 

This course continues the survey of modern American history, beginning with the 
Kennedy presidency and ending with the election of Ronald Reagan. The course 
includes the following and other topics: The Kennedy presidency, the Johnson 
presidency and the Great Society programs and legislation, U.S. entry into the 
Vietnam War, the rise of the New Left and the anti-war movement, the assassinations 
of M.L. King , R.F. Kennedy, and Malcolm X, the new counter-culture of the 60’s, the 
Women’s movement (new work roles and sex roles), the rise of the New Right, and the 
election of Ronald Reagan. 


JH28 The Soviet Union : 

This course focuses both on the modern USSR and imperial Russia. The linchpin of the 
course is the detailed study of the Russian Revolution (both historical and personal 
accounts). The course then moves backward in time to trace the origins of the 
revolution in Czarist Russia, and forward in time on the impact of Communism on 
Russia, on diplomatic relations with the United States, and on the world. Readings 
include Nicholas and Alexandra, Anna Karenina, Doctor Zhivago, and others. 


JH29 The Middle Ages 

A chronological and cultural investigation of European history from 1200-1500 A.D. 
Material covered will include the development of feudalism, the modern nation-state 
of Europe,technologies, as well as the later Tudor period in England. The historical 
context of the course will be supplemented by literature, films and alternative 
historical courses. 


JH30 Ancient History 

This course (from pre-history to 1000 BC) has two maior objectives: 1) an introduction 
to historiography and the impact of ideas on history (esp. those of Darwin on human 
evolution), and 2) an introduction to early human cultures and the birth of civilization 
in river valleys (the Middle East, Egypt, China and the Mayan civilization in Mexico). 
The major culture areas are examined in sequential and chronological order with a 
continued stress on viewing history as culture change. That anthropological lens 
provides a view of history in which the commonality of human cultural needs. 
Historical and cultural themes are developed that give coherence, a logic of develop- 
ment, and comparability to the earliest growth of human civilization. 


JH31 Classical Civilizations 

The "classical" period in Western Civilization (1000 BC to 500 AD) saw therise of many 
of the world's great cultural traditions that later generations thought to be "classical" 
or authoritative models. Greek and Roman civilizations are considered "classical" in 
this sense, as were the civilizations that emerged in India and China during the same 
time period. These periods of time are set apart from earlier ones by the reovlutions in 
both thought and technolgy that are characteristic of them. This course examines the 
cultural traditions that developed in the West, that were spread throughout the 
Mediterranean world by Alexander the Great, subsequently absorbed and embel- 
lished by the Roman Empire, and that were the foundations of the European medieval 
state. The impact of non-Western traditions is also studied. Continuity and innovation 
are examined in detail. Cultural analysis is used for comparability among Cretan, 
Persian, Greek, Roman, Islamic and early Middle Age cultures. 


JH32 Adolescent Psychology 

The psychology of adolescence is one of the most neglected areas of psychological 
inquiry. This course examines adolescence from three varying theoretical perspec- 
tives: the theories of Anna and Sigmund Freud, the psychosocial work of Erik Erikson, 
and the more recent work of Harry Stack Sullivan on intimacy. Students will analyze 
“cases” using these concepts. A written autobiography, and theoretical analysis of it 
is required from each student. 


JH33 World History II 

This course builds onthe framework developed in WorlD history I but takesa thematic 
approach to specific issues in the modern world. Themes/topics that will be studied 
in depth in the coming academic year are the industrial revolution and its impact on 
technology and politics and its progression to World War I, “The Warto End All Wars” 
that introduced the world to the modern technology of warfare. These twothemes will 
be linked to current events and the global political alliances of the 90’s. A paper will 
be required. 


JH34 Geography I 

The first semester will concentrate on how ancient and “primitive” cultures mapped 
time and space. We will study (1) The History of time and space; (2) the cosmology and 
cartography of ancient western civilization: Sumerians, Babylonians, Egyptians, He- 
brews, Greeks, Romans, (3) the cosmology and cartography of ancient eastern civili- 
zation: Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Micronesian, Australian Aboriginals; (4) the cos- 
mology and cartography of the classical New World: Mayans, Aztec, Incan, Chaocan, 
etc. (5) Modern Cartography: Arabs, Jews, and Christians; (6) The Age of Exploration: 
Columbus and his maps; (7) The English Empire: maps and clocks; (7) The United 
States maps the West; (8) The frontier inthe American Democratic Experience; (9) The 
shape of the world in the modern global age: geographic perspectives and projections. 


JH35 Anthropology 

Anthropology is the study of humankind and through its emphasis on the common- 
ality of human needs and culture provides a valuable lens through which to view 
history and social change. Anthropology ranges froom the examination of classic 
studies of non-literate socieites to the “urban anthropology” of consumerism and 
violence studies. We will examine our own society with an anthropolist’s eye and 
techniques to master the methods and theory of the discipline. Extensive outside 
reading and a paper will be required. , 


JH36 Economics : 

This course is designed to give students an introduction to fundamental economic 
concepts and principles which will aid them in making practical decisions concerning 
economics problems. Topics to be discussed include but are not limited to: major 
economics systems, private-public sectors, business cycles, economic policy-making. 
Reading and writing assignments are varied according to the interest and ability of 
class. 


JH37 International Relations 

This course will focus on current events in international relations, with special 
emphasis on events in Africa, Asia, the “Middle East”, Latin America, plus the crises 
in the former Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. This course will take a multi-cultural 
approach towards current events. This means that while the course will examine the 
involvement of United States’ interests in these areas, the curriculum will help 
students learn how to study the politics from the “local” perspective. This course will 
begin with a quick survey of major “stories” of the most recent crises in international 
relations, followed by an in-depth study of major historic disputes: for example, 
between Palestinians and Israeli; the black majority and the white minority in South 
Africa; ethnic wars in the former republics of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia; U.S. 
and Cuban relations; famine in East Africa; religious wars in India, etc. This course will 
depend largely on current media sources: newspapers, journals, tv documentaries, etc. 
There will be a special emphasis on learning global geography. There will be guest 
speaker, classroom debates, quizzes, term tests, and a mini-paper. There are no pre- 
requisite requirements to enter this course. 


JH38 World History I (Survey) . 

This course will present an outline history of the world since 1500. It will take a 
chronological approach to the study of modern and post modern world history. 
Emphasis will be placed onthe cultural and ethnic interactions of peoples inthe world. 


JH39 History of Southern Africa : 

This course will present an outline history of Southern Africa. The most important 
single theme will be the historical explanation of the development of apartheid and the 
evolution of that system from its original form to the 1990's where it appears to stand 
on the threshold of disintegration. 


JH40 History of Central America and the Caribbean 

This course will present an outline history of Central America and the Caribbean. It 
will focus on a variety of themes most importantly the historical explanation of 
colonialism, slavery and the resistance to both. 








COURSE LISTINGS 





ART DEPARTMENT 

A070 Beginning Art 

A002 Intro Art 

A020 Intermediate Art 

A060 Advanced Art 

A061 Senior portfolio 

A101 Intro to Printmaking 

A102 Fashion Illustration 

A274 Ceramics/Sculpture 

A201 Exploring Media 

A260 Exploring Media Advanced 
A301 Model Engineering Tech. 
A302 Architectural Drawing 
A321 Architectural Drawing Adv. 
‘A401 Intro Photography 

A420 Intermediate Photography 
A460 Advanced Photography 
A461 Photography Portfolio 

A501 Video Production 

A601 Electronic Image Making 


BILINGUALE.S.L. 

X101 ESL Beginning 

X102 ESL Adv. Beginners 

X103 ESL Intermediate 

X104 ESL Advanced 

X870 Autobiography 

X201 Math Lab 

X202 Pre-Algebra in ESL 

X203 Pre-Algebra/Creole 

X204 Pre-Algebra /Spanish 

X205 Pre-Algebra/Portuguese 

X221 Algebra /ESL 

X22 Algebra/Spanish 

X223 Algebra/Creole 

X224 Algebra/Chinese 

X231 Geometry /ESL 

X232 Geometry /Chinese 

X241 Algebra II/Chinese 

X231 Geometry /ESL 

X232 Geometry /Chinese 

X301 Prin. of Science/ESL 

X302 Prin. of Science/Creole 

X303 Prin. of Science/Spanish 

X304 Prin. of Science in Chinese 

X311 General Biology 

X312 Biology in ESL 

X401 Social Studies I 

X421 World History /Geog./ESL 

X422 World History /Geog./Spanish 

X423 World History/Geog./Creole 

X424 World History /Geog./Chinese 

X425 World History /Geog./Portug. 

X430 USA Today 

X431 U.S. History /ESL 

X432 U.S. History /Spanish 

X433 U.S. History /Creole 

X434 U.S. History /Chinese 

X435 U.S. History /Portuguese 

X441 Intro to U.S. Law - ESL 

X451 Pluralism in 20th C_Amer. 

X501 History /Geography of Asia 

X502 Geography, History, Culture 
of the Caribbean 

X503 Language/Lit./Latin America 

X504 Geography, History, Culture 
of Portuguese Speak World 

X505 African Studies 

X506 Modern China 

X601 Portuguese Literature I 

X602 Portuguese Literature II 

X603 Lang/Lit./Port. Speaking World 

X611 Hispanic Literature 

X621 Chinese i 

X622 Chinese II 

X623 Adv. Chinese Lit./Composition 

X631 Haitian Literature 

X632 Haitian Creole/Home Speakers 

X001 Basic Skills I - ESL - Soc.Stud. 

X002 Basic Skills I - Math - Science 

X003 Basic Skills II - ESL - Science 

X004 Basic Skills II - Soc.Stud. - Math 

X106 Advanced English/CollegePrep 


X435 U.S. History /College Prep 
X701 Business 


X711 Health in ESL 

X712 Health in Creole 
X721 Life-Skills in Spanish 
X72 Life-Skills in Creole 
X724 Life-Skills in E.S.L. 
TBIL Bilingual Tech 


BUREAU OF PUPIL SERVICES 
See section for course numbers. 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 

D022 Public Communication 
D025 Elements of Theatre 
D940 Acting and Stage Techniques 
D950 Playwriting 

D865 Advanced Theatre I 
D867 Advanced Theatre II 
D088 Dance I 

D920 Dance I 

D860 Dance Performance 
D868 Advanced Dance 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 
E101 Language Arts Nine I-A 
E102 Language Arts Nine I-B 
E120 Language Arts Nine I-A 
E121 Language Arts Nine II-B 
E160 Language Arts Nine III-A 
E161 Language Arts Nine III-B 
E201 Language Arts Ten I-A 
E202 Language Arts Ten I-B 
E220 Language Arts Ten I-A 
E221 Language Arts Ten II-B 
E260 Language Arts Ten I-A 
E261 Language Arts Ten III-B 
Semester I am 
E819 Adolescents in Literature 
E823 Shakespeare Without Tears 
E824 Communication in Media 
E825 Literary Hero 
E840 Writing About Literature 
E841 Semiotics I 
E843 Literature/Groups in Conflict 
E846 Shakespeare 
E847 Survey of American Lit. I 
E850 Women in Literature 
E860 Advanced Language Study 
E862 AP English (Full year) 
E863 Film As Literature 
E864 Great Authors 
E865 Readings in English Lit. - Part I 
E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 
E869 Rules of the Game 
E870 Autobiography 
E871 Disease/Health in Literature Life 
E872 What's It All About? Reading, 
Writing, & Life 
E873 Reading, Thinking & Writing 
- Essential Themes 
E874 Reading/Writing on Human Values 
E897 Writing on the Computer 
D950 Playwriting 
EE99 Taking Stock 
EH99 Onesimus Project Seminar 
EL99 Russian Literature 
Kaplan SAT (See page 11) 
Semester B (January-June) 
E819 Adolescents in Literature 
E821 Selected Short Fiction 
E823 Shakespeare Without Tears 
E824 Communication and Media 
E825 Literary Hero 
E840 Writing About Literature 
E842 Semiotics II 
E845 Science Fiction 
E848 Survey of American Lit. II 
E849 20th Century Literature 
E850 Women in Literature 
E860 Advanced Language Study 
E861 Ancient Literature and Mythology 
E862 AP English (full year) 
E863 Film As Literature 
E864 Great Authors 
E866 Readings/English Lit. - Part I 
E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 
E869 Rules of the Game 
E870 Autobiography 
E871 Disease/Health in Literature /Life 
£872 What's It All About? Reading, 
Writing, & Life 
E873 Reading, Thinking & Writing 
- Essential Themes 
E874 Reading/Writing on Human Values 
E897 Writing on the Computer 
D022 Public Communication 
EE99 Taking Stock 
EH99 Onesimus Project Seminar 
EL99 Russian Literature 
Kaplan SAT (See page 11) 
New Courses 
E869 Rules of the Game 
E871 Disease/Health in Literature/Life 
E872 What's It All About? Reading, 
Writing, & Life 
E873 Reading, Thinking/Writing 
- Essential Themes 
E874 Reading/Writing on Human Values 
Integrated Courses 


E869 Rules of the Game 


E871 Disease/Health in Literature/Life 
EE99 Taking Stock 

EH99 Onesimus Project 

EL99 Russian Literature 

X451 Pluralism in 20th Cent. America 


GUIDANCE 
GV070 Guidance Student Assistant 


LIBRARY MEDIA 
GV02 Library Internship 


LIFE STUDIES/HOME ECONOMCIS 
C072 Food Power 

920 All About Food 1 & 2 

C060 Prevocational Home Economics 
C070 Clothing and Textiles A 

C071 Clothing and Textiles B 

C861 Early Childhood Educ./ Aide 
C922 Child Development 

C924 Human Develop/Sexuality 
C073 APP Life Studies 

C074 APP Life Studies II 

C075 APP Human Devel./Sexuality 
C082 APP Child Development 


MATHEMATICS 
M103 Integrated] Math 
M701 Pre Algebra 
M015 Algebra I - Basic 
M060 Algebra I - Honors 
M780 Math Lab 
M991 Interactive Math 
M520 UCSMP Algebra I/Geometry 
M055 Geometry - Standard 
M066 Geometry - Honors 
M912 Algebra II - Basic 
M965 Algebra II - Standard 
M666 Algebra II - Honors 
M819 Trigonometry - Basic 
M859 Trigonometry - Standard 
M865 Pre-Calculus 
M468 Probability /Statistics 
M465 A.P.Math: Calculus 
M467 Advanced Math 

Kaplan SAT Prep 
M071 Intro. to Computers/Inf.Sys. 


M927 BASIC Programming 

M925 Pascal Programming 

M470 Computer Sci.Indepen. Study 
M868 A.P. Computer Science 

M964 Hypercard Programming 
M966 Programming in C 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
L101 Spanish I 

L102 Spanish II 

L112 Spanish II Enrichment 
L103 Spanish II 

L104 Spanish IV 

L105 Spanish V 

L121 Spanish Homespeakers I 


L122 Spanish Homespeakers I 
L123 Intro. Hispanic Cult/Literature 


L106 AP. Spanish 
1201 French I 
1.202 French II 
1.203 French III 
1.204 French IV 


1205 French V 
1221 French for Homespeakers 


L206 A-P. French 
L601 Russian I 
L602 Russian I 
L603 Russian III 
L604 Russian IV 
L701 German I 
L702 German II 
L703 German III 
L704 German IV 
L301 Latin! 

L302 Latin I 

L303 Latin II 

1304 LatinIV 

L501 Portuguese I 
L502 Portuguese II 
L503 Portuguese III 
L521 Port. Homespeakers I 
L522 Port. Homespeakers II 
1401 Italian I 

1402 Italian I 

1403 Italian DI 
L404 Italian IV 
X621 Chinese I 


MUSIC 

1501 Beginning Instrumental 
1021 Percussion Ensemble 
1061 Band 

1062 Orchestra 

1063 Synthesizers I 

1064 Jazz Ensemble 

1065 World Music 

1023 Sisters 

1070 Chorus 

1024 Singing for Musical Theater 
1074 Gospel Choir 

1727 Voice Training I 

1920 Show Choir 

1960 Vocal Ensemble 

1071 Piano Lab 

1072 Theory /Harmony 

1073 Music History 

1925 Music Video Prod. Lab 


PHYSICAL EDUC/HEALTH 

FH70 Fr. Health &Phys.Ed. 
P171/172/173/174 P.E. Grade Nine 
PL10 Health Is Us 

PM71/72/73/74 Student Mentors/P.E. 
PL34 Violence Prevention 

FC11 Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation 
FF22 Standard First Aid 

PB12/13 Basketball I 

PB22/23 Basketball I 

PV11/14 Volleyball I 

PV21/24 Volleyball I 

PR11/14 Recreational Games 
PM12/13 Badminton I 
PT11/14Tennis I 

PT21/24Tennis I 

PT34 Tennis II 

PD14 Dance Aerobics 
PW11/12/13/14 Weight Training 
PE11/14 Exercise Aerobics 
PN11/14 Nutrition/Exercise Fitness 
PY334Stress Management 

PS14 Non Swimmer 

PS24 Adv. Beginner 

PS42 Life Guard Training I 

PS53 Life Guard Training I 

PS34 Swim for Fitness 


PS63 Basic Water Rescue 

PS72/74 Aquatic Challenge 
PA11/13 Indoor Ropes Course 
PA31 Canoeing 

PA52/53 Downhill Skiing 
FY41/42/43/44 Coll. Student AthL 
FIN1/2/3/4 Health Educ. Intern 


READING 
R101/102 Reading LabI 
R201/202 Reading Lab II 
R301 /302 Reading Lab III 
R401/402 Reading Lab IV 
R991 S.A.T. Preparation 
R020 Critical Read. /Think./ 
Study Strategies 


SCIENCE 

S170 Science for All 

$882 Climatology 

$920 Biology 

S565 Intensive Biology 

S978 Designer Genes 

S979 Infectious Disease 

S840 Human Anatomy/Physiology 
7840 Health Careers 

1841 Health Careers Internship 
S859/H859 Psychobiology 

S465 A-P. Biology 

$810 Ecology and Environ'l Science 
S867 Biotechnology 

$848 Processes in Environ’ Science 
S820 Astronomy /Meterology 

S821 Prin/Design & Intro.Mechanics 
$560 Intro Physical Science 

$830 Physics 

$865 Advanced Physics 

S866 A.P. Physics 

S822 Chemistry 

$828 Chemistry in Community 
S660 Intensive Chemistry 

S460 AP. Chemistry 

$918 T1PH Intro. Physics/Engineering 
S884 TIPE Physics & Engineering I 
T2ST Seminar for Sci./Tech. 

S928M Physics Enrichment 

S927M Chemistry Enrichment 
S926M Biology Enrichment 

S171M Science for All Enrichment 
S077M Science Team/Westinghouse 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

See section for 9th/10th grade 
course numbers. 

H80 A/B Economics 

H81 A/B Honors Issues of 20th Cent. 
H82 A/B Geography of World 

H83 A/B Psychology 

H84 A/B Sociology 

H85 A/B International Relations 
H86 A Criminal Law 

H86 B Criminal Law 

H87 A/B Black History 

H88 A/B/ Pluralism in 20th Cent. 
H89 A/B Tech Edge/Amer.History 
H861 A. P. U.S. History 

H90 A/B Modern China 

H99 Onesimus Project 


HOUSES/PROGRAMS 
See section for course numbers. 





DISCUSS YOUR COURSE SELECTIONS WITH YOUR TEACHERS, COUNSELORS, AND PARENTS. 
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STEPS TO FOLLOW 


1. Put your name and homeroom # on your course 
catalog and begin to treasure it: we have. .ONE COPY 
per student. 





2. Review academic requirements for graduation 
and for college admission (on this page). 





3. Take time to read the course descriptions in this book. Circle 
courses that look interesting. 


4. Fill out the four-year course planning worksheet. Review it with 
your parents, and adults in the school who can advise you. 


5. Think it all over! Revise your pattern of course choices through 
graduation if necessary. List alternatives and second choices. 


6. Review your course choices and your 4-year plan with your coun- 
selor. (Be sure to keep the appointment.) 


7. All 24 time blocks per cycle should be scheduled. 


8. Choose at least four (4) different Physical E ion courses 
(grades 10-12)—one for each quarter. You must select two English 
courses, one for each half of the year, with alternates for each 
semester. Be careful to select courses offered in Semester A and 
Semester B. 


9. If you are an athlete, remember you must pass at least 4 majors: i.e. 
courses which meet every time block and receive a numerical grade. 
(RSTA major courses are those equivalent to 15 units.) 


10. We are encouraging alternate choices for all courses because of 
possible budget restrictions. Please list! 


11. When you are ready, and before the designated date, fill out the 
computerized Schedule Transmittal Form. CAREFULLY check your 


name, house and homeroom listing. Print your choices clearly, espe- 
cially the course LD. numbers, so that they will be put into the 
computer accurately. 


12. Present this final form to your subject teachers for signature. (The 
teacher's signature indicates s/hesupports yourselection. The teacher 
can alsorecommend a different course. In cases of disagreement, seek 
more advice.) 


13. Your parents/guardians should sign your form. However, one 
unsigned copy can be turned in early to your homeroom teacher or 
advisor. Completed course request forms must be turned in to your 
Homeroom teacher no later than the deadlines listed above. 


14. Properly completed requests which are in by the morning 


homeroom deadline will get first priority in scheduling. 
CONGRATULATIONS! * 
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| who have not passed the three year requiremen 
| math or science must schedule these courses and complete all necessary graduation requirements. 





C.R.L.S. GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Obtain a minimum of 200 credits as outlined. Most students accumulate 250, 300, or more 
credits during their four years. Five credits are awarded for successful completion of 
courses meeting every block for one semester. Ten credits are awarded for successful 
completion of year-long courses. Courses which meet fewer than three days out of four offer 


LANGUAGE ARTS (ENGLISH): (40 credits) 
Pass 8 semesters. Students must take 2 semesters of English every year. 


MATHEMATICS: (20 credits) 
Pass 2 years. 


SCIENCE: (20 credits) 
Pass 2 years. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: (30 credits) 
Pass 3 years, including U.S. History. 


HEALTH/PHYSICAL EDUCATION: (21 credits) 
Earn 16 credits in P.E. (equivalent of 1 per quarter for each of four years), 
Earn 5 credits in Health. Pass a swimming course. 


ELECTIVE COURSES: (69 credits) 
Choose from the above areas, and from Art, Drama, Music, Modern Foreign 
Home Economics and Human Development, Business and 
Science and Technology, and from courses in the Rindge School 
of Technical Arts. 


ACADEMIC GOOD STANDING AT CR.LS. 


| SOPHOMORE REQUIREMENT: Student must have 50 credits and have passed 9th grade English core 


and one year of physical education. 


JUNIOR REQUIREMENT: Student must have earned 110 credits. He/she must have passed 9th and 10th 
grade English core, two years of physical education, and one year of social studies. Student should have 


| completed the two years of requirements in math and science by this time. 
SENIOR REQUIREMENT: Student must have earned 150 credits. He/she must have passed 9th, 10th, 


and 11th grade English; plus three years of physical education and two years of social studies. Students 
t in social studies and the two year year requirement in 


COLLEGE ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Admission requirements vary among colleges. Students should consult 
with their counselors and read the college catalog for the admission require- 
ments for a specific college or university. Listed below are requirements for 
admission to Massachusetts four-year public colleges. (1 unit = 1 year long 
course = 10 CRLS credits) 


ENGLISH: (4 units) Courses emphasizing reading, writing, composition and 
literature. Students must be able to comprehend and communicate ideas to 
succeed in college. 


MATHEMATICS: (3 units) Algebra I and II, Geometry, Trigonometry & 
Mathematical Analysis. A fourth year of math is recommmended for students 
interested in college physics or engineering. 


NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES: (2 units) College Preparatory 
Science (with lab) such as Chemistry, Biology, Physics. (Many private schools 
and state schools outside of Massachusetts require more.) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: (2 units) Includes one year of U.S. History and Govern- 
ment. These course are essential for students to become effective citizens in a 
democratic society. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE: (2 units) Two years of a single foreign language is a 
minimum. Three years or more are recommended. 


ELECTIVES: (3 units) Students must choose from specified groups — English, 
Mathematics, Computer Science, Natural and Physical Sciences, Social Science, 
Foreign Languages, the Visual and Performing Arts and the Humanities — that 
expand their educational experience. 
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